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COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  November  2,  1953  under  the  authority  of  section  161  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.22),  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other  authori¬ 
ties.  The  Service  carries  on  the  following  principal  programs: 

1.  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes  production  adjustment  for  designated 
basic  commodities  (tobacco,  peanuts,  wheat,  cotton  and  rice)  through 
acreage  allotments,  and  the  adjustment  of  supplies  through  marketing 
quotas  when  supplies  reach  specified  levels  in  relation  to  normal  demand. 

Compliance  with  acreage  allotments  (including  marketing  quotas  when  they 
are  in  effect)  has  been  made  a  requirement  for  eligibility  for  price 
support  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Excess 
marketing  of  commodities  which  are  under  quotas  is  subject  to  penalties. 

The  activities  required  to  carry  out  this  program  include  collecting 
and  compiling  farm  acreage  history,  determining  normal  yields,  establish¬ 
ing  acreage  allotments,  preparing  and  issuing  allotment  notices  and 
marketing  cards,  measuring  and  computing  acreages,  and  holding  local 
referendums. 

This  appropriation  also  finances  the  Defense  Food  Program  which  is 
carried  on  under  authority  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  and  related  legislation* 

2.  Sugar  Act  Program.  The  chief  objective,  set  forth  in  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  ,!to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  sugars 
and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar -producing  industry."  This 
involves  (a)  determination  of  U.  S.  consumption  requirements;  (b)  ad¬ 
ministration  of  quotas  to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  produced  in  foreign 
areas,  as  well  as  marketing  of  sugar  produced  in  domestic  areas;  and 
(c)  payments  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  pro¬ 
vided  producers  comply  with  certain  labor,  wage,  price,  and  marketing 
requirements  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Service  also  carries  out  the  United  States  responsibilities  under 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  which  is  designed  to  contribute  to 
stabilization  of  the  world  sugar  economy. 

3.  Conservation  Reserve  Program.  The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  authorized 
by  the  Soil  Bank  Act  is  a  long-range  program  under  which  farmers  voluntar¬ 
ily  contract  to  take  cropland  out  of  production  for  a  specified  number 

of  years  and  devote  it  to  conservation  uses.  In  return  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  (a)  an  annual  rental  payment  for  the  contract  period,  and  (b)  as¬ 
sistance  in  either  cash  or  conservation  materials  and  services  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  approved  conservation  practices  on  the  reserved  acreage.  Farmers 
may  plant  the  reserved  acreage  to  approved  grasses,  legumes,  or  trees, 
or  devote  it  to  soil -water-forest  or  to  wild  life  conservation  practices. 
They  may  not  harvest  a  crop  from  the  reserved  acres  or  graze  them,  except 
when  authorized  in  emergencies. 
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4.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Program  Activities.  Various  price  sup¬ 
port  and  related  programs  have  been  authorized  in  numerous  legislative 
enactments  since  the  early  1930's.  Operations  under  these  programs  are 
financed  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  are  utilized  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Administrator 
of the  Service  is  also  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Corporation.  These 
Corporation  activities  include: 

a.  Price  Support  and  Related  Programs.  Under  existing  legislation, 
price  support  is  mandatory  for  basic  and  specific  nonbasic  commodities 
and  permissive  for  others.  Support  is  carried  out  through  loans, 
purchase  agreements,  direct  purchases,  or  a  combination  of  these 
methods.  Commodities  acquired  through  price  support  operations  are 
disposed  of  through  various  outlets  pursuant  to  specific  authorities, 
the  main  emphasis  being  on  domestic  and  export  sales  for  dollars. 

Other  outlets  include  transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies,  donation 
through  domestic  and  foreign  relief  programs,  sales  for  foreign 
currencies,  barters,  and  payments -in-kind.  Storage  facilities 
operations  are  carried  out  through  (1)  purchasing  and  maintaining 
granaries  and  equipment  for  care  and  storage  of  Corporation -owned 

or  -controlled  grain  in  areas  where  commercial  storage  facilities 
are  inadequate;  and  (2)  making  loans  for  construction  or  expansion 
of  farm-storage  facilities. 

b.  Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase.  Foods  and  products  thereof  are  pro¬ 
cured  to  supply  the  requirements  of  other  Government  agencies; 
foreign  governments;  and  international  relief  organizations. 

5.  Special  Activities.  Funds  and  facilities  of  the  Corporation  also  are 
used  to  carry  out  surplus  disposal  programs  and  other  special  activities 
outside  of  the  regular  functions  of  the  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
specific  statutory  authorizations  and  directives.  Appropriations  are 
made  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  following  activities: 

International  Wheat  Agreement; 

Emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples  (Title  II,  Public  Law  480); 
Sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
(Title  I,  Public  Law  480); 

Transfer  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental  stockpile; 

Transfers  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  to  Interior  for 
migratory  waterfowl; 

Grading  and  classing  activities  (tobacco  and  cotton);  and 
National  Wool  Act  (permanent  appropriation) 

Additional  information  on  the  price  support  and  related  activities  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Special  Activities  carried  out 
through  the  Corporation  will  be  found  in  the  CCC  and  Special  Activities 
sections  of  these  Explanatory  Notes. 

6.  Work  Performed  for  Others.  The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  performs 
certain  services  for  other  Federal  agencies  on  an  advance  or  reimbursable 
payment  basis.  These  consist  primarily  of  the  following: 

a.  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  including  Emergency  Conservation 
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Measures .  These  programs  are  administered  at  the  State  and  county 
levels  by  the  Service  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  (ASC)  State  and  county  committees,  as  directed  by 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended. 

b.  Removal  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities,  School  Lunch  Program, 
and  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders.  Pursuant  to  an  annual  agreement 
with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  funds  are  advanced  for 
carrying  out  purchase  and  diversion  programs  authorized  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935;  procurement  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  schools  for  utilization  in  the  School  Lunch  Program; 
and  furnishing  information  and  assistance  at  local  levels  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  proposed  marketing  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 

c.  Aerial  Photographs.  The  Service  enters  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  State  and  local  public  agencies  for  the  procurement  of  aerial 
photographs.  Copies  of  all  photographs,  made  primarily  for  use  in 
conservation  and  production  adjustment  programs,  are  available  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  carries  on  its  programs  in  the  field  through 
(a)  seven  commodity  offices  which  are  responsible  primarily  for  functions  under 
CCC  programs  such  as  transportation  and  warehousing,  fiscal  activities,  and 
commodity  procurement  and  merchandising  within  their  assigned  areas,  and  (b) 
the  ASC  State  and  county  committees  which  are  responsible  for  the  local  admini¬ 
stration  of  a  variety  of  programs  dealing  directly  with  the  farmer.  Through  the 
farmer-elected  ASC  county  committees,  the  Service  also  obtains  recommendations 
and  advice  in  the  formulation  of  program  plans  and  policies.  There  are  ASC  State 
Committees  in  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  total  of  3,056  county 
committees. 


As  of  November  30,  1959,  the  Service  had  8,124  full-time  employees,  1,832  of  whom 
were  in  Washington  divisions  and  offices  (and  their  field  offices),  4,372  were  in 
the  Commodity  Offices,  and  1,920  in  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
State  offices.  The  ASC  county  offices  had  27,647  man-years  of  non-Federal  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Budget 

Appropriated,  Estimate, 

1960  1961 


Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 
Sugar  Act 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 


$39,135,000 

71,500,000 

335,000.000 


$40,135,000 

74,500,000 

361,783,000 


Total  a / 


445,635,000  476,418,000 


a l  Funds  appropriated  or  available  for  other  activities  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  are  presented  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  Special  Activities  sections  of  these  Explanatory  Notes. 
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Summary  of  Appropriations,  1960,  and  Estimates,  1961 


Appropriation  Item 

Appropriated, 

1960 

Budget 
Estimates , 
1961 

Increase  (/) 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  . . . 

$39,135,000 

$40,135,000 

/$ 1,000, 000 

Sugar  Act  program . . 

71,500,000 

74,500,000 

/3, 000, 000 

Conservation  reserve  program  . 

335.000,000 

361,783,000 

/26, 783, 000 

Total  direct  annual  appropriations 
or  estimates  a/  . 

445,635,000 

476,418,000 

/30.783 ,000 

aj  Funds  appropriated  or  available  for  other  activities  administered  by  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  are  presented  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  Special  Activities  sections  of  these  Explanatory  Notes. 


(a)  Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing  Quotas 


Appropriation  Act,  1950,  and  base  for  1961  . . .  $39,135,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . . . . . .  40,135,000 

Increase  .  / 1,000, 000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1961 


Decrease  due  to  eliminating  funds  for  liquidating  corn  acreage 

allotment  program . . . .  >103,205 

Increase  to  provide  funds  for  checking  75%  of  the  1961  crop  of 
upland  cotton  by  June  30,  1961  . . . .  /1, 108,205 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


1959 


1960 

(estimated) 


Increase 


1961 

(estimated) 


Acreage  allotments  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  a/  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  employee  health  bene¬ 
fit  costs  (P.L.  86-382)  . 
Total  available  or  estimate 
Transferred  from  '•Conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  program. 
Commodity  Stabilization 

Service"  . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 


$41,708,980 

6,020 

/  -  -7 


$39,135,000 

/-  -7 


41,715,000 


-2,000,000 


39,135,000 


^$1,000,000(1) 


7748,100/ 

/i,ooo,oodr 


$40,135,000 

/43,1Qo7 


40,135,000 


39,715,000 


39,135,000 


a /  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $41,753,172.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  $44,192  reflects  the  excess  of  printing  orders  received  and  used 
in  1959  over  orders  placed  in  that  year. 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(1)  The  net  increase  of  $1,000,000  is  composed  of: 

(a)  A  decrease  of  $108,205  for  corn  acreage  allotments  which  eliminates 
all  funds  provided  for  liquidating  the  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  In 
a  referendum  held  December  15,  1958,  71.1  %  of  the  producers  in  the  1958 
commercial  corn-producing  areas  favored  elimination  of  corn  acreage  allotments 
beginning  with  the  1959  crop.  Therefore,  no  commercial  corn-producing  area  or 
acreage  allotments  have  been  established  since  that  time. 

(b)  A  net  increase  of  $1,108,205  for  cotton  acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  work  consisting  of: 


1.  An  increase  of  $1,475,450  for  measuring  cotton  acreage.  This  increase  is 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  checking  757.  of  the  1961  upland  cotton 
crop  by  June  30,  1961.  The  marketing  year  for  cotton  produced  in  the  1961  crop 
opens  on  August  1,  1961.  Marketing  cards  must  be  issued  before  the  market  opens 
so  that  the  farmers  can  sell  their  cotton  without  having  to  obtain  a  certificate 
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for  each  lot  of  cotton  sold,  which  would  disrupt  orderly  marketing  as  well  as  add 
to  the  administrative  costs  met  from  this  appropriation.  As  an  essential 
condition  to  the  issuance  of  marketing  cards  to  farmers,  it  is  necessary  that 
ASC  county  office  personnel  check  each  farm  to  assure  that  plantings  are  within 
the  acreage  allotted.  Past  experience  has  proven  that  it  is  essential  to  check 
at  least  757.  of  the  allotted  acreage  prior  to  June  30  of  each  fiscal  year,  and 
to  check  performance  on  the  remaining  257.  of  the  acreage  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  marketing  year  (August  1)  with  funds  available  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year's  appropriation. 

The  requested  increase  would  make  it  possible  for  the  ASC  county  office  personnel 
to  do  this  with  respect  to  the  1961  upland  cotton  crop  most  efficiently  and 
would  avoid  the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  and  the  attendant  incon¬ 
venience  or  delay  to  some  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  1961  crop 

Of  the  total  of  $39,135,000  provided  in  the  1960  Appropriation  Act,  $5,952,300 
has  been  programed  for  the  expenses  of  the  ASC  county  offices  in  performance 
checking  of  cotton  acreage.  The  requested  increase  of  $1,475,450  would  provide 
a  total  of  $7,427,750  for  this  work  in  fiscal  1961.  The  following  table 
illustrates  how  these  sums,  together  with  an  anticipated  1960  supplemental  of 
$1,666,800  proposed  in  the  1961  Budget  would  be  used  in  performance  checking 
on  the  1959,  1960  and  1961  cotton  crop  acreage. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  Expenses 
for 

Cotton  Acreage  Performance  Checking 


Crop  and  Acreage 

To  Be  Checked 

1960 

Appropriation 

Act 

1960 

Anticipated 

Supplemental 

1961 

Budget 

Estimate 

1959  Crop  -  4,190,000  acres  or  257.  of 
the  16,760,000  acres  subject  to  per¬ 
formance  checking  not  checked  in 
fiscal  1959,  but  checked  in  fiscal 
1960  . 

$1,904,750 

'  * 

1960  Crop  -  16,760,000  acres  subject 
to  performance  checking: 

3,904,000  acres  (537.)  financed 
from  currently  available  funds  . 

3,666,000  acres  (227.)  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  from  1960  supplemental  .. 

4,190,000  acres  (257.)  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  from  1961  appropriation  . 

4,047,550 

$1,666,300 

$1,904,750 

1961  Crop  -  15,740,000  acres  estimated 
to  be  subject  to  performance  check¬ 
ing: 

11,810,000  acres  or  757.  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  from  1961  appropriation 
(Remaining  3,930,000  acres  or 

257.  to  be  checked  in  fiscal  year 
1962)  . 

5,523,000 

Totals  . . . . . . . 

5,952,300 

1,666,800 

7,427,750 

Increase  over  1960  funds  currently  available  ..................... 

/l, 475, 450 

-367,245 

Decrease  from  total  1960  funds  anticipated  to  be  available  . . . 
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A  compilation  of 

the  total  cotton 

.  allotment  acres  for  the  1959, 

1960  and  1961 

crops,  and  fiscal  years  in  which 

the  performance  checking  will  be  done  follows: 

Total  Crop  Acreage  To  Be 

Checked 

I960  Crop 

1961  Crop 

(Thousand  acres) 

(Thousand  acres) 

Minimum  national 

acreage  allotment  . . 

16,000 

16,000 

National  reserve 

310 

310 

Estimated  choice 

(B)  increase  ... 

1,020 

-  . 

Total  allotment  acres  ...... 

17,330 

16,310 

Deduct  estimated 

acres  in  Conservation 

: 

Reserve  . 

570 

570 

Total  allotment  acres  subject  to 

checking  . 

16,760 

15,740 

Performance  Checking  by  Fiscal  Years 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Total 

1958  Crop 

5,030 

••  mm 

m*  mm 

mm  as 

1959  Crop 

12,570 

4,190 

-  - 

-  -  16,760 

I960  Crop 

-  - 

12,570  a/ 

4,190 

16,760 

1961  Crop 

-  - 

-  - 

11,810 

3,930  15,740 

Total 

17,600 

16,760 

16,000 

-  - 

a/  Contingent  upon  enactment  of  1960  supplemental  estimate  of  $1,606,800  to 
check  an  additional  3,600,000  acres  or  22%  of  the  I960  acreage. 


2.  The  increase  of  $1,475,450  discussed  above  will  be  offset  in  part  by  a 

decrease  of  $367,245  in  ASC  county  office  expense  due  to  reduced  workload  for 

other  than  performance  checking  on  cotton.  The  decrease  in  ASC  county  office 
expense  is  due  to  reduced  workload  resulting  from  the  termination  of  alternate 
choice  programs  for  cotton.  The  Choice  B  plan  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958  under  which  cotton  producers  may  elect  to  take  an  increase  of  not 
to  exceed  40%  in  their  acreage  allotments,  coupled  with  a  157,  parity  reduction 
in  price  support,  will  not  apply  to  the  1961  or  subsequent  crops.  Work  to  be 
eliminated  includes  (1)  calculating  individual  farm  allotments  under  both 
Choice  A  and  Choice  3,  (2)  preparing  and  issuing  two  sets  of  notices  each  con¬ 
taining  alternative  choices,  and  (3)  maintaining  double  entries  on  individual 
farm  records. 

If  the  anticipated  1960  supplemental  is  taken  into  account,  the  appropriation 
of  $40,135,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961  represents  a  decrease  of  $666,800, 
rather  than  an  increase  of  $1,000,000,  from  the  total  of  $40,801,000  required 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  to  formulate  and  carry  out  acreage  allotment 
and  marketing  quota  programs  *  *  *  of  which  not  more  than  /$6, 885, 300/ 
$6,934,400  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation  account  “Adminis- 
trative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,“ 

The  proposed  change  increases  the  amount  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  Appro¬ 
priation  account  “Administrative  expenses,  section  392,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938“  by  $48,100  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-382,  A  full  explanation  of  the  health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears 
in  the  “Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  programs  have  been  announced  for  the 
1960-crops  of  flue-cured  and  Maryland  tobaccos,  peanuts,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
rice.  Quotas  will  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  February  1,  i960,  for  the 
i960  crops  of  burley,  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  Virginia  sun-cured,  cigar 
binder,  and  cigar  filler  and  binder  tobaccos. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  P.  L.  85-835,  approved  August  28,  1958,  amends 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  re¬ 
lating  to  cotton  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  and  corn  acreage 
allotments. 

With  respect  to  the  1 959  and  i960  crops  of  cotton  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which  an  allotment  is 
established  under  section  3iiU  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  a  choice  of  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant 
to  such  section  and  price  support  determined  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  or  (B)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3hb  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  increased  to  by  not  to  exceed  kO%  and  price  support  at  a  level 
which  is  lS%  of  parity  below  the  level  of  support  established  for  producers 
who  elect  choice  A. 

With  respect  to  corn,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  provided  for  a  referendum 
of  producers  of  corn  in  1958  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  producers  favored  a  price  support  program  under  such 
Act  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops,  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as 
provided  in  the  Agricultural-  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price 
support  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19b9,  as 
amended.  In  a  referendum  held  November  25,  1958,  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voted  in  favor  of  price  support  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 
Corn  acreage  allotments,  therefore,  have  not  been  established  for  the  1959 
and  subsequent  crops. 

TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (953  counties) 

The  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  treat  each  kind  of  tobacco  as  if  it  were  a  separate  commodity. 
Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  (not  later  than  December  1  of  any  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  flue- cured  tobacco  and  February  1  with  respect  to  other 
kinds  of  tobacco)  whenever  the  total  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level. 

However,  a  quota  may  not  be  proclaimed  for  any  year  within  a  3-year  period 
for  which  quotas  have  been  disapproved  if  producers  have  disapproved  quotas 
for  3  years  in  succession  after  1952,  unless  one-fourth  or  more  of  the 
farmers  engaged  in  producing  such  tobacco  prior  to  November  10,  petition 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proclaim  a  quota. 
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The  marketing  quota  proclamation  specifies  in  pounds  of  tobacco  the  quantity 
which  may  be  marketed  during  the  next  following  marketing  year.  It  is  an 
amount  which  will  make  available  for  marketing  during  that  year,  a  supply 
equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level*  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  convert 
the  State  poundage  quota  into  a  State  acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of 
average  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  in  the  State  during  the  five  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  with  appropriate  adjust¬ 
ments  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production. 

Quotas  proclaimed  for  1958  and  1959  are  as  follows: 


Kind  of  Tobacco 

Number 

1258 

of  Pounds 
_ 1252 

Approx. 
1958  .. 

No.  of  Acres 

.  1959 

Flue-cured  a/ 

(1,000  lbs.) 

978, U00  1,01U,000 

713,500 

7lU,327 

Burley 

U76,000 

U92,000 

309,600 

309,919 

Fire-cured(Types  22— 2JU) 

UU,200 

U6,250 

32,731 

32,751 

Fire-cured  (Type  21) 

10,299 

11,119 

9,106 

9,llU 

Dark  air- cured 

22,100 

22,676 

15,800 

15,805 

Virginia  sun-cured 

3,8lU 

U,106 

u,  196 

U,202 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 
(types  U2-UU,  53-55) 

31,500 

39,500 

23,900 

2lt,9it3 

Cigar  binder 

(types  51  and  52) 

21,300 

21,600 

12,100 

11,992 

Maryland  b/ 

Uo,ioo 

U2,600 

U8,Uoo 

U8,U09 

Cigar  filler  (type  Ul) 

— 

Ul,800 

— 

26,092 

a/  On  November  23,  1959, 

a  quota  of  1,078.6  million  pounds  was  proclaimed 

for  the  i960  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  This  results  in  715,110  acres 

available  for  allotment. 

b/  The  quota  of  14.2,360,000  pounds  announced  January  U,  I960,  results  in 
U8,858  acres  available  for  allotment. 

Referendum— Within  30  days  after  issuance  of  proclamation  of  quotas,  a 
referendum  must  be  held.  Farmers  vote  for  quotas  for  three  years  and 
quotas  become  effective  only  if  approved  by  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting. 

In  a  referendum  held  December  15,  1958,  95.1$  of  growers  voting  favored 
marketing  quotas  on  flue-cured  tobacco  for  three  marketing  years  beginning 
July  1,  19 59.  On  February  2U,  1959 ,  98*7%  and  97.7$  of  growers  voting 
approved  quotas  for  three  marketing  years  for  burley  and  Virginia  sun-cured 
tobacco  respectively.  Referenda  covering  quotas  on  the  1960-1962  crops  of 
cigar  filler  and  binder  (types  I42-I4I4  and  53-55),  cigar  binder  (types  5l  and 
52)  and  Maryland  tobaccos  will  be  held  in  February,  i960.  Quotas  through 
the  i960  crops  of  fire- cured  and  dark  air-cured,  were  approved  by  growers 
earlier.  Quotas  were  disapproved  by  growers  for  1959  crops  of  cigar  filler 
(type  Ul)  and  Maryland  tobaccos. 

Acreage  allotted — The  number  of  allotment  farms  and  the  acreage  allotted, 
by  States,  for  the  1958  and  1959  crops  of  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 
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Number  of  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreage  Allotted,  1958  and  1959  Crops 


1958 

Crop 

1959 

Crop 

Estimated 

Estimated 

State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

Number  of 

Acreage 

Number  of 

Acreage 

Farms 

Allotted 

Farms 

Allotted 

Flue- cured: 

Alabama . . . .  . . 

29k 

501.1 

29k 

501.6 

Florida . . . . . 

6,969 

15,1J|2.1 

6,969 

15,158.5 

Georgia  . . 

28,635 

72,265.4 

28,635 

72,3U3.8 

North  Carolina . . . 

121,779 

ii69,85l.6 

121,779 

1;70,361.7 

South  Carolina  . . . 

27,120 

82,629.14 

27,120 

82,719.0 

Virginia  . . . . . 

23,771* 

71,381.5 

23,7714 

71,it56.1 

New  Farms  . 

1,786.1 

Total  . 

208,571 

711,771.1 

208,571 

74;, 326. 8 

Burley: 

Alabama  • . 

36 

30.4 

36 

30 

Arkansas . . . 

75 

52.8 

75 

53 

Georgia  . 

207 

86.9 

207 

87 

12 

5.9 

12 

6 

Indiana . . . 

9,661; 

7,741.1 

9,661; 

7,748 

Kansas . . 

S3 

91.7 

53 

92 

Kentucky  . 

146,765 

200,1|06.1 

1146,765 

200,586 

Missouri  . 

1,672 

3,190.6 

1,672 

3,19; 

North  Carolina . . 

17,863 

10,1149.7 

17,863 

10,159 

Ohio . 

11,156 

9,962.9 

11,156 

9,972 

Pennsylvania  . 

2 

2.0 

2 

2 

South  Carolina  . 

7 

3.8 

7 

I4 

Tennessee  . . . . . 

92,915 

63,291.3 

92,915 

63,317 

Texas . . 

2 

0.4 

2 

1 

Virginia  . 

17,226 

11,000.0 

17,226 

11,010 

West  Virginia  . . . . . 

4,545 

2,8149.8 

4,545 

2,853 

New  Farms  . 

, . 

775 

Total . . . 

302 , 200 

308, 865. U 

302,200 

309,919 

Fire-cured: ( Tvoes  22.  23  &  2lt> 

Illinois  . . . . . 

1 

0.2 

1 

1 

Kentucky . 

8,871; 

15,363.7 

8,87U 

15,376 

Tennessee  . 

8,686 

17,278.1 

8,686 

17,292 

New  Farms  . 

82 

Total . . . 

17,561  " 

32,6h2.0 

17,561 

32,751 

Fire-cured  fTvoe  21) 

Virginia  . . 

7 ,3kh 

9,081.7 

7,3Uh 

9,091 

New  Farms  . . 

mmmm 

23 

Total  . . 

7 ,314* 

9,081.7 

7,344 

9,14; 
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1958 

Crop 

1959 

Crop 

State  and  Kind  of  Tobacco 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Farms 

Acreage 

Allotted 

Estimated 
Number  of 
Farms 

Acreage 

allotted 

Dark  air-cured: 

U6 

Indiana . . . 

112 

U6. 2 

112 

Kentucky . • . 

19,508 

13,1439.5 

19,508 

13,1453 

Tennessee  . . . 

U,783 

2,261i.l 

14,783  ’ 

2,266 

New  Farms  . 

••  f 

h0 

Total . . . 

m 

4 

-d 

CM 

I5,7ii9.8 

2*u*i03 

15.805 

Virginia "sun-cured: 

Virginia  •  • . . 

2,289 

' 

li,  186.1 

2,289 

U,192 

New  Farms . . 

10 

Total  . 

2,269 

li, 166.1 

2,289 

ii,202 

Cigar  filler  and  binder: 

(Types  *i2-*i*u  53-55) 

Illinois  . 

3 

7.1 

3 

7 

Indiana . . . 

2 

1.5 

2 

1 

Iowa . . 

1 

8.5 

1 

8 

Minnesota  •  •  . . . . 

117 

238.7 

117 

2U8 

New  York  . . 

72 

96.5 

72 

100 

Ohio . 

l,Ui6 

5,085.8 

l,Ui6 

5,287 

Pennsylvania  . 

120 

251.9 

120 

<  262 

Wisconsin  •  •  •  . . . 

6,563 

18,063.6 

6,563 

18,781 

New  Farms  .  . . 

[1JII 

■  2*i9 

Total  •«»»»•»••»• . . 

8.32U 

23,753.6  i 

8,32ii 

2U.9U3 

Cigar  binder: (Types  51,  52) 

■  7,7814 

Connecticut  . . . 

1,339 

7,712.6  i 

1,339 

Massachusetts . . 

986 

hjOhh'l 

986 

*1,080 

New  Hampshire . . . 

1 

0.9 

1 

1 

New  York . . 

1 

0.2 

1 

1 

Vermont  . . . 

1 

5.8 

1 

6 

New  Farms  •  • . 

•• 

1  120 

Total . 

2,328 

11,763.6 

2,328 

11,992 

Maryland: 

Maryland . . . 

6,852 

U8,135.8 

6,852 

*4-8,315 

Delaware  . . . 

1  i 

0.1 

1 

1 

Virginia  . . . 

91 

33.1 

91 

33 

New  Farms . .  •  •  • 

- 

- 

60 

l.fl  1,00 

Total  . . . . . 

Cigar  filler  (Type  Ul) 

6,9uu 

Ii8, 169.0 

6t9hh 

Pennsylvania  . . . . 

- 

— 

3,993 

25, 83l 

New  Farms . . . 

261 

Total . . . 

- 

mam 

.7  3,993  ~ 

26,092 
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The  amount  of  the  national  quota,  less  that  portion  set  aside  for  "new  farms" 
and  small  farms  is  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  each  State  during  the  five  calendar  years  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed.  Adjustments  in  State  production  data 
must  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  correction  for  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  of  production,  for  small  farms,  and  for  trends  in  production,  giving 
due  consideration  to  seed  bed  and  other  plant  diseases. 

After  the  State  quota  is  converted  to  a  State  acreage  allotment,  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  are  established  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  and  plant  diseases,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available 
for  production  of  tobacco;  crop-rotation  practices  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  tobacco.  Local  committees 
allot  the  acreage  among  the  farms  on  which  tobacco  is  produced.  Where 
farm  acreage  allotments  are  established,  the  farm  quota  is  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  per  pound  of  75%  of  the  average  market  price  for  such  kind  of 
tobacco  for  the  preceding  marketing  year. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that,  under  the  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  established  for  any  kind  of  tobacco,  the  production  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such  kind  of  tobacco  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  market  demands  and  carryover  requirements  for  such  type 
or  types  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  must  make  appropriate  increases.  The 
increases  are  made  on  the  basis  of  production  of  such  type  or  types  of 
tobacco  during  the  same  period  of  years  considered  in  establishing  farm 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  involved. 

PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AMD  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (U96  counties) 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  each  calendar  year  between  July  1  and  December  1 
of  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  situation.  The  national  marketing 
quota  must  be  equal  to  the  average  quantity  of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts 
during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  quota  is 
proclaimed,  adjusted  for  current  trends  and  prospective  demand  conditions. 

A  national  marketing  quota  for  the  i960  crop  of  peanuts  of  93k, 000  tons 
and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  1,610,000  acres  were  announced  on 
October  6,  1 959.  Both  the  marketing  quota  and  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  i960  crop  are  at  the  minimum  levels  permitted  by  law. 

A  referendum  must  be  held  not  later  than  December  15  to  determine  whether 
farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to  the 
crops  of  peanuts  produced  in  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  following 
the  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held.  Preliminary  returns  indicate 
that  in  a  referendum  held  December  1 5,  1959  approximately  95 %  of  the 
farmers  voting  approved  marketing  quotas  for  three  marketing  years  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  i960  marketing  year. 
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The  national  marketing  quota  must  be  converted  to  a  national  acreage  allotment 
by  dividing  the  quota  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  of  peanuts  for  the  United 
States  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  preceding 
five  calendar  years  with  necessary  adjustments  for  trends  in  yields  and  for 
abnormal  conditions  of  production. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  less  the  acreage  set  aside  for  "new"  farms  is 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State’s  share  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  through  local  committees  among 
farms  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  peanuts,  taking  into  consideration  pre¬ 
vious  allotments,  abnormal  conditions,  land,  labor  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that,  on  the  basis  of  average  yields  per 
acre  by  types,  adjusted  for  trends  and  bknormal  conditions,  and  supply  of  any 
type  or  types  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  cleaning  and  shelling 
purposes  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  its  stocks  of 
such  peanuts,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  appropriate  increases  in  State 
acreage  allotments.  No  State,  however,  may  be  increased  above  the  acreage 
harvested  in  the  State  in  19l)7. 

The  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota,  applicable  to  an  individual  farm  is 
the  actual  production  from  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm. 

The  marketing  of  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  actual  production  from  the  acreage 
allotment  for  a  farm,  or  the  marketing  of  peanuts  from  a  farm  for  which  no 
acreage  allotment  was  determined,  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to 
75$  of  the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  peanuts  are  produced. 

Quotas  are  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  har¬ 
vested  for  nuts  is  one  acre  or  less. 


Estimated  Number  of  Allotment  Farms  and 

Number  of 

State  Allotment  Farms 


Acreage  Allotted  by  State 
1939  Acreage  i960  Acreage 

Allotment  Allotment 


Alabama  . 

I876I5 - 

Arizona  . 

liO 

Arkansas  . 

382 

California  . 

1.3 

Florida  . 

6,6li; 

Georgia  . 

32,380 

Louisiana  . 

79 

Mississippi  . 

lOli 

Missouri  . 

2 

New  Mexico  . 

Ida 

North  Carolina  . 

17,712 

Oklahoma  . 

12,187 

South  Carolina  . 

1,357 

Tennessee  . 

627 

Texas  . 

18,913 

Virginia  . 

8,552 

Reserve  for  new  farms 

— 

Total  . 

1TS7053 

a/  Includes  an  increase 

of  1,931  acres 

(announced  April  15, 

1959). 

■218,33372" 
718.0 
U, 227.0 

^  9I4.O 

55,336.1 !. 
528,503.9 
1,966.0 
7,568.0 
2li7.0 


6,UU7.7 

169,11+5.0 

138,268,6 

13,890.5 

3,803.2 

356,1-82.5 

l65',75o.o 

3.0 

13311,931.0  a/ 


~2T83"293~ 
717 
M2  3 
9l0 

55,201 

527,762 

1,961; 

7,560 

217 


li-,996 

168,966 

138,058 

13,805 

3,606 

356,022 

105,625 


_2,012 

1,610,000 


for  Valencia  type  peanuts 
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WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AMD  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (2,658  counties) 

Quotas  must  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  May  15  of  any  calendar  year  when¬ 
ever  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar 
year  exceeds  normal  supply  by  more  than  20  percent  or  the  total  supply  is 
not  less  than  normal  supply  and  the  average  farm  price  for  three  successive 
months  does  not  exceed  66  percent  of  parity. 

Public  Law  86-27  approved  May  15,  1959,  provided  that  the  proclamation  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on  the  I960  crop  of  wheat  be 
deferred  until  June  1,  19 59.  Ordinarily,  the  proclamation  must  be  made 
not  later  than  May  15.  Public  Law  86-27  was  enacted  because  it  was  felt 
that  by  June  1  the  probable  extent  and  effect  of  the  drought  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  Wheat  Belt  would  be  better  known. 

On  June  1,  1959,  marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed  for  the  i960  crop  of 
wheat  based  upon  the  following  determination  of  normal  supply  for  the 
i960  crop  and  the  marketing  quota  position  as  indicated  by  the  supply 
percentage. 

Normal  Supply  and  Marketing  Quota  Level  Million  bushels 


1.  Estimated  Domestic  consumption,  1958-59  marketing 


year  . . .  620  a / 

2.  Estimated  Exports,  1959-60  marketing  year  . .  1+25 

3.  Total  (item  1  +  item  2) . 1,01+5 

1+.  Allowance  for  carryover  (20$  of  item  3)  .  209 

5.  Normal  supply  (item  3  +  item  1+)  . • .  1,251+ 

6.  Marketing  quota  level  (120$  of  item  5)  .  1,505 


Total  supply  and  supply  percentage 


7.  Estimated  carryover,  July  1,  1959  . .  1,285 

8.  Estimated  production,  1959  •*••• .  1,210 

9.  Estimated  imports,  marketing  year  1958-59  .  . 8 

if  10.  Total  supply  (item  7  +  item  8  +  item  9)  .  2,503 

11.  Supply  percentage  (item  10  *  item  5)  .  199.6$ 


a/' Adjusted  to  provide  a  more  normal  amount  of  wheat  for  domestic  use. 
Determination  of  National  Wheat  Acreage  Allotment  Million  Bushels 


1.  Normal  year* s  domestic  consumption  . . . .  617 

2.  Normal  year*s  exports . 1+01+ 

3.  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  . 1,021 

1+.  30$  of  normal  year*s  domestic  consumption  and 

exports  .  306 

5.  Normal  year*s  domestic  consumption  and  exports 

plus  30$  (item  3  +  item  1+)  . . . . .  •  1,327 

6.  Indicated  carryover,  July  1,  i960 . 1,1+50 

7.  Estimated  imports,  marketing  year  1960^61  .  10 

8.  Total  (item  6  +  item  7)  . 1,1+60 
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Determination  of  National  Wheat  Acreage  Allotment  (cont’d) 

Million  Bushels 

9.  Indicated  production  needed 

in  i960  (item  5  -  item  8)»« 

0 

10,  National  average  yield  per  planted  acre  . 

17.0  bu. 

11.  Indicated  national  acreage  allotment  for  I960  crop  •••• 

0  acres 

12.  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment  (established  by  law) 

55,000,000  acres 

The  I960  allotment  acreage  for 

each  producing  state  as  announced  on  June  1, 

1959  is  presented  in  the  following  table,  along  with  comparable  1959  data: 

State 

1959  Allotment 

I960  Allotment 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Alabama 

53,779 

50,295 

Arizona 

[23,708] 

36,988 

Arkansas 

61*,  1*62 

66,909 

California 

1*31*,  1*66 

1*29,982 

Colorado 

2,695,718 

2,676,977 

Delaware 

35,811; 

31*, 182 

Georgia 

110,651 

109,086 

Idaho 

1,172,393 

1,171,910 

Illinois 

1,1*22,658 

1,1*31*,  521* 

Indiana 

1,156,565 

1,137,060 

Iowa 

153,900 

11*3,123 

Kansas 

10,573,510 

10,636,275 

Kentucky 

216,921* 

216,1*98 

Maryland 

185,359 

179,179 

Michigan 

981,721* 

965,631* 

Minnesota 

718,733 

720,356 

Mississippi 

38,735 

1*9,51*0 

Missouri 

1,332,709 

1,335,952 

Montana 

5,033,335 

1*,  009, 398 

Nebraska 

3,20l*,661* 

3,181,91*5 

New  Jersey 

53,535 

52,556 

New  Mexico 

1*76,822 

1*78,681 

New  York 

322,11*5 

320,595 

North  Carolina 

296,356 

295,879 

North  Dakota 

7,259,722 

7,337,153 

Ohio 

1,559,396 

1,535,670 

Oklahoma 

5,875,378 

[*,865,307 

Oregon 

821,771 

833,1*33 

Pennsylvania 

582,201* 

568,51*9 

South  Carolina 

139,266 

138,156 

South  Dakota 

2,718,228 

2,727,258 

Tennessee 

198,181 

193,081* 

Texas 

1*,  099, 366 

1*,  092, 1*88 

Utah 

313,555 

309,310 

Virginia 

259,999 

256,173 

Washington 

2,002,71*0 

1,997,539 

West  Virginia 

39,871* 

37,71*1 

Wisconsin 

51,603 

57,oS5 

Wyoming 

289,758 

281*.  996 

Total  commercial  area 

55,935,986 

55,957,335 

Total  noncommercial  area 

58,255 

31*,  9  89 

National  Reserve 

6,76  9 

7.676 

Total 

55,ooo,ooo 

55,ooo,ooo 

*  Not  in  commercial  area  in  1959 
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A  referendum  must  be  held  between  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  national  marketing  quota  and  July  25  to  determine 
whether  farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota.  In  a  referendum  held 
July  23,  1959,  80.7$  of  the  farmers  voting  favored  marketing  quotas 
on  the  I960  crop  of  wheat. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  (less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one 
percent  thereof)  is  apportioned  among  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  10  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  determined  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage. 

The  State  acreage  allotment,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3$  thereof, 
is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded 
for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  practices. 

The  allotment  to  the  county  is  apportioned,  through  local  committees, 
among  farms  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  (four  years)  of  wheat,  till¬ 
able  acres,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

Not  more  than  3$  of  the  county  allotment  must  be  apportioned  to  farms 
on  which  wheat  has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing 
years  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm 
marketing  excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  the  excess  acres  but  it  may 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm 
less  normal  production  of  the  acreage  allotment.  The  rate  of  penalty 
on  wheat  is  hS%  of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  on  wheat  as  of  May  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The  penalty  may 
be  avoided  by  (1)  storing  farm  marketing  excess  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary  or  (2)  delivering  such  excess 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  disposal.  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject 
to  penalty  even  though  it  is  used  on  the  farm. 

A  wheat  marketing  quota  is  not  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  does  not  exceed  15  acres  or  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  of  the  current  crop  is  less 
than  200  bushels.  Public  Law  85-203  permits  farmers  whose  acreage 
allotment  is  less  than  30  acres  to  grow  up  to  30  acres  of  wheat  without 
being  liable  for  marketing  quota  penalties  for  use  exclusively  on  the 
farm  where  produced.  If,  for  any  marketing  year,  the  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  for  any  State  is  25,000  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary  may 
designate  such  State  as  outside  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
for  such  marketing  year. 
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COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (1,090  counties) 

A  national  marketing  quota  must  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  October  15 
whenever,  during  any  calendar  year  it  is  determined  that  the  total  supply 
exceeds  the  normal  supply  for  Upland  cotton  and  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton,  whenever  the  total  supply  exceeds  normal  supply  by  more  than  Q%, 

Upland  Cotton.  On  October  lU,  1959  *  a  national  marketing  quota  of 
13,133,000  bales  and  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  16,000,000  acres 
were  announced. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  approved  August  28,  1958,  provides  that  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  1959  crop,  the  national  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment 
of  16  million  acres.  The  Act  also  provides  for  a  national  acreage  reserve 
of  310,000  acres  to  be  apportioned  among  States  on  the  basis  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  needs  of  each  State  for  additional  acreage  to  establish  minimum  farm 
allotments  under  section  3lih(f)(l)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended.  The  national  reserve  is  in  addition  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment. 

For  the  1959  and  I960  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  Act  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  give  each  producer  a  Choice  of  (A)  -  planting  within 
his  acreage  allotment  and  receiving  price  support  determined  under  sec¬ 
tion  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended,  or  a  Choice  of  (B)  - 
increasing  his  acreage  by  not  to  exceed  h0% ,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  receiving  price  support  at  1 5  parity  points  below  the  level 
under  Choice  (A).  This  provision  applies  only  if  marketing  quotas  are 
approved.  The  maximum  permissible  increase  of  hO%  was  in  effect  for  the 

1959  crop  and  the  same  percentage  increase  has  been  announced  for  the 

1960  crop. 

For  the  1959  crop,  farm  operators  with  base  acreage  allotments  totaling 
2,5Ui,573  acres  indicated  a  preference  for  the  Choice  (B)  program. 

Choice  (B)  farm  operators  represented  7,2%  of  all  allotment  farms  and 
15.6%  of  the  original  allotted  acres.  These  farmers  have  received 
revised  allotments  of  3,562, U03  acres  equal  to  lhO%  of  their  base  allot¬ 
ments — an  increase  of  1,017,830  acres. 


Total  supply,  1959-60  marketing  year  Bales 

(000) 

1.  Carryover,  August  1,  1959  .  8,6ll 

2.  Indicated  production,  1959  .  lU,U83  a/ 

3.  Estimated  imports . . .  . 60 

Iw  Total  (item  1  +  item  2  +  item  3)  .  23,l5U  b/ 


a/  October  crop  estimate. 

b/  Excludes  current  crop  ginnings  prior  to  August  1. 
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Normal  supply,  1959»60  marketing  year  Bales 

(000) 

5.  Domestic  consumption,  1959  »• .  8,900 

6.  Estimated  exports  •  •• .  5,500 

7.  Total  (item  5  +  item  6)  . » 14,400 

8.  Allowance  for  carryover  (30$  of  item  7)  .  4,320 

9.  Total  (item  7  +  item  8)  .  18,720 

10.  Supply  percentage  (item  4  •*  item  9)  .  123.6$ 


State  acreage  allotments  were  announced  on  October  15,  1959  for  upland 
and  October  16  for  extra  long  staple. 


State 

1959  Crop 

I960  Cron 

Total 

Allotment 

Available 

for 

Distribution 
To  States 

Choice  B 
Increase 

Total 

Allotted 

Acreage 

Total 

Allotment 

Available 

for 

Distribution 
To  States 

Alabama  . 

985,191 

14,266 

999,457 

989,046 

Arizona . . 

330,835 

31,805 

362,640 

320,419 

Arkansas  . 

1,339,171 

97,783 

1,436,954 

1,31*5,278 

California  . .  •  • . 

733,618 

180,024 

913,642 

728,202 

Florida . . 

37,380 

274 

37,651* 

37,518 

Georgia  . . 

850,600 

4,751 

855,351 

859,927 

Illinois  . 

3,11*3 

165 

3,308 

3,142 

Kansas  . 

26 

9 

35 

26 

Kentucky . . 

7,552 

1,639 

9,191 

7,631* 

Louisiana  . . 

578,579 

22,675 

601,254 

574,980 

Maryland  . 

IS 

- 

15 

15 

Mississippi  . 

1,570,967 

77,423 

1,648,390 

1,576,251* 

Missouri . . . 

357,796 

63,568 

421,364 

357,1*95 

Nevada  . . 

3,31*3 

73 

3,4l6 

3,31*3 

New  Mexico . 

171,380 

19,691 

191,071 

169,013 

North  Carolina  . 

470,315 

12,045 

482,360 

474,715 

Oklahoma . . 

752,784 

21*,  753 

777,537 

775,226 

South  Carolina  . 

698,238 

20,630 

718,868 

701,609 

Tennessee . . . 

551*, 635 

26,103 

580,738 

550,745 

Texas  . 

6,81*6,757 

419,239 

7,265,996 

6,817,1*77 

Virginia  . 

17.675 

914 

18,589 

17,936 

Total  State  Allotments  • 

16,310,000 

1,017,830 

17,327,830 

16,310,000 

Estimated  Choice  B 

increase  . 

1,020,000 

16,310,000 

1,017,830 

17,327,830 

17,330,0001 

Extra  long  staple  cotton.  On  October  14,  1959,  a  national  marketing  quota 
of  66,590  standard  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight  and  a  national  acreage 
allotment  of  64,776  acres  were  proclaimed  for  the  I960  crop. 
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Quotas  and  allotments  will  apply  principally  to  American-Egyptian,  Sea 
Island  (in  the  continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico)  and  Sealand 
cotton. 


Total  suodIv.  1959-60  marketing  year 

Bales 

1.  Carryover,  August  1,  1959  •< 

.  106,300 

2.  Indicated  production,  1959  « 

73,U00 

a/ 

3*  Estimated  imports . - 

65.600 

iu  Total  (item  1  +  2  +  item  3) 

265,300 

.§/  October  crop  estimate. 

Normal  suonly,  1959-60  marketing  year 

Bales 

5.  Domestic  consumption,  1959  • 

.  115,000 

6.  Estimated  exports . 

.  5,000 

7.  Total  (item  5  +  item  6) 

.  120,000 

8.  Allowance  for  carryover  (30$  of  item  7)  •••• 

36,000 

9.  Total  (item  7  +  item  8)  •  ••■ 

.  156,000 

10.  Supply  percentage  (item  I4  t 

item  9)  ........ 

170, 

.0$ 

Acreage  Allotted,  by  State,  1959  Crop  Compared  with  i960 

Number  of 

1959 

I960 

Designated 

Acreage 

Acreage 

State 

counties 

Allotted 

Allotted 

Arizona  . . . . . 

29,908 

27,326 

California  ...» . 

1*25 

h2h 

Florida  . 

.  635 

S5U 

Georgia  . . 

116 

132 

New  Mexico  •  •  . . . . 

5 

lib  003 

12,1*78 

Texas  . •  •«< 

2(4,196 

22,21*3 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . 

South  areas 

1.539 

1.619 

Total  . 

70,822 

61*,  776 

Not  later  than  December  15  following  the  proclamation  of  quotas  a  refer¬ 
endum  must  be  held  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor  or  oppose  such 
quotas.  Preliminary  returns  indicate  that  in  referenda  held  December  15, 
1959,  95.2$  of  the  farmers  voting  favored  quotas  for  the  i960  crop  of 
upland  cotton  and  85.2$  favored  quotas  for  extra  long  staple  cotton. 

The  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage’  planted  to  cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted)  in  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar:  year  in  which  the 
national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 
weather. 
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The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted)  in  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
marketing  quota  is  proclaimed  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather. 

The  State  Committee  is  authorized  to  reserve  not  tg  exceed  10%  (15%  in 
the  case  of  Oklahoma)  of  the  State  allotment  for  adjustments  in  county 
allotments  due  to  trends  in  acreage,  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plant¬ 
ings,  small  or  new  farms,  or  to  correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and 
to  prevent  hardship. 

The  county  acreage  allotment,  less  the  county  reserve  (not  to  exceed  15%) 
is  apportioned  to  eligible  old  cotton  farms  (previous  year’s  allotment) 
under  section  3l4i(f )(8)  of  the  Act.  Minimum  farm  allotments  are  author¬ 
ized  at  the  smaller  of  10  acres  or  the  1958  acreage  allotment  established 
for  the  farm  (effective  beginning  with  the  1959  crop). 

The  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  15%  is  to  be  used  for  establishing  "new”  farm 
allotments  and  for  adjusting  "old"  farm  allotments. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  from  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing 
excess  is  the  normal  yield  times  excess  acres,  but  it  may  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  less  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  allotment. 

For  Upland  cotton,  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  subject  to  a  penalty  at 
a  rate  equal  to  50%  of  parity  price  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  crop  is  produced  and  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  the 
penalty  rate  is  the  higher  of  50%  of  parity  or  50%  of  support  price. 

CORN  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  (932  counties) 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  approved  August  28,  1958,  provided  that  a 
referendum  be  held  not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  to  determine  whether 
farmers  favored  the  new  program  provided  in  such  Act  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  corn  acreage  allotments  and  for  a  new  method  of  setting 
support  prices  on  the  19 59  and  succeeding  crops  of  corn. 

In  a  referendum  held  November  25,  1958,  71.1%  of  the  f aimers  voting 
favored  the  new  program.  Under  such  program  there  will  be  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1959  and  later  years. 

RICE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS  (157  counties) 

On  November  5,  1959,  a  national  rice  acreage  allotment  of  1,652,596  acres 
(the  minimum  established  by  law)  was  proclaimed.  On  December  1,  1959, 
marketing  quotas  for  the  I960  crop  of  rice  were  proclaimed.  Individual 
marketing  quotas  for  farms  staying  within  their  acreage  allotment  will  be 
the  actual  production  from  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
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Marketing  quotas  for  rice  must  be  proclaimed  (not  later  than  December  31) 
whenever  in  any  calendar  year  it  is  determined  that  the  total  supply  of 
rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year  win  exceed 
normal  supply  for  such  marketing  year  by  more  than  10$.  Marketing  quotas 
for  any  crop  of  rice  may  be  proclaimed  at  any  time  during  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  will  be  produced. 

A  referendum  must  be  held  within  30  days  after  the  proclamation  of  quotas 
to  determine  whether  farmers  approve  quotas.  In  order  to  become  effective, 
at  least  two- thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  must  favor  quotas.  Preliminary 
returns  indicate  that  rice  growers  approved  marketing  quotas  by  a  favorable 
vote  of  90.7$  in  the  referendum  held  December  15,  1959. 

Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  calendar  year,  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  crop  of  rice  to  be  produced  in  the  next  calendar  year  must  be 
proclaimed.  The  national  acreage  allotment  is  that  acreage  which  will,  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  rice  for  the  five  preceding 
calendar  years,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  adequate,  together  with  the  esti¬ 
mated  carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  then 
current,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the 
next  calendar  year,  not  less  than  the  normal  supply. 

Determination  of  Rice  Normal  Supply,  Marketing  Quota 

Level.  Total  Supply  and  Supply  Percentage 


Normal  supply  and  marketing  quota  level  Thousand  Cwts. 


1.  Estimated  domestic  consumption,  1958-59  •••••  25,881 

2.  Estimated  exports,  1959-60  . . .  29,000 

3.  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  . . 5U,88l 

lu  Allowance  for  carryover  (10$  of  item  3) .  5,U88 

5.  Normal  supply  (item  3  +  item  1*)  . .  60,369 

6.  Marketing  quota  level  (110$  of  item  5) .  66,1*06 

Total  supply  and  supply  percentage 

7.  Carryover  on  August  1,  1959  .  15,680 

8.  Estimated  production  in  1959  . * . .  53,139 

9.  Estimated  imports,  1959-60  . . .  150 

10.  Total  supply  (items  7  +  item  8  +  item  9)  ••••  68,969 

11.  Supply  percentage  (item  10  <♦  item  5)  .  111*. 2 

Determination  of  Normal  Supply  and  National  Rice  Acreage  Allotment 

Normal  Supply  a /  Thousand  Cwts. 


1.  Estimated  domestic  consumption,  1959-60 

2.  Estimated  exports,  1960-61  . . 

3.  Total  (item  1  +  item  2)  . . . 

1*.  Allowance  for  carryover  (10$  of  item  3) 
5.  Total  (item  3  +  item  l*)  . . . 


26,1*11 

25.000 

51,101 

5,110 

^2 
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Determination  of  Normal  Supply  and  National  Rice  Acreage  Allotment  (Cont«d) 


National  acreage  allotment  Thousand  Cwts. 


6.  Estimated  carryover  on  August  1,  I960  .  13,000 

7.  Indicated  production  needed  in  I960  (item  5 

-  item  6)  . . . . .  U3,552 

8.  National  average  yield  per  planted  acre  3,153  lbs. 

9.  Indicated  acreage  allotment  (item  7  +  item  8)  1,381,288  acres 

10.  Minimum  national  acreage  allotment  for  I960  1,652,596  acres 


a/  Normal  supply  is  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  in  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  determined. 

Estimated  number  of  Allotment  Farms  and  Acreage  Allotted  by  State 


1959 

I960 

Est,  No.  of 

Acreage 

Acreage 

State 

Allot.  Farms 

Allotment 

Allotment 

Arizona  . 

229 

229 

Arkansas . . 

398,855 

399,012 

California  * . 

299,61*8 

299,766 

Florida  . . 

956 

957 

Illinois  . 

20 

20 

Louisiana . .  .  • 

U7M92 

^75,008 

Mississippi  * . 

16,669 

1*6, 67U 

Missouri  . 

8U 

U,76  5 

U,76? 

North  Carolina  • • • • * 

38 

38 

Oklahoma . 

llj.9 

lh9 

South  Carolina . 

2,81(5 

2,8U6 

Tennessee  . 

517 

517 

Texas  . 

....  1,909 

U22,lli7 

U22,313 

National  Reserve  . . . 

866 

300 

Total . . 

1,652,596 

1,652,596 

The  national  acreage  allotment,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1$  thereof 
for  apportionment  to  farms  receiving  allotments  which  are  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  of  an  insufficient  State  or  county  allotment  or  because  rice  was 
not  planted  on  the  farm  during  all  preceding  five  years,  is  apportioned 
among  the  rice-producing  States  on  the  basis  of  the  average  number  of 
acres  of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  preceding  five  years,  with  adjust¬ 
ments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period. 
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The  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  in  one  of  two  ways: 

1.  To  rice  producers  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by  the 
producer,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotments  previously 
established  for  such  producer  (in  the  State),  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
acreage,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  rice, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  rice*  Not  more  than  3%  of  the  State  acreage  allotment 

is  apportioned  to  persons  who  have  not  produced  rice  during  any  one  of  the 
past  five  years.  The  producer  allotments  so  determined  are  assigned  to 
farms  on  which  the  producers  will  be  engaged  in  producing  the  crop  of  rice 
for  which  the  allotments  are  established. 

2.  If  the  Secretary,  'upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Committee  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Act,  the  State  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  rice  has 
been  produced  during  any  one  of  such  period  of  years  on  the  basis  of  fore¬ 
going  factors  using  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage 
allotments  previously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production 

of  rice  by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  established 
for  such  producers.  Not  more  than  3%  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  is 
apportioned  to  farms  on  which  rice  has  not  been  produced  for  the  past  five 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  is  the  actual  production  on  the  farm  less  "farm 
marketing  excess,"  The  farm  marketing  excess  is  the  normal  production  of 
the  number  of  acres  planted  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  except 
that  the  farm  marketing  excess  may  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which 
the  actual  production  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  if  the  producer  furnishes  proof  of  such  actual  production 
to  the  Secretary. 

Whenever  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  the  producer  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  SO%  of  the  parity 
price  as  of  June  1$  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  produced. 

The  penalty  may  be  avoided  or  postponed  by  storage  or  by  disposing  of  the 
commodity  in  such  other  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  delivery  to  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  or  other  agency  within  the  Department.  The  marketing 
quota  penalty  was  set  at  $2.88  per  cwt.  for  the  1957  crop, 

QUOTA  PENALTY  COLLECTIONS 

The  following  table  shows  the  cumulative  marketing  quota  penalty  collections 
which,  except  for  refunds  to  producers,  are  deposited  into  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury. 


Summary  of  Cumulative  Wet  Marketing 
,a  Penalty  Collections  as  of  June  30,  1959 
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LEGISLATION  ENACTED,  FIRST  SESSION,  86TH  CONGRESS,  AFFECTING  ACREAGE 
"ALLOTMENT  AND'MARKETING  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT~OF~193U ,  AS  MENDED . *  .  . .  . . . 

Peanuts 

Public  Law  86-358  provides  that  any  peanuts  which  are  marketed  before  drying 
or  removal  of  moisture,  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts  are 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

The  provision  has  been  in  effect  on  a  temporary  basis.  This  extends  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  to  cover  the  i960  and  1961  crops. 

Wheat 

Public  Law  86-27  deferred  until  June  1,  1959 ,  the  proclamation  of  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on  the  i960  crop  of  wheat. 

Cotton 

Public  Law  86-172  among  other  things,  permits  cotton  farmers  to  protect  their 
allotment  status  by  meeting  (each  year)  prescribed  requirements  as  to  planting  . 
cotton  or  releasing  unused  allotments;  provides  that  beginning  with  allotments  ' 
for  the  1961  crop,  the  full  amount  of  the  previous  allotment  would  be  used  only 
if  an  acreage  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  allotment  was  actually  planted  (or 
regarded  as  planted  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  or  Great  Plains  program  or  the 
release  and  reapportionment  provisions).  If  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm  in  the  preceding  year  was  less  than  75  percent  of  the  allotment,  the 
base  would  be  the  average  of  the  previous  allotment  and  the  cotton  acreage 
history  determined  for  the  purposes  of  applying  the  75%  requirement;  provides 
that  if  some  cotton  is  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  or  Great  Plains  program)  in  any  one  of  three  years,  the  farm  history  may 
be  fully  protected  by  releasing  the  unused  farm  allotment  each  year. 

Public  Law  86-35-1  provides  that  the  national  marketing  quota  for  the  I960 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
1959  marketing  quota. 

General  { 

Public  Law  86-172  provides  that  beginning  with  the  i960  crops  full  allotments 
for  wheat,  cotton,  >gafjirtits,  rice,  and  tobacco  will  be  considered  as  planted 
if  in  the  year  then  current  or  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years  the 
acreage  planted  (excluding  released  and  reapportioned  allotments)  or  regarded 
as  planted  to  the  commodity  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  or  the  Great  Plains 
Program  is  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  farm  allotment.  Acreage  history 
credited  to  the  farm  under  this  provision  will  also  be  credited  to  the 
county  and  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  future  county  and  State 
allotments . 

-x-  -x-  -if-  -x-  -x-  -x-  -x-  -x- 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  activities, 
is  responsible  for  part  of  the  continuing  activities  of  the  Department  in 
the  area  of  preparedness  measures  relating  to  food  and  the  domestic 
distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies.  Such  work,  financed  from 
this  appropriation,  includes  periodic  evaluation  of  requirements  and 
supplies  of  food  (including  fibers,  tobacco,  and  oilseeds)  and  supporting 
nonfood  materials  and  facilities.  Work  also  includes  analyses  to  determine 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  necessary  food  in  an  emergency 
period  and  to  point  out  problem  areas. 
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(b)  Sugar  Act  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  I960  and  base  for  1961 . .  $71,500,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . . ,,,,,, . . . . .  74,500,000 

Increase  (mandatory  payments  to  sugar  producers  for  1960  crop)  .  +3 , 000 , 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Payments  to  sugar  producers: 

(a)  Continental  beet  area  ... 

(b)  Continental  cane  area  . . . 

(c)  Offshore  cane  area  . 

Total  payments  . 

2.  Operating  expenses  . . 

Total  employee  health  benefit 

costs  (P.L.  86-382)  . . 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  a /  . 

$37,443,350 

7,398,000 

28.922.224 

$38,465,000 

9,381,400 

21,356.174 

+$818,000 

+670,100 

+1,502,326 

$39,283,000 

10,051,500 

22,858,500 

73.763,574 

69,202,574 

+2,990,426 

72.193,000 

2,236,426 

2,297,426 

+9,574 

T+9 ,8001 

2,307,000 

[9,8001 

76,000.000 

71.500,000 

+3.000,000(1) 

74.500,000 

a /  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $75,987,021.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  $12,979  reflects,  primarily,  the  effect  of  refunds  from  payments  to 
producers  in  prior  years  and  an  excess  of  printing  orders  placed  in  1959  over 
printing  used  in  that  year. 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  The  increase  of  $3,000,000  for  mandatory  payments  to  sugar  producers  for  the 

1960  crop  is  composed  of: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $818,000  for  conditional  payments  to  producers  in  the 
domestic  beet  area; 

(b)  An  increase  of  $670,100  for  payments  to  producers  in  the  Mainland  cane 
area; 

(c)  An  increase  of  $1,502,326  for  payments  to  producers  in  the  offshore  cane 
area.  This  is  comprised  of  an  increase  of  $832,230  in  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  1960  Hawaiian  crop,  a  decrease  of  $33,342  in  the  1960  Virgin 
Islands  crop,  and  an  increase  of  $703,438  in  payments  to  be  made  from 
fiscal  year  1961  funds  on  the  Puerto  Rican  crops,  over  available  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1960. 

(d)  An  adjustment  of  $9,574  between  payments  to  sugar  producers  and  operating 
expenses  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs  under  Public  law  86-382. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the 
"Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 

On  the  basis  of  current  estimates  of  production,  a  total  of  $80,703,685  (including 
administrative  expenses)  will  be  required  for  the  1960  sugar  program  plus 
$12,375,547  for  payments  on  the  1959-60  Puerto  Rican  crop,  which  were  deferred 
until  the  fiscal  year  1961,  making  total  requirements  for  the  program  $93,079,232. 
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The  appropriation  requested  is  $74,500,000  which  contemplates  an  estimated 
deferral  of  $18,579,232  until  fiscal  year  1962  for  payments  on  the  1960-61 
Puerto  Rican  crop. 

The  method  of  financing  payments  to  producers  and  Operating  expenses  are  shown 
by  crop  years  and  fiscal  years  in  the  following  Table  I. 


METHOD  OF  FINANCING 
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The  number  of  payees  are  shown  in  Table  II.  The  estimate  for  the  1960  crop 
program  compared  with  prior  year  data  on  tonnage,  production,  total  payments 
and  average  payment  per  ton  is  shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  II  NUMBER  OF  PAYEES 


Area 

1958 

Crop 

1959  Crop 
(estimate) 

1960  Crop 
(estimate) 

Continental  sugar  beet  area  . 

40,402 

41,000 

41,500 

Continental  sugar  cane  area  . 

5,961 

6,500 

6,800 

Hawaii  . 

706 

1,050 

1,050 

Puerto  Rico  . 

16,400 

18,500 

19,000 

Virgin  Islands  . 

266 

266 

350 

Total  . 

63.735 

67,316 

68,700 

Total  sugar  production  from  the  1960  crops  in  the  domestic  areas  is  estimated 
at  5,575,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  This  is  287,500  tons  more  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  total  production  from  the  1959  crops.  These  estimates  are  based  upon 
an  analysis  and  consideration  of  sugar  inventories,  probable  production  and 
consumption  of  sugar  during  1959,  prospective  level  of  United  States  consumers' 
requirements  for  calendar  year  1960  and  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Domestic  beet  sugar  area  production  from  the  1960  crop  is  estimated  at 
2,400,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  which  is  50,000  tons  more  than  the  1959  crop 
is  expected  to  produce.  Indicated  1959  quota  deficits  in  two  other  domestic 
areas  will  enable  the  beet  area  to  market  more  sugar  in  1959  than  its  basic 
quota  level.  This  will  reduce  beet  sugar  inventories  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  next  calendar  year. 

Production  from  the  1960  crop  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  is  estimated 
at  750,000  tons  which  is  50,000  tons  more  than  the  1959  crop  estimate.  The 
I960  crop  figure  represents  a  production  objective  in  line  with  anticipated 
sugar  quota  and  carryover  stock  requirements  for  the  area. 

Hawaii 1 s  1960  crop  production  is  estimated  at  1,065,000  tons  which  is  90,000 
tons  higher  than  the  area's  1959  crop  production  estimate  but  lower  than  the 
probable  1960  sugar  quota  and  carryover  stock  requirements  level  for  the  area. 
The  estimate  reflects  the  adverse  effects  of  the  1958  strike  on  cane  growing 
in  1958  for  harvest  in  1960. 

The  1960-61  crop  production  of  1,350,000  tons  for  Puerto  Rico  is  consistent 
with  prospective  quota  and  inventory  needs  for  the  area  although  it  is  100,000 
tons  more  than  the  Island's  estimated  1959-60  crop  production. 

The  1960  crop  in  the  Virgin  Islands  has  suffered  from  severe  drought  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  at  10,000  tons.  This  is  2,500  tons  less  than  the  Island's 
1959  crop  production. 


Sugar  Program  Data  -  1958-60  Crop  Years 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in 
brackets) ; 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1943  *  *  *  Provided, 

That  expenditures  (including  transfers)  from  this 
appropriation  for  other  than  payments  to  sugar 
producers  shall  not  exceed  [$2,297,426]  $2,307,000. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  increases  the  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  from  $2,297,426  to 
$2,307,000.  The  increase  of  $9,574  is  required  to  meet  employee  health 
benefit  costs  under  Public  Law  86-382.  No  increase  in  total  appropria¬ 
tion  is  required  as  additional  amounts  needed  for  this  purpose  are  offset 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  program  funds.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Sugar  Requirements  and  Quotas 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine 
each  year  consumers*  requirements  of  sugar  for  the  succeeding  year  and 
make  such  revisions  of  the  initial  estimate  as  necessary. 

The  requirements  or  total  quotas,  for  the  calendar  year  1958  were  ini¬ 
tially  established  at  8,800,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  On  May  22,  1958, 
quotas  were  increased  to  8,900,000  tons  in  view  of  the  changing  seasonal 
production— consumption  balance,  prevailing  market  conditions,  and  the 
rate  of  sugar  distribution.  Sugar  quotas  were  further  increased  three 
times  during  the  calendar  year  1958  to  a  final  level  of  9*200,000  tons, 
to  make  needed  supplies  available. 

Initial  quotas  for  calendar  year  1959  were  established  at  9*200,000  tons 
to  provide  a  supply  of  sugar  adequate  to  meet  normal  U,  S,  requirements. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Department  announced  that  "In  light  of  the 
current  strong  demand  and  market  conditions,  it  appears  undesirable  to 
cut  total  quotas  for  1959  below  the  (final  1958)  level  of  9*200,000  tons," 
On  September  3,  1959  quotas  were  increased  to  9*300,000  tons  because  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  sugar.  Quotas  were  further  increased  effective 
October  20,  1959  to  9*U00,000  tons  to  provide  needed  supplies  to  the 
Northeast. 

Consumers*  sugar  requirements  for  calendar  years  1958  and  1959  were 
distributed  quota-wise  in  accordance  with  the  Sugar  Act  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  5k 5*  81|.th  Congress,  approved  May  29*  1956,  This  law,  which 
with  certain  exceptions  became  effective  as  of  January  1,  1956,  restored 
to  the  domestic  areas  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
U.  S.  sugar  market.  Foreign  areas  retained  the  quotas  assigned  to  them 
at  the  time  the  amendments  became  effective  and  also  share  in  the  growth 
of  the  U.  S.  market.  Beginning  in  1956,  market  growth  in  excess  of 
8*350,000  tons  is  shared  55  percent  by  domestic  areas  and  k5  percent  by 
foreign  countries.  Cuba  now  supplies  about  30  percent  of  the  market 
growth  and  full-duty  countries  as  a  group  about  15  percent. 
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Sugar  quotas  for  the  calendar  years  1958  and  1959  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Production  Area 

1958  Quotas 

Final 

1 959  Quotas 

As  of  10/20/59 

Tlflmoc+.i  r*  V100+.  cncrar*  ................. 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

2,292,488 
720,805 
700,000  1 
815,000  i 
6,100  1 
980,000 
3,437,582 
248,025 

2,267,665 

697,783 

'  977,970  2/ 

'  969,875  2/ 

f  12,405  2/ 

980,000 
3,215,457 
278,845 

Man  r»l  a  nr?  pane  eni  erar*  ................. 

T-Iarra  •?  -i 

Pnor*+.rt  ftn  nn 

Virgin  Islands 

PVvi  1  imi no es  ......................... 

rViiV>a  ................................ 

n+.hor  *P  nroi  cm  r*mm+.T»T  oc  ............. 

Tn+.aT  ............................. 

9,200,000 

9,400,000 

1/  Adjusted  for  deficits.  Unadjusted  Quotas  were:  Hawaii  -  1,115,479 
Puerto  Rico  -  1,166,375;  and  the  Virgin  Islands  -  15,905;  short  tons, 
raw  value. 


2 /  Expected  deliveries  in  1959.  Despite  declaration  of  deficits,  full 
basic  quotas  are  available  to  these  areas  as  follows:  Hawaii, 
1,140,462;  Puerto  Rico,  1,192,498  and  Virgin  Islands  16,261  ,  short 
tons,  raw  value. 

Domestic  sugar  prices  were  relatively  stable  for  the  1959  fiscal  year. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid,  at  New  York,  was  6.25  cents  per  pound 
on  July  1,  1958,  and  6.30  on  June  30,  1959,  while  the  average  monthly 
price  for  the  fiscal  year  was  6.22.  The  monthly  average  price  ranged 
from  a  high  of  6.47  (October  1958)  to  a  low  of  5.84  (March  1959). 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined  cane  sugar  at  New  York  was  9.35  cents  per 
pound  both  at  the  start  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  average 
price  was  9.29.  A  price  of  9.35  prevailed  from  July  1,  1958  to  February 
16,  1959,  when  it  declined  to  9.20.  A  further  decline  to  9.05  occurred 
on  March  23,  1959  but  on  May  18,  1959,  it  returned  to  the  9.35  cent  level. 

Marketing  Allotments 

Sec.  205(a)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  quota  for  any  area  shall  be 
allotted  to  persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  when  necessary  to  insure 
orderly  marketing  and  to  afford  interested  persons  an  equitable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  market  sugar  within  such  quota. 
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A  public  hearing  was  held  in  March  1959  regarding  allotment  of  the  1959 
quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area.  The  hearing  record  disclosed 
that  the  prospective  supply  of  domestic  beet  sugar  available  for  market¬ 
ing  in  1959  would  exceed  the  area’s  quotg  to  an  extent  that  allotment  of 
the  quota  was  indicated.  Consequently,  an  allotment  order  jugulating 
the  marketings  of  sugar  within  the  quota  for  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area 
was  issued  in  June  and  became  effective  July  22,  1959* 

Since  total  Puerto  Rican  sugar  supplies  in  1959  are  less  than  the  Island’s 
1959  sugar  quotas,  it  was  not  necessary  to  restrict  marketings  of  Puerto 
Rican  sugar,  except  for  sugar  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  idainland  for  direct 
consumption.  Allotments  governing  such  sugar  became  effective  in  January, 
1958. 

Payments  to  Producers 


Payments  are  made  to  domestic  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  who 
comply  with  certain  requirements  with  respect  to  proportionate  shares 
(acreage  allotments).  These  requirements  are  non-employment  of  child 
labor,  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  processor- 
producers,  the  payment  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  purchased  from  other  producers. 

Pursuant  to  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  19U8,  conditional  payments  on 
the  1958  crops  totalling  $66,562,238  were  made  to  about  63,735  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  producers  in  2h  States,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  (Table  I) 


Payments  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19 U8  and  Number  of  Payees,  in  the 
Domestic  Sugar  Producing  Areas,  Crop  Years  1957  and  1958  1/ 
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1957-1958  and  1958-1959  crops 


Excise  and  Import  Taxes 
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The  Act,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  imposes  a,  tax 
of  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  on  all  beet  or  cane 
sugar  processed  in  or  irrported  into  the  continental  United  States  for  direct 
consumption.  The  excise  tax  on  sugar,  under  Public  Law  515,  was  extended 
to  June  30,  1961. 

The  following  table  shows  taxes  collected  compared  with  obligations  under 
the  sugar  program: 


Sugar  Tax  Collections 

Fiscal 

Excise 

Import 

Total 

Year 

Tax 

Tax 

Total 

Obligations 

1938 

$30,569,130 

$2,680,298 

$33,219,128 

$22,080 ,599 

1939 

65,  kill, 058 

3,591,627 

68,908,685 

52,160,651 

'19l0 

68,11.5,358 

5,156,207 

73,601,565 

17,212,100 

19lil 

71,831,839 

1,859,760 

79,691,599 

17,677,678 

19U2 

68,229,803 

1,088,963 

72,318,766 

17,869,513 

19l3 

53,551,777 

3,520,061 

57,071,811 

55,638,371 

1 9ll 

68,788,910 

5,097,910 

73,886,850 

51,818,026 

1915 

73,293,966 

3,S52,iai!. 

76,816,380 

52,361,159 

19U6 

56,731,986 

3,231,592 

59,963,578 

18, 118,125 

19l7 

59,151,922 

5,115,1017 

61,267,369 

53,313,819 

1918 

71,216,831 

3,281,502 

71,531,336 

51,797,108 

1919 

76,171,356 

1,698,867 

80,873,223 

71,880,810 

1950 

71,188,029 

1,091,155 

75,279,181 

59,935,191 

1951 

80,191,88b. 

3,613,179 

83,805,363 

63,681,105 

1952 

78,173,191 

3,621,210 

82,091,101 

69, 813,289 

1953 

78,129,860 

5,005,959 

83,135,819 

61,929,566 

1955 

73,885,000 

1,198,368 

78,383,368 

59,630,519 

1955 

78,512,000 

1,177,097 

82,689,097 

59,600,000 

1956 

82,891,000 

1,806,321 

87,700,321 

59,60 0,000 

1957 

86,091,000 

1,305,501 

90,396,501 

67,600,000 

1958 

85,911,000 

1,957,798 

90,868,798 

67,662,500 

1959 

86,378,000 

5,683,187 

92,061,187 

76,000,000 

Subtotal 

1,567,786,903 

93,81.0,756 

1,661,627 ,659 

1,257,  oil., 068 

I960  (Est) 

87,000,000 

5,000,000 

92,000,000 

71,500,000 

1961  (Est) 

87,500,000 

5,500,000 

93,000,000 

7l,5oo,ooo 

Total 

l,7l2, 286,903 

101,310,756 

1,816,627,659 

1,103,511,068 

Tax  collections  exceed  total  program  obligations  in  the  amount  of  $10l, 613,591 
for  fiscal  years  1938  through  195>9. 


Fair  Wage  and  Price  Determinations 
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The  Sugar  Act  requires  that  determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable  wages  and 
prices  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  after  holding  public  hearings  and 
after  appropriate  investigations.  Determinations  of  wages  and  prices  are 
issued  annually  for  the  following  domestic  areas:  sugar  beet .Louisiana 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  For  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Florida  fair  price 
determinations  are  issued  annually  but  the  wage  determinations  for  these 
areas  have  been  placed  on  a  continuing  basis  -  (Hawaii  in  195k,  Puerto 
Rico  in  1957,  and  Florida  in  1959). 

Under  the  wage  determinations  issued  during  the  1959  fiscal  year,  wage 
rates  continued  unchanged  in  all  areas,  except  Florida.  For  Florida  two 
wage  determinations  were  issued  during  the  year.  The  first,  issued 
August  8,  1958,  applicable  from  August  lb,  1958  to  June  30,  1959  increased 
the  basic  wage  rates  by  5  cents  per  hour,  and  the  second,  issued  June  29, 
1959,  applicable  after  July  1,  1959  increased  the  basic  time  rates  10  cents 
per  hour.  The  latter  determination  was  issued  on  a  continuing,  basis  to 
remain  in  effect  until  amended,  superseded,  or  terminated. 

Fair  price  determinations  were  issued  for  all  domestic  producing  areas  and 
two  of  these  determinations  were  amended.  The  determination  for  the  sugar 
beet  area  continued  the  provisions  of  the  prior  determination  except  that 
the  determination  did  not  apply  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  Subsequently,  two 
amendments  to  this  determination  were  issued  affecting  primarily  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  These  amendments  established 
the  maximum  amounts  which  processors  could  charge  producers  for  freight  on 
sugar  beets  grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  shipped  to  processing  plants 
located  outside  the  Valley  and  required  all  processors  to  submit  to  the 
Department  statements  showing  the  computation  of  net  returns  for  beet  sugar 
and,  where  applicable,  the  quantities  of  sugar  marketed  by  a  processor  to 
affiliate  companies. 

The  determination  for  Louisiana  provided  rates  for  establishing  the  maximum 
allowance  which  processors  are  required  to  pay  to  producers  for  hauling 
sugarcane  from  the  farm  to  the  mill  and  eliminated  the  requirements  for  a 
molasses  payment  on  frozen  sugarcane  with  excessive  acidity.  The  deter¬ 
mination  for  Florida  was  changed  to  provide  that  processors  elect  either 
of  two  specified  methods  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  producers* 
sugarcane  and  to  eliminate  the  previously  permitted  deduction  from  the  raw 
sugar  price  of  handling  and  storing  expenses  on  over-quota  sugar.  Basic 
pricing  provisions  of  both  determinations  were  unchanged  from  the  prior  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  price  determinations  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  were  continued  without  change  except  for  minor  revisions  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  did  not  materially  affect  the  price  for  sugarcane.  The  fair 
price  determinations  for  the  1956,  1957  and  1958  crops  of  Hawaiian  sugarcane 
were  amended  to  permit  processors  under  certain  conditions  to  charge  pro¬ 
ducers  administrative  overhead  costs  incurred  while  acting  as  agent  for  the 
producer  in  the  handling  and  delivery  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses.  The 
Hawaiian  fair  price  determination  for  the  1959  crop  increased  the  maximum 
tolling  rates  which  processors  may  charge  producers  for  processing  sugarcane 
by  3  percentage  points.  Minor  changes  were  made  in  some  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  determination  which  were  not  expected  to  affect  the  producer- 
processor  sharing  relationship. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  investigations  of  problems  related  to  wage  and 
price  determinations  were  conducted  in  all  domestic  producing  areas,  prior 
to  public  hearings  in  such  areas. 

Proportionate  Share  Determinations  (Acreage  Allotment) 


Proportionate  shares  for  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farms  are  established  for 
each  crop  since  the  marketing  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  within  such 
shares  constitutes  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment.  Restrictive  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  are  required  in  any  area  when  the  indicated  sugar  production 
is  greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  fill  the  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  inventory  for  such  area. 

In  view  of  the  level  of  supplies  and  potential  production  of  sugar  in  the 
mainland  cane  area,  a  determination  was  issued  on  July  lli,  1958 ,  continuing 
restrictive  proportionate  shares  on  the  1959  crop.  However,  on  March  1>, 

1959 *  the  Department  eased  acreage  restrictions  by  permitting  the  harvest¬ 
ing  for  sugar  or  seed  of  all  1959-crop  acreage  of  sugarcane  then  growing. 

This  action  was  taken  to  increase  the  sugar  supply  in  the  area  since  the 
effective  inventory  on  January  1,  1959*  was  lower  than  desirable.  The 
depletion  of  stocks  resulted  from  increases  in  the  1958  marketing  quota 
for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  stemming  from  large  deficits  in  offshore 
domestic  areas,  and  a  smaller  than  anticipated  1958-crop  sugar  production 
in  the  area  itself. 

A  determination  issued  May  25*  1959*  established  1960-crop  proportionate 
shares  for  sugarcane  farms  in  the  mainland  cane  area  on  a  nonrestrictive 
basis  by  permitting  the  marketing  for  sugar  or  seed  of  all  sugarcane  on 
each  farm.  This  action  will  enable  processors  to  meet  marketing  opportu¬ 
nities  for  I960  as  well  as  to  build  up  inventories  to  a  more  normal  level. 

Restrictive  proportionate  shares  were  continued  for  the  1959  crop  in  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area.  In  a  determination  issued  October  2,  1958,  State 
acreage  allocations  were  established  within  the  national  sugar  beet  acreage 
limitation  which  was  set  at  925,000  acres,  compared  with  a  final  allotment 
of  93^,000  acres  for  1958*  950,000  acres  for  1957  and  850,000  acres  for  each 
of  the  crops  in  1955  and  1956.  ASG  State  Committees  were  assigned  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  establishment  of  individual  farm  proportionate  shares  within 
State  acreage  allocations  and  within  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  deter¬ 
mination. 

A  determination  issued  December  3,  1958,  established  1958-59-crop  proportion¬ 
ate  shares  for  sugarcane  farms  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  level  of  actual 
marketings,  because  the  island1 s  indicated  sugar  supplies  appeared  inadequate 
to  fill  its  marketing  quotas  and  provide  a  normal  carryover.  It  is  the 
third  straight  year  of  nonrestrictive  sugarcane  marketings  for  the  area. 

The  proportionate  share  determination  for  the  Virgin  Islands  was  placed  on 
a  continuing  nonrestrictive  basis  in  July  195U.  This  determination 
established  proportionate  shares  for  each  farm  in  the  area  at  the  actual 
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level  of  production.  Subsequent  crop  production  has  not  required  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  restrictions. 

The  determination  issued  in  June  1955,  applicable  to  the  1955  and  subsequent 
crops.,  established  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  Hawaii  at  the  actual 
level  of  production.  However*  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm  of  any 
processor-producer  is  conditioned  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  cultivated  by  the  processor- 
producer  and  the  acreage  cultivated  by  independent  growers. 

Studies*  Surveys  and  Reports 


During  the  fiscal  year  1959  a  report  was  completed  of  costs*  returns*  profits* 
investment  and  man-hours  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  beet  sugar  for  the  crop  years  1953  through  1955.  Field  work  was 
completed  for  similar  studies  with  respect  to  sugarcane  production  and 
raw  cane  sugar  processing  for  Puerto  Rico  for  the  crop  years  1956  through 
1958,  and  commenced  for  Louisiana  for  the  crop  years  1956  through  1958. 

Summarization  of  a  Hawaiian  study  was  completed*  and  the  report  was  in 
process  of  preparation.  Also*  summarization  of  the  Puerto  Rican  study  was 
in  process  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

"Sugar  Statistics  and  Related  Data*  Compiled  in  the  Administration  of  the  * 

U.  S.  Sugar  Acts*  Volume  II*  Agricultural*  Manufacturing  and  Income  Statis¬ 
tics  for  the  Domestic  Sugar  Areas*"  (Revised)*  was  issued  in  December  1958. 

Sugar  Reports*  the  monthly  publication  of  the  Sugar  Division,  was  issued 
throughout  the  1959  fiscal  year.  This  publication  contains  the  latest  data 
available  on  the  domestic  movement,  supply  and  price  situation,  analyses  of 
the  world  and  domestic  market  situation  and  analysis  of  current  problems  of 
interest  to  domestic  producers  and  consumers. 

International  Sugar  Agreerent 

In  the  fall  of  1958*  following  four  weeks  of  negotiations  in  Geneva*  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  new  International  Sugar  Agreement  was  adopted  by  representatives 
of  the  world* s  leading  exporting  and  importing  countries.  The  new  agreement 
is  for  a  5-year  period  and  became  effective  January  1,  1959. 

Although  the  new  agreement  was  not  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States* 
this  Government  has  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  - 
notification  to  seek  accession  to  the  agreement  in  accordance  with  consti¬ 
tutional  procedures  of  the  United  States.  On  May  20*  1959,  the  President 
submitted  a  message  to  the  United  States  Senate  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  with  a  view  to  receiving  its  advice  and  consent  to  accession. 

The  Senate  took  such  action  on  July  21*  1959. 

The  new  agreement  promises  to  be  more  effective  than  the  previous  one  because 
of  the  participation  of  all  major  exporting  countries  including  Brazil*  Peru 
and  Indonesia*  countries  which  were  not  members  throughout  the  entire  period 
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of  the  previous  agreement.  As  of  June  30,  1959,  a  total  of  22  exporting  and 
7  importing  countries  had  signed  the  agreement  and  had  either  ratified  or 
declared  their  intention  to  seek  ratification. 

The  world  sugar  market  fluctuated  widely  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  because  of  the  large  world  sugar  crop  of  1958-59  and  the  unsettled 
political  situation  in  Cuba,  the  largest  exporter.  Prices  were  quite  stable 
from  July  to  November  1953,  monthly  averages  ranging  from  3.b2  cents  to  3.50 
cents  per  pound.  In  December,  importing  countries,  concerned  over  condi¬ 
tions  in  Cuba,  began  heavy  purchases  to  hedge  against  any  failure  in  the 
Cuban  crop.  On  December  31  the  price  rose  to  3.67  cents  per  pound  and  for 
the  month  averaged  3.6b  cents.  Termination  of  the  successful  revolution  on 
January  1,  1959,  allayed  fears  regarding  the  Cuban  crop  and  the  world  price 
fell  to  3. bO  cents  on  January  2,  the  first  market  day  of  the  new  year. 

From  that  point  on,  the  price  declined  steadily  to  2.75  cents  on  June  30, 
1959. 

The  International  Sugar  Council  held  its  first  meeting  under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  on  January  28,  1 959,  in  London.  In  view  of  the  lingering  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  uncertainty  in  Cuba,  and  despite  the  world  price  decline,  the 
Council  set  initial  1959  export  quotas  at  100  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  basic 
export  and  special  reserve  tonnages  of  the  agreement.  This  export  quota 
level  was  almost  one  million  tons  higher  than  estimated  net  requirements 
of  the  world  free  market. 

Export  quotas  were  automatic ally  cut  2  l/2  percent  on  February  21,  1959, 
following  a  period  of  17  days  when  the  spot  price,  f .a.s.  Cuba,  averaged 
less  than  3.25  cents  per  pound.  Later  in  the  month  the  Council  reduced 
quotas  another  5  percent  and  ruled  that  each  exporting  country  with  a  basic 
quota  of  more  than  75,000  tons  must  withhold  another  10  percent  of  its  basic 
export  tonnage  for  as  long  as  market  conditions  warranted. 

The  Council  held  its  third  1959  meeting  in  London  on  June  16-17,  1959  and 
cut  quotas  the  full  limit  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  to  80  percent 
of  the  basic  export  tonnages  for  countries  with  basic  export  tonnages  in 
excess  of  50,000  tons  and  to  90  percent  for  countries  with  smaller  quotas. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  attended  all  Council  sessions.  Also, 
data  relating  to  production,  supplies  and  imports  of  the  United  States 
were  furnished  to  the  Council  monthly. 

Field  Administration  of  Program 

The  Sugar  Program  is  administered  in  the  counties  by  elected  county  and  com¬ 
munity  committeemen  and  in  the  States  by  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committees  composed  of  resident  farmers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Administrative  expense  allocations  to  States  are  based  on  workload  data  for 
the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect  any  contemplated  changes  in  program 
operations . 
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Workload  Data 

Tables  II  and  III  set  forth  the  workload  data  in  connection  with  the  1959 
crop  (fiscal  year  i960). 

Table  II 


:  Number  :  Number  :  Estimated 

State  :  of  :  of  :  planted 

:  Counties  :  Farms : Acreage 


Illinois . :  b  :  107  :  1,970 

Indiana . :  1  :  1  :  2  3 

Iowa  . . :  b  :  26  :  l,3b0 

Michigan . :  26  :  3,396  :  78,200 

Ohio . :  18  :  l,lb9  :  22,190 

Wisconsin . : _ 20 _ : _ 592 _ : _ 8,600 


Midwest  Area . : _ 73 _ :  5,271 _ s _ 112,323 


California  . :  31  :  2,381  :  201,100 

Colorado . :  23  :  b,3b7  :  HtU,500 

Kansas . . . ;  10  :  128  :  8,b00 

Nevada . ;  1  :  10  :  b70 

New  Mexico . :  1  :  18  :  750 

Texas . :  5  :  52  :  1,780 

Utah . : _ 13  :  2,20b  _ 33,900 


Southwest  Area  ... : _ 8b _ :  9,  lb-0 _ : _ 390,900 


Idaho . :  23  s  3,991  :  87,900 

Minnesota . :  25  :  966  :  7b, 100 

Montana . :  20  :  1,319  s  56,500 

Nebraska . s  23  :  1,656  :  6b, 000 

North  Dakota . :  8  :  597  :  38,600 

Oregon . :  3  :  565  :  19,500 

South  Dakota . ;  5  s  133  :  5,900 

Washington . :  7  •*  1,173  •  3b,  100 

Wyoming . : _ 11 _ :  1,00b _ : _ 38,500 


Northwest  Area  . . . ; _ 125 _ ;  ll,b0b _ • _ bl9,100 


Total  States . :  282  :  25,8l5  :  922,323 
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Table  III 

Sugar  Act  Program  (Cane) 

Estimated  Workload  Data  for  the  195  9  Crop 


i  dumber  :  :  :  : 

Number  :  of  : Plantation:  Number : Estimated  : Estimated 

of  :  Mill  :  Mill  :  of  :  Planted  :Harvested 

Counties  :  Areas  :  Districts :  Farms  :Acreage*  :  Acreage 


Florida . U  :  -  :  -  :  l5 :  L|.8,000  :  - 

Louisiana . :  19  :  -  :  -  :  2,800:  273,000  :  - 

Puerto  Rico  -  :  26  :  -  :  16,000:  -  :  3U0,000 

Hawaii . :  -  :  -  :  2 7  :  300:  -  :  105,000 

Virgin  Islands  : _ -  : _ 1  : _ -  :  270  :  - _ :  U,2Li7 


Total . :  23  :  27  :  27  :  19,885:  321,000  :  Uh9,2U7 


-x  Not  available  for  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
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(c)  Conservation  Reserve  Program 


Appropriation  Act,  1960,  and  base  for  1961  .  $335,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . . .  361 ,783 ,000 

Increase  .  26, 7  83, 000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1961 

Increase  in  program  payments  to  producers  under  the  1960 
program  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  term  contracts 


compared  with  the  1959  program . . .  /31, 599, 200 

Decrease  in  operating  expenses  . . .  -4,816,200 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Conservation  reserve 
program: 

a.  Program  payments 

b.  Operating  expenses 

c.  Total  employee 
health  benefit 
costs  (P.L. 86-382) 

$154,981,635 

16,168,971 

A  -7 

C3i6,Uoo,ooo 

18,600,000 

.  A -7 

/$31 ,599 ,200(1) 
-4,816,200(2) 

/721.7657 

$347,999,200 

13,783,800 

/~21 ,7657 

Subtotal  a/  . 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

171,150,606 

181,787 

b/335,000,000 

^26,783,000 

361,783,000 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . 

171,332,393 

335,000,000 

/26, 783, 000 

361,783,000 

Transferred  to  other 
agencies  for  pay, 
postal,  and  other 
costs  . 

28,667,607 

Total  appropriation  . . 

200,000,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  are  $170,824,552  in  1959,  $335,542,981 
in  1960,  and  $362,186,000  in  1961.  The  difference  of  $326,054  in  1959  re¬ 
flects,  primarily,  a  recovery  of  prior  year  obligations.  The  difference  of 
$542,981  in  1960  and  $493,000  in  1961  reflect  the  estimated  excess  of  tree 
seedling  production  over  orders  placed  for  tree  seedlings  in  those  years. 

b /  In  addition,  $29,767,582  of  prior  year  appropriations  advanced  to  the 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  available  in  1960  for  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  Due  to  uncertainties  of  estimating  completion  of  practice  payments 
within  a  fiscal  year,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  in  advance  the  balance 
to  be  carried  into  1961  by  CCC. 
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Basis  of  Estimate 


Under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  authorized  by  the  Soil  Bank  Act, 
fanners  voluntarily  contract  to  take  cropland  out  of  production  for  periods 
of  from  3  to  10  years  and  devote  it  to  conservation  uses.  In  return  the 
farmer  receives  (1)  an  annual  rental  payment  for  the  contract  period,  and  (2) 
assistance  in  either  cash  or  conservation  materials  and  services  for  carrying 
out  approved  conservation  practices  on  the  reserved  acreage.  Farmers  may  plant 
the  reserved  acreage  to  approved  grasses,  legumes,  or  trees,  or  devote  it  to  a 
soil -water -forest  or  wild  life  conservation  practice.  They  may  not  harvest  a 
crop  from  the  reserved  acres  nor  graze  them,  except  when  authorized  in  emergencies 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  authorizes  programs  for  the  five  calendar  years  1956  through 
1960.  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  with  producers  under  each  calendar  year 
program  which,  together  with  contracts  already  entered  into,  would  require 
payments  to  producers  not  in  excess  of  $450  million  in  any  calendar  year.  The 
1958  Appropriation  Act  reduced  the  authorization  for  the  1958  program  to  $325 
million  and  the  1959  and  1960  Appropriation  Acts  provide  for  a  $375  million 
program  for  the  calendar  years  1959  and  1960. 

The  term  contracts  require  annual  payments  each  year  the  contracts  are  in 
force.  Therefore,  each  year  that  new  contracts  are  negotiated  a  larger 
part  of  the  program  authorization  is  required  for  annual  rental  payments. 

About  246,220  farms  participating  in  the  1959  program  put  about  22.4  million 
acres  in  the  conservation  reserve.  The  $375  million  authorization  for  the 
1960  program  will  provide  for  about  5. 4  million  additional  acres  on  about 
55,000  farms.  The  cumulative  participation  through  the  1960  program  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  around  28  million  acres  on  301,200  farms. 

The  appropriation  for  program  payments  is  based  on  anticipated  cash  require¬ 
ments  for  a  fiscal  year.  Each  appropriation  which  is  on  a  fiscal  year  basis 
covers  payments  under  two  or  more  calendar  year  programs.  Determining  the  cash 
requirements  on  the  calendar  year  programs  is  difficult  and  is  complicated 
further  by  such  unpredictable  factors  as  weather  conditions,  availability  of 
material  to  carry  out  planned  practices,  and  the  farmer's  ability  to  complete 
practices.  The  1961  budget  estimate  includes  funds  that  will  be  required  for 
payments  due  producers  under  existing  contracts  only  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
Appropriations  will  be  required  in  future  years  for  payments  due  in  such  years 
under  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

The  following  table  outlines  the  estimated  financial  requirements  of  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  and  shows  the  distribution  of  these  requirements 
for  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960  and  1961.  The  Budget  Estimate  for  1961  is 
predicated  on  existing  legislation  which  does  not  provide  for  a  1961  program. 
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Estimated  Requirements ,  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
1956  through  I960  Programs  in 

Fiscal  Years  19^59  through  I960 


Item 

5 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1961 

(estimated) 
(No  1961 
Program) 

Program  Expenses: 

Annual  rental  payments: 

1956-1958  programs  . 

1959  program  . 

$86,370,383 

$86,300,000 

172,100,000 

-$2,200,000 

$84,100,000 

172,100,000 

1960  program  . 

72,900 joOO 

72  [900 ',000 

Total ,  annual  payments  .... 

86,370,383 

258,400,000 

70,700,000 

329,100,000 

Practice  payments:  a / 

1956-1958  programs  . . 

20,077,900 

46,633,062 

1959  program  . . 

1960  program  . 

39,609,000 

17,391,000 

-37*379,000 

-1,070,400 

2,230,000 

16,320,600 

Total,  practice  payments  .. 

66,710,962 

57,000,000 

-38-449 ,400 

18,550,600 

Total,  payments  to  produc¬ 
ers  b/  . 

153,081,345 

315,400,000 

/3 2, 250, 600 

347,650,600 

Production  of  tree  seedlings  . . 

1,900,290 

1,000,000 

-651 ,400 

348,600 

Total  Program  Expenses  . 

154,981,635 

b/316 ,400,000 

n 1,599, 200 

347,999,200 

Operating  Expenses: 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service: 
National  and  ASC  State  Com¬ 
mittees  . 

ASC  County  Committees  . 

1,960,107 

12,996,948 

2,546,000 

14,920,100 

/18,600 

-4,420,100 

2,564,600 

10,500,000 

Subtotal,  Commodity  Stabili¬ 
zation  Service  . 

14,957,055 

17,466,100 

-4,401,500 

13,064,600 

^  Other  Agencies: 

Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  Service . . . . . 

20,558 

606,562 

541,652 

34,488 

8,656 

30,000 

30,000 

Forest  Service  . 

Soil  Conservation  Service  . . . 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
Office  of  Information  . 

635 ',000 
300,000 
160,000 
8,900 

-212,600 

-174,200 

-19,000 

-8,900 

422,400 

125,800 

141,000 

Subtotal ,  other  agencies  . . 

1,211,916 

1,133,900 

-414,700 

719,200 

Total,  Operating  Expenses  . 

16,168,971 

18,600,000 

-4,816,200 

13,783,800 

Total,  Conservation  Reserve  Pro¬ 
gram  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

171,150,606 

181,787 

28,667,607 

335,000,000 

^26,783,000 

361,783,000 

Transferred  to  other  agencies  for 
pay  and  other  costs  . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate200,000,000 

335,000,000 

/26 ,783 ,000 

361,783,000 

a/  Distribution  by  program  years  estimated. 


b /  In  addition  $29,767,582  of  prior  year  appropriations  advanced  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  be  available  in  1960  for  payments  to  producers.  Due  to 
uncertainties  of  estimating  completion  of  practice  payments  within  a  fiscal 
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year,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  in  advance  the  balance  to  be  carried 
into  1961  by  CCC. 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

(1)  An  increase  of  $31,599,200  in  program  payments.  It  is  estimated  that 
annual  rental  and  practice  payments  totalling  $347,999,200  will  be  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961  under  the  1956,  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960  contracts. 

This  is  an  increase  of  $31,599,200  above  the  amount  of  payments  estimated  to 
be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Annual  rental  payments: 

Through  the  1958  program,  the  announced  basic  national  rate  of  annual  rental 
payments  per  acre  was  about  $10.  This  rate  was  increased  to  $13.50  an  acre 
for  new  contracts  entered  into  for  the  1959  and  1960  programs. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961  annual  payments  of  $256,200,000  will  be  made  on  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  from  1956  through  1959,  and  it  is  estimated  that  annual 
payments  of  $72,900,000  will  be  made  on  the  1960  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  This  amount  was  determined  by  taking  into  account  the  following  factors. 
Of  the  total  $375  million  authorization  available  for  contracts,  deductions 
were  made  for  annual  payments  on  prior  year  unexpired  contracts  and  for  the 
production  of  tree  seedlings.  The  balance  of  the  funds  thus  available  for 
new  contracts  was  divided  between  the  estimated  annual  and  practice  payments 
on  a  ratio  based  on  experience  acquired  from  past  programs,  taking  into 
consideration  pertinent  program  changes.  In  accordance  with  this  procedure, 
it  is  estimated  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  annual  payments  on  the  new  1960 
contracts  will  be  $72,900,000,  and  the  total  annual  payments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  will  be  $329,100,000.  The  payments  will  be  made  on  a  total  of  27.8 
million  acres,  consisting  of  22.4  million  under  contracts  signed  for  1959  and 
prior  contracts,  and  5.4  million  acres  under  1960  contracts.  The  increased 
acreage  under  the  1960  contracts  is  estimated  to  be  about  0.3  million  acres 
in  excess  of  the  goal  of  5.1  million  acres  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1960  program. 

Conservation  practice  payments^ 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  estimated  practice  payments  on  all  contracts 
entered  into  from  1956  through  the  1960  program  are  $18,550,600,  or  $38,449,400 
less  than  the  $57,000,000  estimated  in  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  anticipated  decrease  results  from  two  factors:  (1)  a  major  part  of  the 
1960  authorization  for  the  1960  program  was  required  for  annual  payments,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  available  for  new  acreage,  and  (2)  under  existing  authority 
the  program  terminates  after  1960.  The  estimated  payments  to  be  made  in  1961 
were  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  total  practice  signup  on  all 
programs,  less  the  practices  performed  or  estimated  to  be  performed  through 
June  30,  1960.  Based  on  prior  year  experience,  it  is  estimated  that  practices 
will  be  performed  in  fiscal  year  1961  which  will  require  payments  of 
$18,550,600. 
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Production  of  Tree  Seedlings; 

The  cash  requirements  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  production  of  tree 
seedlings  are  $348,600,  or  $651,400  less  than  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  This  reduction  is  possible  because  of  the  estimated  increase  in  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  seedlings  in  fiscal  year  1961  which  will  be  available  for 
operation  of  the  seedling  program. 

(2)  A_  decrease  of  $4,816,200  in  operating  expenses.  Funds  for  operating  expenses 
are  estimated  to  be  $13,783,800  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  This  compares  with 
the  estimated  expenses  of  $18,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Of  the  total  decrease,  $4,420,100  is  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the  ASC  county 
committees.  Estimated  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  are  $10,500,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  estimated  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  of  $14,920,100.  Under 
the  1960  program  the  number  of  farms  increased  from  about  246,220  to  301,200, 
and  the  operating  expenses  for  administering  this  phase  of  the  program  will 
increase  $1,319,000.  This  increase,  however,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  an 
estimated  reduction  of  $5,739,100  since  no  provision  is  made  in  this  estimate 
for  a  1961  program.  This  eliminates  expenses  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
in  counselling  farmers  on  new  program  provisions,  establishing  maximum  annual 
payment  rates,  preparing  applications  and  measuring  acreage. 

The  remaining  net  decrease  of  $396,100  in  operating  expenses  includes  (a)  an 
increase  of  $18,600  for  CSS  National  and  ASC  State  committees  for  employee 
health  benefit  costs  and  (b)  a  net  decrease  of  $414,700  by  other  Department 
agencies  resulting  from  termination  of  the  program  under  existing  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  follows:  In  the  Forest  Service,  a  reduction  of  $212,600  for 
activities  in  connection  with  the  tree-planting  program;  in  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  a  reduction  of  $174,200  in  technical  services;  in  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  a  decrease  of  $19,000  for  a  smaller  number  of  cases 
requiring  legal  action;  and  in  the  Office  of  Information  a  reduction  of 
$8,900  for  informational  activities. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a  conservation  reserve  program 
*  *  *  and  to  carry  out  liquidation  activities  for  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  [$335*000,000]  $361,783*000:  Provided,  That  not  to 

1  exceed  [$l8, 600,000]  $13,783*800  shall  be  available  for  administrative 

2  expenses,  of  which  not  less  than  [$l4, 400,000]  $10,500,000  may  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriation  account  "Local  administration, 

3  section  388,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938":  [Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  producers  which,  together  with  contracts  already 
entered  into,  would  require  payments  to  producers  (including  the  cost 
of  materials  and  services)  in  excess  of  $375*000*000  in  any  calendar 
year,  and  for  purposes  of  applying  this  limitation,  practice  payments 
shall  be  chargeable  to  the  first  year  of  the  contract  period:  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  to  pay  rental  compensation  to  any  individual  or  corporation  in 
excess  of  $5,000  per  annum:]  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  these 
funds  shall  be  paid  on  any  contract  which  is  illegal  under  the  law  due 
to  the  division  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  evading 

4  limits  on  annual  payments  to  participants  [:  Provided  further,  That 
clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  proviso  relating  to  annual  rental  payments 
under  this  head  in  Public  Law  85-459  shall  not  be  applicable  to  con¬ 
tracts  hereafter  entered  into:  Provided  further.  That  (l)  no  part 

of  the  funds  authorized  for  i960  may  be  used  to  enter  into  annual  ren¬ 
tal  contracts  for  a  period  of  time  or  at  rates  or  in  amounts  which 
are  in  excess  of  limitations  imposed  by  present  regulations  or  announce¬ 
ments,  (2)  in  establishing  annual  rental  rates  for  new  contracts,  no 
such  rental  rate  shall  be  established  in  excess  of  the  local  fair  ren¬ 
tal  value  of  the  acreage  offered,  such  fair  rental  value  to  be  based 
upon  the  average  annual  crop  production  harvested  from  such  acreage 
during  the  past  five  crop  years  including  the  current  year,  (3)  in 
handling  funds  within  any  State,  first  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  those  applicants  who  were  not  offered  contracts  during  the  1959  sign¬ 
up  due  to  limitation  of  funds,  and  (4)  in  the  allocation  of  funds  and 
administration  thereof,  the  Department  shall  not  allocate  funds  on  any 
basis  not  in  accord  with  the  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  basic  law] . 

The  first  change  decreases  the  limitation  on  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses  from  $18,600,000  to  $13,783*800.  The  de¬ 
crease  of  $4,816,200  reflects  the  decreased  workload  because  of  the  expir¬ 
ation  under  present  legislation  of  the  program  authorization  after  i960. 

The  second  change  decreases  the  minimum  amount  which  may  be  transferred  to 
the  appropriation  account  "Local  administration,  section  388,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938"  from  $l4, 400,000  to  $10,500,000.  The  decrease  of 
$3*900*000  in  this  limitation  is  proposed  because  of  the  decreased  workload 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  county  committees  because 
of  the  expiration  of  the  program  authorization  after  i960. 
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The  third  and  fourth  changes  propose  deletion  of  the  following  provisos: 

(1)  limiting  payments  under  contracts  in  any  calendar  year  to  an  amount 
which,  together  with  payments  under  contracts  already  entered  into,  would 
not  exceed  $375*000,000  in  any  calendar  year;  (2)  limiting  rental  payments 
to  any  individual  or  corporation  under  contracts  entered  into  in  excess 
of  $5,000  per  annum;  (3)  providing  that  the  annual  rental  payment  rates 
(clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  proviso  under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
heading  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959* 
P.L.  85-459)*  shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land  placed 
in  the  reserve,  such  value  to  he  determined  without  regard  to  physical  im¬ 
provements  and  geographic  location  of  the  land;  (4)  Providing  that  the 
annual  rental  payments  under  new  contracts  entered  into  shall  not  he  for 
a  period  of  time,  or  at  rates,  or  in  amounts,  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
limitations  imposed  hy  the  present  regulations  or  announcements;  (5)  Pro¬ 
viding  that  in  establishing  annual  rental  rates  for  new  contracts,  the 
rental  rate  shall  not  he  in  excess  of  the  local  fair  rental  value  of  the 
acreage  offered,  such  fair  rental  value  to  he  based  upon  the  average  annual 
crop  production  harvested  from  such  acreage  during  the  past  five  years, 
including  the  current  year;  (6)  Requiring  that  in  handling  the  program 
authorization  within  any  State,  first  consideration  shall  he  given  to  those 
applicants  who  were  not  offered  contracts  during  the  1959  sign-up  due  to 
limitation  of  funds;  and  (7)  Providing  that  in  the  allocation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorization  and  in  its  administration,  the  authorization  shall  not 
he  allocated  on  any  basis  not  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

As  the  i960  program  is  the  last  authorized  hy  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  provisions 
relating  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  for  entering  into  new  contracts 
in  the  fiscal  year  1961  are  not  required. 

Hote:  ******** 

P.L.  86-341,  approved  September  21,  1959*  an  Act  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  and  for  other  purposes,  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  lieu  of  the  limitation  on  annual  payment  rates  for  i960  Con¬ 
servation  Reserve  contracts  prescribed  hy  clause  (2)  of  the  sixth  proviso 
under  the  head  Conservation  Reserve  in  the  i960  Appropriation  Act  (P.L.  86- 
80),  no  annual  payment  rates  shall  he  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  land  placed  under  contract,  such  value  to  he  determined  without 
regard  to  physical  improvements  or  geographical  location,  hut  in  no  event 
shall  the  annual  payment  rate  he  established  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
which  the  county  committee  determines  would  have  been  established  under  the 
1959  program,  except  that  the  county  committee  in  making  such  determination 
shall  not  he  required  to  obtain  the  landowner’s  or  operator’s  estimate  of 
the  value  or  his  certificate  as  to  production  history  and  productivity. 

Since  this  provision  applies  only  to  the  i960  Conservation  Reserve  contracts, 
it  expires  with  the  termination  of  the  i960  program. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Major  Provisions  of  Program 


1.  Objective  -  The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  is  part  of  the 
overall  program  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  agricultural  commodities.  Its 
purposes  are  to  (l)  adjust  crop  acreage  more  nearly  in  line  with 
demands  by  withdrawing  cropland  from  production,  and  (2)  establish  and 
maintain  sound  conservation  practices  on  the  land  withdrawn.  The 
Government  assists  farmers  agreeing  to  withdraw  land  for  a  specified 
period  of  years  by  making  annual  rental  payments  to  farmers  cooperating 
in  the  program,  and  by  sharing  in  the  cost  of  establishing  long-term 
conservation  practices. 

2«  Size  of  Program  -  The  Soil  Bank  Act  provides  a  contract 
authorization  of  $i;50  million  in  a  calendar  year.  The  1958  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  reduced  this  amount  to  $325  million  for  the  1958  program.  The 
1959  and  I960  Appropriation  Acts  provide  for  a  $375  million  program  for 
each  of  the  1959  and  I960  calendar  years. 

3.  Removing  Land  from  Production  -  A  producer  who  wishes  to 
participate  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Frogram  must  sign  a  contract  in 
which  he  agrees  to  remove  cropland  from  the  production  of  crops  and 
devote  it  exclusively  to  conservation  uses.  This  land  is  placed  in  the 
conservation  reserve.  He  also  agrees  to  comply  with  the  acreage 
allotments  established  for  the  farm  and  to  reduce  his  total  cropland 
by  the  acreage  put  in  the  conservation  reserve.  In  return,  the  producer 
receives  an  annual  rental  payment  for  the  acreage  put  in  the  reserve  to 
compensate  him  in  part  for  the  income  a  producer  may  expect  to  receive 
had  crops  been  grown.  He  may  also  receive  assistance  equal  to  50  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  to  establish  protective  cover  or  other  conserva¬ 
tion  practices. 

U,  Use  of  Land  in  Conservation  Reserve  -  A  producer  participating 
in  the  program  agrees,  among  other  things,  (a)  to  establish  or  maintain 
protective  cover  (grasses,  legumes,  or  trees),  water  storage  or  some 
other  approved  conservation  practice  on  designated  acres,  (b)  not  to 
harvest  any  crops  from  these  acres,  except  timber  in  keeping  with  good 
forestry  management,  (c)  not  to  pasture  these  acres  during  the  contract 
period,  except  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  (d)  to  limit  the 
crop  acreage  on  the  farm  to  what  is  known  as  the  "soil  bank  base" 
established  by  the  ASC  County  Committee*  In  general,  the  soil  bank 
base  is  the  acreage  that  normally  produces  soil  bank  base  crops  such  as 
grain  sorghum,  wheat,  cotton,  soybeans,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  seed 
crops,  etc. 

5.  Duration  of  Program  and  Length  of  Contracts  -  Producers  may 
negotiate  contracts  during  a  period  of  five  calendar  years  from  1956 
through  I960.  The  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  for  periods  of 
three  to  10  years.  Three-year  contracts  apply  only  to  land  on  which 
adequate  protective  cover  exists  and  no  cost-sharing  practices  are 
required. 
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6*  General  Provisions  -  Among  other  things  (a)  producers  must  be 
in  compliance  with  all  acreage  allotments  and  the  farm  soil  bank  base; 

(b)  tenants  and  sharecroppers  have  full  right  to  share  in  benefits; 
and  (c)  a  farmer* s  historical  acreage  for  allotment  purposes  will  be 
protected. 

7,  Advances  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  -  The  Soil  Bank  Act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  administering  the  Soil  Bank  Programs.  Payments  to 
producers  are  made  by  the  issuance  of  sight  drafts  which  are  redeemed 
by  the  Corporation.  The  Act  specifies  that  after  June  30,  1957,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  payments  for  the  Soil 
Bank  Programs  unless  it  has  received  in  advance  funds  from  appropriations 
made  for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  of  payments  due  under  each  program  is  based  on  approved 
contracts  and  agreements.  The  timing  of  the  payments  by  fiscal  years  is 
more  difficult  to  predict  and  is  dependent  upon  the  producer *s  completion 
of  performance. 

8.  Payments  -  Two  kinds  of  payments  are  made  under  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program,  They  are: 

(a)  Annual  rental  payments  -  An  annual  payment  is  made  on  all  land  put 
in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  based  on  per-acre  rate  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  put  in  the  Conservation  Reserve.  The  national  average 
approved  per-acre  rate  for  the  1956,  1957 >  and  1958  programs  was  $10.00 
and  for  the  1959  and  I960  program  is  $13.50  for  the  reserve  acreage 
representing  a  reduction  in  the  soil  bank  base  crops.  This  rate  varied 
among  States  and  counties.  For  the  1956-1958  programs  the  annual 
payment  per  acre  was  30  percent  of  the  above  rate  where  the  reserve 
acreage  provides  no  reduction  in  soil  bank  base  crops,  and  for  the  1959 
and  I960  programs  50  percent.  Total  annual  rental  payment  to  any  farm 
producer  in  any  year  is  limited  to  $5,000. 

(b)  Cost-sharing  assistance  payments  -  Unless  the  land  in  the  reserve 
has  a  satisfactory  protective  vegetative  cover,  the  producer  is  required 
to  establish  a  soil  or  water  conservation  practice.  Payments  for  these 
practices,  determined  by  State  and  county  ASC  committees,  range  from  50 
to  80  percent  of  such  costs,  except  that  practices  for  the  establishment 
of  water  and  marsh  management,  and  the  construction  of  dams  and  ponds, 
are  on  a  sliding  scale  and  the  practice  of  establishing  cover  beneficial 
to  wildlife  is  based  on  the  cost  of  other  specified  practices.  Cost¬ 
sharing  payments  are  made  only  in  case  of  contracts  covering  a  period  of 
at  least  five  years. 

(c)  Accomplishments  -  In  the  calendar  year  1958  under  the  1956,  1957, 
and  1958  programs  are  as  shown  in  the  following  Tables  I,  II,  and  III, 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


Table  I 


Farms  with  Contracts,  Individuals  Signing  Contracts,  and  Amount  of  Assistance 
1956,  1957,  and  1956  Contracts  Only 


CALENDAR  YEA] 

1958 

State 

and 

Farms 

with 

Individuals 

Signing 

Amount  of  Payments  If 

Region 

Contracts 

Contracts 

Annual 

Pra ctice 

Total 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine . 

1,U82 

1,U92 

AA7,oAA 

203,930 

650, 97A 

N.  H . 

lit 

11A 

lA,A96 

15,399 

29,895 

Vermont . 

30b 

310 

AA,059 

23,782 

67 , 8Al 

Mass . 

31 

31 

A, 612 

3,016 

7,628 

R.  X*  «••••••••• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Conn . 

11 

11 

2,038 

3,118 

5,156 

N  •  X © 

3*  51b 

3,557 

1,183,807 

653,711 

1,837,518 

N •  •(••«•••«• 

208 

209 

82,832 

52,187 

135,019 

Pa... . 

1,767 

l,79U 

1*95,231 

180,109 

675, 3A0 

N .  Atlantic . . . 

1,k3V~ 

7,518 

2,27U,119 

1,135,252 

3,1*09,371 

Ohio  . 

l,7lA 

1,759 

5537557" 

l5l,U5? 

6b5,3lA 

Ind . 

936 

97b 

298,508 

13A,606 

A33 ,  HA 

Ill . 

A51 

A97 

175,619 

133,90b 

309,527 

Mich.... . 

U,009 

A,  080 

1,21*0,201 

557, A23 

1,797, 62A 

Wise . 

A,  302 

U,3b7 

1,1*23,372 

201,383 

1,62A,755 

Minn . 

13,056 

13,835 

9,1*32,920 

1,977,019 

11,A09,939 

Iowa . 

l,6U5 

1,822 

3,5bb 

80U,8l6 

173,129 

977, 9A5 

Missouri . 

3,37b 

1,115,301 

2,Al6,3A8 

3,531,6A9 

N.  Dak . 

5,721 

7,261 

7,5Ul,3l*3 

1,281,377 

8,822,720 

S.  Dak . 

5,5b9 

7,058 

5,335,610 

1,19A,789 

6,530,399 

Nebraska . 

2,196 

2,607 

1,220,777 

506,265 

l,727,OA2 

Kansas  . 

5,671 

7.0AA 

U,  357,531* 

2,531,172 

6,888,7-06 

N.  Central.... 

U8, 66b 

5U,9l6 

33,1*79,858 

11,258,876 

Aa,738",73A 

Del . 

U2 

A5 

16, 108 

13,^76 

31, 38U 

Md . 

AA7 

L7L 

175,768 

62,13b 

237,906 

Va . 

A80 

U89 

87,215 

5l,A00 

138,615 

W.  Va . 

lUo 

lU3 

32,1*67 

62,lA2 

9 A, 609 

N.  C . 

2,A8l 

2,556 

520,662 

A00,A71 

921,133 

2,000,682 

s.  c . 

5,221 

5,373 

1,655,382 

3A5,300 

Ga . 

7,6U3 

7,95A 

2,952,128 

1,A75,995 

A,A28,123 

Fla . 

1,235 

1,263 

688, U87 

361, A09 

l,OA9,896 

S.  Atlantic... 

17,689 

18,297 

^130,217. 

2,772,131 

8,962,3A8 

Ky . 

970 

1,010 

2,587 

256,051 

266,827 

522,878" 

Term . 

2,A80 

761*,  510 

820,909 

605,800 

1,585, Al 9 

Ala . 

3,233 

3,315 

78U,527 

1,390,327 

Miss . 

2,873 

2,91k 

1,071*, 593 

A05,791 

1,A80,38A 

Ark. . . . . . 

2,965 

3,120 

1,080,670 

813,613 

1,89A,283 

La . 

1,3U6 

1,AA5 

566,003 

118,890 

68A,893 

Okla . 

8,565 

10,017 

5, 276,929 

2,35A,55l 

7,631,A80 

Texas . 

19,516 

23,AA5 

20,105,919 

6,28A,69A 

26,390,613 

S.  Central.... 

Al,9Ab 

“117,653 

29,969,^02 

"Tl', ’671", 7375“ 

Al, 586, 277 

Mont . 

663 

759 

^58,7^2  “ 

1,119,561 

Idaho . 

3L2 

A02 

1*75,037 

8A,8A5 

559,882 

Wyo . 

252 

2bU 

277,601 

26,A57 

30A,058 

Colo . 

3,  ora. 

3,79k 

A, 593,617 

727,982 

5,321,599 

N.  Mex . 

3,301 

k,121 

6,A09,765 

1,253,098 

7,662,863 

Ariz . 

62 

77 

97,196 

10,A98 

107, 69A 

Utah  . 

516 

586 

806,700 

1A5,173 

951,873 

Nev . 

1 

1 

91 

- 

91 

Wash . 

U67 

572 

51*1,789 

231,691 

773, A80 

Oreg . 

79k 

b69 

739,772 

215,027 

95A,799 

Calif . 

279 

32U 

1*19,  A62 

161,309 

580,771 

West  . 

“77755“ 

- IT, 755  ’ 

15,321,799 

3,D1U,872 

18,3157671 - 

tJ  •  S •  •••••••• 

r  125,502 

11*0,373 

87,115,1 95 

29,85^,266 

116,987 ,Aui 

1 /  Excludes  $725,978  of  annual  and  practice  payments  withheld,  refunded  or 
forfeited  due  to  contract  violations  or  other  reasons.  Data  obtained  from 


performance  reports. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
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Table  III 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


Summary  of  extent  of  selected  conservation  practices  completed  during  calendar 
years  1956,  1957,  ana  1956,  and  payments  for  all  practices 
1956,  1957,  and  1958  Programs 


State 

and 

rtgion 

Permanent 

cover 

A-2 

Standard 

ground 

1 ime stone 
equivalent 

y 

Trees 
( forest) 

A-7 

Trees 

(erosion) 

A-8 

Dams  to 
improve 

cover 

B-7 

Irrigation 

dams 

C-14 

Winter 

cover 

D-l 

Summer 

cover 

D-2 

Wildlife 

cover 

G-l 

Marsh 

manage¬ 

ment 

G-2 

Fish 

ponds 

C-3 

Amount  of 

assistance 

for  all 
prac  t ices 

3 

Acres 

Tons 

Acres 

Acres 

Struc  tures 

Structures 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre  s 

Acres 

Struc  tures 

Dol lars 

Maine . 

15,546 

8,167 

2,030 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

... 

669,849 

N.  H . 

2 

5 

530 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

14 

22,360 

Vt . 

8 

4 

1,711 

--- 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

45,894 

Mass . 

115 

212 

42 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

5,525 

Conn . 

20 

— 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,750 

N.  Y . 

38,161 

54,664 

11,463 

6 

146 

9 

172 

78 

126 

9 

301 

1,743,991 

N.  J . 

3,078 

2,629 

96 

— 

1 

— 

44 

11 

135 

— 

1 

98,618 

Pa . 

9,486 

12,321 

3,967 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

15 

351 ,830 

N.  At  1 . . . 

66.416 

78,002 

19,929 

6 

166 

10 

218 

92 

281 

9 

339 

2,941,817 

Ohio . 

17,685 

28,589 

772 

2 

22 

— 

421 

5 

1,709 

43 

80 

462,304 

Ind . 

15,915 

36,345 

960 

40 

32 

3 

— 

— 

80 

14 

11 

419,516 

m . 

9,771 

19,468 

2,039 

11 

32 

— 

60 

— 

170 

— 

1 

317,444 

Mich . 

36,469 

47  ,824 

16,720 

24 

12 

11 

467 

144 

487 

8 

3 

1 ,200,633 

Via . 

41,558 

80,524 

11,300 

— 

— 

— 

829 

705 

441 

34 

3 

955,651 

Minn . . 

609,079 

79,913 

5,467 

193 

4 

— 

T"  - 

— 

70 

65 

— 

4  ,428,753 

Iowa . 

47,951 

41 ,467 

1 ,494 

45 

121 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

1 

551,379 

Mo . 

92,954 

297,724 

695 

39 

1,269 

238 

3,107 

1 ,081 

40 

793 

121 

4 ,241 ,120 

N.  Dak . 

722,904 

— 

1,081 

813 

1 

— 

262 

518 

4  ,482 

4  24 

— 

3,881,758 

S.  Dak . 

551,091 

— 

830 

613 

6 

— 

306 

— 

1 ,168 

6.5 

— 

3,991 ,123 

Nebr . 

120,176 

2,775 

220 

166 

— 

— 

3,162 

360 

13 

— 

— 

1,084,606 

Kan  s . 

258,482 

221,174 

123 

54 

9 

— 

7  20 

— 

42 

74 

1 

3,688,861 

N .  Cent . . 

2,524.035 

855,803 

41,701 

2,000 

1 .508 

252 

9,334 

2,813 

8,715 

1,462 

221 

25,223,148 

Del . 

1,215 

1,547 

275 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32,092 

Md . 

6,791 

5,4  28 

1,510 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

314 

2 

14 

171 ,939 

Va . 

2,802 

3,368 

4,220 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

34 

7 

— 

121 ,915 

W.  Va . 

280 

363 

2,194 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

68,482 

N.  C . 

9,454 

14,528 

37 ,300 

5 

112 

35 

473 

200 

330 

4 

73 

802,093 

S.  C . 

19,653 

16,207 

62,775 

— 

— 

42 

— 

269 

60 

549 

— 

849,530 

Ga . 

41,307 

43,672 

200,7  64 

— 

19 

3 

76 

228 

93 

1 

20 

2,711,017 

Fla . 

14,074 

8.803 

80,196 

— 

— 

— 

80 

228 

— 

— 

1 

879,036 

S.  At  1 . . . 

95,576 

93,916 

389,234 

5 

141 

80 

629 

925 

831 

563 

111 

5,636,104 

Ky . 

17,180 

36,595 

1,733 

5 

216 

12 

39 

14 

52 

— 

15 

578,522 

Tenn . 

47,240 

88,057 

19,192 

— 

512 

4 

416 

249 

33 

— 

3 

1,565,416 

Ala . 

18,565 

18,635 

71 ,952 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

149 

— 

60 

1  ,173,018 

Miss . 

28,315 

18,976 

23,368 

— 

23 

— 

21  ,077 

125 

618 

74 

2 

910,005 

Ark . 

41,446 

73,132 

42,626 

— 

52 

43 

10 ,348 

16,356 

192 

575 

9 

1,383,672 

La . 

3,517 

1,144 

23,604 

— 

4 

— 

101 

— 

140 

— 

1 

198,355 

Ok  la . 

378,115 

25,137 

924 

4 

35 

— 

52,373 

26,898 

10,784 

— 

— 

3,723,444 

Tex . 

2,033.412 

19,359 

29,982 

— 

124 

2 

74,188 

367,753 

9,084 

— 

3 

13,799,110 

S .  Cent . . 

2,567,790 

281 ,035 

213,381 

9 

966 

61 

158,542 

411,395 

21 ,052 

649 

93 

23,331 ,542 

Mont . 

10  7,402 

— 

86 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

— 

— 

447,830 

Idaho . 

52,749 

— 

154 

— 

— 

— 

574 

— 

— 

— 

1 

337,607 

Wyo . 

31,527 

— 

2 

17 

— 

— 

393 

— 

— 

— 

— 

99,031 

Colo . 

308,191 

— 

104 

30 

18 

1  t 

4,254 

138,591 

5 

23 

— 

1,176,894 

N.  Mex . 

334,933 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,746,098 

Ariz . 

960 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

8,063 

— 

— 

— 

63,771 

Utah . 

108,289 

— 

40 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

592,225 

Nev . 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

226 

Wash . 

36,372 

108 

1,671 

— 

— 

— 

39 

176 

1,123 

80 

1 

360,688 

Oreg . 

45,412 

3,370 

1,767 

— 

1 

— 

186 

1 ,373 

1,245 

186 

6 

508,072 

Calif . 

25.407 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

52 

146 

48 

328 

— 

367,619 

West . 

1  ,051,255 

3,478 

3,824 

47 

21 

4 

13,561 

140,286 

2,504 

617 

8 

6,700,061 

U.  S . 

6,305,072 

1  ,312,234 

668,069 

1  2.067 

2,802 

407 

182,284 

555,511 

33, 38  3 

3,  300 

772 

63.832.672 

1 .J  Includes  all  liming  material  applied  in  connection  with  complete  and  component  practices. 

2/  Total  assistance  for  all  practices  performed,  excluding  the  amount  of  payment  withheld,  forfeited,  or  refunded  due  to 
violations,  etc. 

*  Includes  practices  and  practice  assistance  on  contracted  acreages  with  beginning  years  of  1956,  1957  and  1958;  and  also  includes 
1959  in  those  cases  where  practices  were  performed  in  the  fail  of  1958  on  1959  contracted  acreages. 


' 


-  53  - 

1959  Conservation  Reserve  Program 

1.  Term  Contracts  -  The  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  because  of 
the  term  contracts,  accumulates  its  accomplishments  each  year  that  new 
contracts  are  accepted.  The  program  in  the  calendar  year  1959,  not 
only  includes  the  new  contracts  signed  under  the  1959  program,  but  also 
the  acreage  contracted  under  the  1956  through  1958  programs, 

2.  Participation  in  1959  Program  -  The  following  Table  IV  shows 
the  participation  during  the  1939  program  year.  Table  V  shows  the 
payments  made  by  States  during  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  Table  VI  shows 
the  practices  carried  out  in  1958  program  year  on  new  1959  contracts. 


I 


Table  IV 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 

PROGRESS  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  15,  1959 

Number  of  contracts,  total  acreage  under  contract,  annual 
payment  obligations  for  the  1959  program  and  cumulative  practice  obligations 


State 

and 

Region 

Contracts 

Signed  - 
Cumulative 
1956,  l957, 
195b,  &  1959 

Acres 

under 

Contract  - 
Cumulative 
1956-1959 

Annual  Payment 

Obligations  - 
1959 

Program  Year 

Practice 

Payment 
Obligations  - 
Cumulative 

IWi/ 

fotal  Annual 

&  Practice 
Payrrient 
Obligations  - 
Cumulative 

Me . 

Acres 

“997035 

Dollars 

1',  061, 807 

Dollars 

T,  2557 008 

Dollars 

N.H.  ... 

368 

9,758 

131,659 

129, aoi 

Vt . 

795 

25,066 

338,105 

309,281 

657,386 

Mass. . . . 

93 

2,21a 

3a, 907 

25,285 

60,192 

R  •  I .  ... 

3 

37 

737 

- 

737 

Conn.  . . 

150 

3,66a 

7a, 018 

21,26a 

95,282 

N.T.  ... 

7,021 

358,903 

a, 590,906 

a,095,6a6 

8,686,552 

N.J.  ... 

805 

36,705 

631, 9aa 

aoa,9a2 

1,036,886 

Pa . 

5,010 

256,855 

3,766,a25 

i,no,a53 

5,876,878 

N.  Atl. 

16,R33 

782, 2a3 

10",  630, 508 

7,361,2bO 

'17,9517788 

Ohio. . . . 

57311 

3a6,839 

3, 8?  J,  297 

2,200,765 

8,i62,u 62 

10,739,587 

Ind . 

5,903 

358, 6a3 

6,5a7,oao 

a,i92,5a7 

Ill . 

a,  918 

3aa,72i 

5,938,566 

a, 616, 300 

10,555,866 

Mich. . . . 

8,8U6 

508, a5a 

6,3a9,i2a 

3,213,768 

9,562,892 

Wise. . . . 

9,536 

5a2,iao 

7,273,oao 

2,021, ai6 

9,295,556 

Minn. . . . 

19,121 

l,765,ai2 

19,270,7a9 

8,2ao,8lO 

27,511,559 

Iowa. . . . 

6,15a 

a92,556 

8,773,90a 

2,262,127 

11,036,031 

Mo . 

8,516 

608,239 

8,388,732 

13,676,367 

22,065,099 

No.  Dak. 

9,ia8 

1,818, 85a 
i,285,a5a 

18,258,072 

7,631,059 

25,889,131 

So.  Dak. 

8,aio 

12,913,558 

8,176,86a 

21,090,522 

Nebr. . . . 

5,990 

679,880 

7,960,558 

5,5a3,830 

13,505,388 

Kans. ... 

10,619 

1,119,876 

13,376,236 

i5,a85,aa5 

28,861,681 

N.  Cent. 

103,572 

9,871,068 

'  120, 922',  876 

77 ,359,298 

198,272,175" 

Del . 

la6 

15,788 

'  25b, 025 

222,171 

568,196 

Md . 

1,239 

69,9a5 

1,175,693 

687, a70 

1,863,163 

Va . 

1,785  ' 

79,115 

1,275, 2aa 

a7a,628 

1,759,872 

W.  Va.... 

1,050 

38,3a5 

606, 5aa 

177, iai 

783,685 

No.  Car. 

5,735 

188,505 

2,768,972 

2,879,360 

5,658,332 

So.  Car. 

9,301 

a66,222 

5, 696,856 

a,526,8a8 

10,223,705 

Ga . 

I2,3ia 

786, 3a6 

8,a71,120 

8,860,382 

17,331,502 

Fla . 

1,668 

167,111 

i,a9a,8i2 

1,526,351i 

3,021,166 

S.  Atl. 

"137338 — 

- 17319,377 

21,735,266 

i9,35a,35a 

51,089,620 

Ky . 

5,5l3 

295,703 

'"U,  7  3&T207 

u,  689,986 

9,528,193 

Term. . . . 

6,127 

351,822 

5,166,020 

a, 967,098 

10,133,118 

Ala . 

6,a83 

292,266 

3,a98,198 

3,318,397 

6,816,595 

Miss. . . . 

a,995 

283,593 

3,820,2ai 

3,058,359 

6,878,600 

Ark . 

7,361 

a65,956 

5,56a,a33 

a, 079,236 

9,653,669 

La . 

2,656 

176,001 

2,309,726 

1,151,867 

3,561,593 

Okla .... 

ia,203 

1,187,611 

12,392,020 

10,723,08a 

23,115,105 

Texas. . . 

3o,iao 

3,238,50a 

3a, 025, 052 

30,197,066 

65,222,118 

S.  Cent. 

76,378 

6,29l,a56 

71,513,897 

62,185,093 

133,698,990 

Mont .... 

T759S — 

555, 637 

5,095,591 

1,771,320 

5,866,811 

Idaho. . . 

1,109 

211,388 

2,5a7,805 

1,181,260 

3,729,065 

Wyo . 

a6i 

101,958 

886, 7ab 

237,869 

1,125,617 

Colo .... 

a,a7i 

1,185,361 

9,009,180 

5,693,296 

15,702,576 

N.  Mex.. 

3,537 

872,503 

7,111,221 

5,856,070 

12,957,291 

Ariz. . .. 

65 

7,353 

100, aa3 

66,382 

166,825 

Utah. . . . 

828 

206,77a 

l,763,2a6 

1,067,098 

2,830,355 

Nev . 

1 

13 

91 

226 

317 

Wash. . . . 

i,7a6 

265,292 

3,356,189 

1,365,592 

5,721,781 

Oreg. . . . 

1,88a 

192,825 

2,631,693 

1,563,183 

5,195,876 

Calif. . . 

907 

167,911 

2,165,066 

1,353,908 

3,508,975 

West. . . 

15399 

3,667,015 

33,667,173 

20,136,205 

53,803,3? T 

U.  S. 

2a6 . 220 

22.a22.l59 

258.a69.720 

186.386,229 

555,855,959“ 

W 


Data  obtained  from  performance  reports. 


CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 


Table  v 


PAYMENTS  M\DE  TO  PRODUCERS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1959 


Annual 

Payments  for 

Total 

State 

Payments 

Practices 

Payments 

Alabama 

$786,^53 

$1,237,102 

$2,023,755 

Arizona 

99,777 

9,977 

109,754 

Arkansas 

1,081,174 

1,019,004 

2,100,178 

California 

425,341 

328,102 

753,443 

Colorado 

4,593,999 

1,812,312 

6,406,311 

Connecticut 

2,039 

2,493 

4,532 

Delaware 

18,128 

49,094 

67,222 

Florida 

690,172 

538,085 

1,228,257 

Georgia 

2,953,774 

3,645,349 

6,599,123 

Idaho 

476,079 

282,929 

759,008 

Illinois 

173,497 

326,157 

499,654 

Indiana 

300,148 

1,304,989 

1,605,137 

Iowa 

728,233 

536,368 

1,264,601  " 

Kansas 

4,359,453 

4,395,670 

8,755,123 

Kentucky 

262,081 

923,989 

1,186,070 

Louisiana 

602,167 

404,949 

1,007,116 

Maine 

445,442 

271,099 

716,541 

dryland 

176,127 

172,109 

348,236 

I&ssachusetts 

4,484 

17^9 

9>53 

Michigan 

1,225,535 

753,689 

1,979,224 

Minnesota 

9,429,546 

2,317,926 

11,747,472 

Mississippi 

1,084,409 

663,791 

1,748,200 

Missouri 

1,097,880 

3,618,309 

4,716,189 

Montana 

919,251 

578,370 

1,497,621 

Nebraska 

1,222,910 

1,915,911 

3,138,821 

Nevada 

91 

-  - 

91 

New  Hampshire 

14,475 

27,887 

42,362 

New  Jersey 

83,749 

159,632 

243,381 

New  Mexico 

6,402,378 

2,556,026 

8,958,404 

New  York 

1,178,987 

926,306 

2,105,293 

North  Carolina 

524,277 

1,217,670 

1,741,947 

North  Dakota 

6,928,891 

3,335,651 

10,264,542 

Ohio 

521,573 

510,039 

1,031,612 

Oklahoma 

5,284,005 

3,088,954 

8,372,959 

Oregon 

750,863 

331,637 

1,082,500 

Pennsylvania 

494, i4o 

514,610 

1,008,750 

South  Carolina 

1,652,828 

1,262,854 

2,915,682 

South  Dakota 

5,339,587 

3,043,789 

8,383,376 

Tennessee 

771,270 

1,934,357 

2,705,627 

Texas 

20,052,198 

7,821,735 

27,873,933 

Utah 

806,793 

221,310 

1,028,103 

Vermont 

43,929 

43,401 

87,330 

Virginia 

66,823 

249,512 

336,335 

Washington 

526,420 

470,680 

997,100 

West  Virginia 

32,504 

91,300 

123,804 

Wisconsin 

1,433,828 

544,274 

1,978,102 

Wyoming 

282,475 

53,785 

336,260 

Total 

86,370,383 

55,518,151 

141.888,53^ 7 

3.  1959  Practices  carried  out  -  Following  is  a  statement  of  the 

practices  carried  out  in  the  calendar  year  1958  on  the  contracts 
signed  under  the  1959  program. 
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I960  Conservation  Reserve  Program 

1*  Program  Changes  -  The  regulations  for  the  I960  program  will 
be  similar  to  the  1959  program.  To  strengthen  the  program  the  principal 
changes  relate  to  publicly-owned  land,  tenure  of  ownership,  the  method 
of  setting  payment  rates,  and  the  determination  of  priorities  when  more 
applications  are  received  than  can  be  accepted, 

(a)  Land  owned  by  a  State,  county,  town,  or  local  government  is 
ineligible  for  the  program, 

(b)  Land  which  changed  ownership  since  December  31,  1956,  except 
through  inheritance,  is  ineligible  to  enter  the  program  in  I960, 

(c)  If  land  put  in  the  program  is  sold,  the  contract  generally  may  be 
assumed  by  the  purchaser  only  after  it  has  been  in  effect  for  three  years, 

(d)  Producers  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  program  will  request  the 
ASC  county  committee  to  establish  a  basic  annual  per-acre  rate, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  productivity  of  the  land,  not  to  exceed 
the  local  fair  rental  value  of  the  land  based  on  crops  harvested  in 
the  last  five  years.  The  rate  will  be  generally  10  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  for  only  part  of  the  eligible  land.  The  producer  may 
offer  his  land  at  any  rate  below  the  basic  annual  rate, 

(e)  If  the  applications  would  exhaust  all  the  available  program 
authorization  allocated  to  a  county  or  if  more  land  is  offered  than  is 
considered  desirable  in  a  year,  a  priority  system  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  contracts  that  will  be  offered.  The  first  offers  will 
be  made  to  producers  who,  during  the  1959  program  signup,  applied, 

but  whose  contracts  could  not  be  accepted  because  of  the  lack  of  program 
authorization.  Such  producers  will  be  offered  a  contract  at  the  basic 
annual  rate,  reduced  by  the  average  amount  of  reduction  by  all  offers 
in  the  county.  If  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  such  terms,  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  considered  on  the  regular  basis  in  competition  with  all 
other  applicants  in  the  county.  The  next  priority  will  be  offered  to 
producers  who  offered  land  at  the  lowest  rate  compared  with  the  basic 
rate  established  for  the  land.  Each  offer  will  be  computed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  basic  rate  for  the  land  offered, 

2,  Annual  Payments  -  The  basic  State  annual  payment  rate  per 
acre  for  the  1959  and  I960  programs  and  those  in  effect  in  former 
years  is  shown  in  Table  VII. 

3,  Applications  for  I960  Contracts  -  The  goal  for  the  I960 
program  would  increase  the  net  acreage  in  the  program  by  5,1  million 
acres  to  a  total  of  27.5  million  acres.  Table  VIII  makes  a  comparison 
of  the  acreage  goals  by  States  with  the  acreage  offered  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  I960  program.  The  table  also  shows  the  number  of  farm 
applications  for  contracts  submitted  and  the  amount  of  program 
authorization  available  for  new  contracts  by  States, 
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iw  Maximum  and  other  Rates  of  Payment  -  The  basic  annual  rate 
established  for  any  land  will  not  exceed  the  fair  rental  value  of  the 
land  based  on  the  productivity  of  the  land  for  the  last  five  years 
and  will  reflect  the  relationship  of  the  land  offered  to  similar  land 
in  the  county.  If  land  is  rented,  the  basic  annual  rate  will  not 
exceed  the  rent  being  paid.  The  regular  maximum  payment  rate  may  be 
earned  by  putting  in  the  program  land  which,  during  the  past  two 
years  (1958  and  1959) ,  has  been  in  <’soil  bank  base"  crops  (grains, 
oilseeds  and  row  crops)  or  from  which  tame  hay  has  been  harvested 
for  hay  or  silage  during  the  same  period  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  is  made  in"soil  bank  base"  crops. 

A  lower  rate  of  per-acre  payment,  50  percent  of  the  regular 
maximum  rate  for  the  farm,  may  be  earned  by  putting  additional  "non- 
diversion”  land  in  the  program.  This  does  not  require  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  "soil  bank  base"  crops.  On  farms  with  a  soil  bank  base 
of  over  30  acres  for  each  acre  put  in  the  reserve  at  the  regular 
rental  rate  one  acre  of  land  may  be  entered  at  the  "nondiversion"  rate. 

5.  Timing  of  I960  Conservation  Reserve  Contracts  -  Producers 
interested  in  participating  in  the  i960  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
asked  the  ASC  county  committees,  by  October  9j  1 959,  to  set  a  basic 
annual  basic  annual  rental  rate  per  acre  for  the  land  to  be  placed  in 
the.  reserve.  The  next  step  for  the  producer  is  to  file  his  applica¬ 
tion.  The  deadline  for  this  action  was  October  16,  1959#  On  the 
application  the  producer  will  make  offers  of  the  annual  payment  rate 
he  will  accept  for  his  land.  Unless  the  rate  is  less  than  the  basic 
annual  payment  rate,  the  offer  will  not  be  accepted.  The  ASC  county 
committees  will  provide  contracts  for  the  offers  that  can  be  accepted, 
and  the  producer  will  be  notified  of  the  date  by  which  he  is  to  return 
the  contract.  Contracts,  generally,  must  be  signed  within  10  days 
from  the  time  the  producer  receives  notice  that  the  contract  is  ready 
for  signature,  but  not  after  February  1,  I960. 
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Table  VII 


Estimated  1956-1959  Acres  for  I960,  Acreage  Goals  for  New  Contracts, 
1959  and  I960  State  Basic  Rates  Compared  with  Rates  for  1956-1956, 
and  Allocations  of  Program  Authorization  E\inds 


State 

Reserve 

Acreage 

Through 

1959 

Program 

Tentative 

Goals, I960 
for  New 
Contracts 
(Acres) 

Total 

Acres 

I960 

(Estimated) 

— 

Basic  Rate 
per  Acre 

'"1956-58 

Basic 
Rate 
per  Acre 

Allocation 

of  Program 
Authorization 
(Subject  to 
minor  changes) 

i  Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 

2 92 , 2b6 

7,353 

1+65,956 

167,911 

1,165,361 

3,661+ 

"“797000 

6,100 

118,000 

59,000 

186,000 

1,900 

371,266 

13,U53 
583,956 
226,911 
•  1,371,361 

5,564 

$12.60 

10.00 

13.50 

16.00 

9.00 

20.00 

$8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

13.00 

$6,287,858 

100,1+1+3 

7,61+6,380 

2,950,000 

10,585,892 

102,619 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho 

Ill. 

Ind. 

iU,7BB 

167,111 

786,31+6 

211,388 

3UU,721 

358,61+3 

4,80o 

25,000 

134,000 

66,000 

128,000 

126,000 

19,586 

192,111 

920,346 

277,388 

1+72,721 

484,643 

l6.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11+.50 

19.00 

19.00 

12.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11.00 

12,00 

12.00 

'  533,061+ 

2,786,270 

H+,663,167 

3,927,171 

8,259,1+76 

9,673,108 

Iowa 

Kan. 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine 

Md. 

192,556  ' 

1,119,876 

295,703 

176,001 

99,035 

l8U,000 

343,000 

113,000 

1+4,000 

20,000 

21,000 

1,462,876 

1+08,703 

220,001 

119,035 

90,91+5 

19.00 

12.50 

15.00 

ll+.OO 

12.00 

. 17 ?00 . 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

12.00 

12,7^9,267 

19,686,826 
7,019,533 
3,128, 3U5 
1,583,686 
1,529,271 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

2,21+1 

508,1+51+ 

1,765,U12 

283,593 

606,239 

455,637 

l,6o6"“ 

Ha,  000 
225,000 
66,000 
252,000 
iU5,ooo 

3761a 

649,454 

l,990,la2 

3 1+9,593 
860,239 
....  .  600,637. 

19766 

15.00 

H+.50 

1I+.00 

ll+.OO 

10.00 

13.00 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

9.00 

9.00 

56,982 

10,1+1+0,785 

22,686,916 

4,783,572 

13,369,586 

6,287,152 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.  H. 

N.  J. 
N.  M. 
N.  T. 

679,660 

13 

9,748 

36,705 

872,503 

358,903 

227,000 

i,4oo 

2,500 

10,000 

31,000 

74,000 

906,660 

1,413 

12,21+8 

1+6,705 

903,503 

1+32,903 

12. 5o 

10.00 

13.00 

19.00 

8.00 

...  15,00 

9.00 

7.00 

10.00 

13.00 

8.00 

11.00 

ll,5?2,791+ 

91 

172,336 

1,077,711+ 

7,132,564 

7,022,951 

N.  C. 

N.  Dak, 

Ohio 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

188,305 

1,818,851a 

346,839 

1,187,611 

192,625 

246,5 

57,000 

ia8,ooo 

134,000 

264,000 

1+8,000 

70.000 

2U5,5o5 

2,236,851+ 

1+80,839 

1,1+51,611 

21+0,825 

316.841+ 

16.00 

10.50 

19.00 

12.00 

16.00 

16.00 

10.00 

9.00 

12.00 

9.00 

12.00 

11.00 

4,670,858 

31,513,888 

10,089,975 

18,082,825 

3,738,1+87 

6,118,210 

R.  I. 

S.  C. 

S.  Dak, 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Utah 

37 

1+66, 222 
1,285,-54 
351,822 

3, 238, 50 1a 
206,774 

200 

89,000 

281,000 

105,000 

457,000 

32,000 

237 

555,222 

1,566,1+51+ 

1+56,822 

3,695,501+ 

238,771+ 

19.00 

13.50 

11.00 

ll+.oo 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

‘  1,641“ 

9,093,729 

21,609,576 

8,567,31+8 

1+0,752,31+5 

2,151,063 

WT“ 

Va. 

Wash. 

W,  Va. 
Wise. 
Wyo. 

— 

79,115 

265,292 

38,345 

542,140 

101.958 

- — .^.ggy. 

32,000 

84,000 

16.000 

1U6.000 

25.000 

— 

111,115 

31+9,292 

Jl+,345 

688,il+o 

126.958 

“1OT 

16.00 

16.00 

1L.00 

15.00 

9.00 

i6.56“ 

10.00 

13.00 

10.00 

11.00 

L  ,  8.00 

"  1+73,506“ 

2,057,629 

1+,  786, 562 

lljp^P 

1,153,773 

U  *S. Total 

57100,000 

27.522.15? . 

10.00 

"  37l+,575,000 
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CONSERVATION  RESERVE  PROGRAM 
New  Participation  under  I960  Program 

(Acreage  Goals,  Applications  Submitted  and  Program  Authorisation  for  New  Acreage) 


State 

Applications 

for  Contracts 
(Preliminary) 

New  Acreag 

Goal 

(acres) 

nrt9S5 - 

Offered  on 

Applications 

([acres) 

(Preliminary) 

f’rogram  Authorization 

Available  for 

New  Acres 

(Subject  to  minor 
changes ) 

Ala. 

3,lU? 

79,000 

188,1*1*2 

$2,789,660 

Ariz. 

— 

6,100 

— 

Ark. 

3,75U 

118,000 

268,590 

2,081,91*7 

Calif. 

313 

59,000 

61,1*83 

781*,  93U 

Colo. 

661* 

186,000 

168, 33U 

1,576,712 

Conn. 

69 

1,900 

1.980 

28.601 

Del. 

7B 

1*,800 

87,039 

Fla. 

l  791 

25,000 

88,6hl 

1,291,1*58 

Ga . 

5,1*1*  7 

13U,000 

1*33,095 

6,192,01*7 

Idaho 

639 

66,000 

117,671 

1,379,366 

m. 

1,679 

128,000 

131*,  250 

2,320,910 

Ind. 

3.133 

126,000 

211,71*0 

3,126,068 

Iowa 

1 

~  i6£,ooo 

275,820 

£,625,363 

Kansas 

3,71*2 

31*3,000 

U55, 81*7 

6,310,590 

Ky. 

1,798 

113,000 

160,077 

2,281,326 

La. 

960 

1*1*, 000 

70,962 

8l«,6l9 

Maine 

937 

20,000 

51,693 

521,879 

Md. 

1*1*7 

21,000 

. 26,307 

353,578 

Mass. 

35 

l,6o6 

l,h70 

’  16,075 

Mich. 

1*,1*89 

ila,ooo 

320,521 

1*,  091,661 

Minn. 

3,91*8 

225,000 

31*9,1*02 

3,Ul6,l67 

Miss. 

1,599 

66,000 

90,61*6 

963,331 

Mo. 

U,131 

252,000 

360,898 

1*,  980,851* 

Mont. 

820 

il*5,ooo 

269,756 

2.191.661 

Nebr, 

2,i>22 

227,600 

363,029 

3,612,236 

Nev. 

• 

1,1*00 

— 

- 

N.  H. 

122 

2,500 

3,1*60 

1*0,677 

N.  J. 

1*1*5 

10,000 

21,202 

1*1*5,770 

N.  M. 

9 

31,000 

l,ll*2 

21,31*3 

N.  Y. 

. .  3,905 

7U,000 

2Ul,957 

2,1*32,01*5 

N.  C. 

3,1 1*5 

“  57,00® 

itttto 

i,96l,y«6 

N.  Dak. 

5,832 

U8,000 

1,330,282 

13,255,816 

Ohio 

3,887 

i3U,ooo 

251,61*0 

1*,  216,678 

Okla. 

h,900 

261*, 000 

1*26,908 

5,690,805 

Oregon 

706 

1*8,000 

69,851* 

1,106, 79l{ 

Fa. 

3,1*66 

70,000 

188, U77 

^,351,785 

R.I. 

3 

200 

93 

901* 

S.C. 

1*,371 

89,000 

21*9,1*06 

3,396,873 

S.  Dak. 

U,898 

281,000 

766,730 

8,696,018 

Tenn. 

3,376 

105,000 

261,561 

3,1*01,328 

Texas 

6,892 

1*57, 000 

612,1*77 

6,727,293 

Utah 

.  — '*3^ - 

32,000 

50,569 

387,817 

vt. 

296 

6,500 

16,685 

135,1*01 

Va. 

967 

32,000 

60,389 

782,385 

Wash. 

863 

81*,  000 

10U,35h 

1,1*30,373 

W.  Va. 

1,063 

16,000 

36,265 

323,579 

wise. 

5,151 

11*6,000 

356,013 

3,850,603 

Wyo. 

1U5 

25,000 

31,958 

267,025 

Total 

102,661* 

5,100,000 

9,6lU,926 

116,105,280 
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(d)  Acreage  Reserve  Program 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Acreage  reserve  program: 

(a)  Program  payments  . 

$590,171,180 

18,839,463 

(b)  Operating  expenses  . 

mm  «. 

«•  — 

Total  obligations  a/  . 

609,010,643 

«.  — 

-  «. 

Unobligated  balance  b/  . 

439 ,357 

Total  Appropriation  . 

609.450,000 

a/  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $609,003,002.  The  difference  of  $7,641 
reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  printing  ordered  during  1959  over 
printing  used  in  that  year. 

b /  In  addition,  there  was  an  unobligated  balance  of  $4,952,563  as  of 

June  30,  1959,  in  the  funds  advanced  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  the  1959  appropriation  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program.  This 
balance  is  being  used  to  the  extent  necessary  for  payments  required  to 
liquidate  the  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  portion  of  this 
balance  not  needed  for  this  purpose  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
on  June  30,  1960. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  fiscal  year  1959  obligations 
by  activity: 


Project  Fiscal  Year  1959 


Program  payments: 

1956  program . $33,265 

1957  program  . .  93,741 

1958  program . 590,044,174 


Total ,  program  payments  . .  590,171,180 


Operating  expenses: 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service  . .  18,771,058 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel  .  55,062 

Office  of  Information  .  13 ,343 


Total,  operating  expenses  .  18,839 ,463 


Total,  Acreage  reserve  program  .  609^010j643 


The  1959  Appropriation  Act  provided  that  there  be  no  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
applicable  to  crops  after  the  1958  program.  The  liquidation  activities  of  the 
Program  are  being  charged  to  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  as  provided  in 
the  1960  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act. 


I 
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(e)  Administrative  Expenses,  Section  392. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 


This  appropriation  account  for  national  and  State  operating  expenses  was 
established  pursuant  to  section  392  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1281-1407).  There  are  transferred  into: this  appropriation 
account,  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  for  National  office  direction  and  for 
carrying  out,  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out,  various  programs  assigned  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Offices. 

The  State  Committees,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8  (b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  are  in  general  administrative 
charge  in  their  respective  States  of  all  programs  assigned  to  them  through  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  Within  the  framework  of  national  policy,  they 
determine  State  policies  and  direct  the  adaptation  of  the  national  programs  to 
the  State. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropration  account  are  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appropria¬ 
tions  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justification  of  the  increases 
and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the  various  appropriation  items 
involved. 


Transfers,  1960,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1961 .  $23,036,609 

Transfers,  1961,  as  shown  below .  23, 166, 215 

Increase . . . . . . . . . . . .  -i-129, 606 


STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 

(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedules) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1959 

(actual) . 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program: 

For  administration  of  agricultural 
conservation  program  . 

$4,813,459 

$4,848,739 

$4,881,931 

+$33, 192 

Acreage  Allotments  and  Marketing 

Quotas: 

For  administration  of  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota 
programs  . 

6,861,700 

6,886,300 

6,934,400 

+48, 100 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of  sugar  pay¬ 
ment  program  . 

1,487,021 

3  1.487,028 

1, 496, 602 

+9,574 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 

are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1959 

(actual) 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving 

Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture: 

For  activities  in  connection  with 
accepting  applications  for  feed, 
issuing  purchase  orders  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  certificates  to  dealers 
in  designated  disaster  areas  . . 

5,000 

29,000 

6,000 

-23,000 

Acreage  Reserve  Program: 

For  administration  of  acreage 
reserve  program  . . . 

4,302,058 

Conservation  Reserve  Program: 

For  administration  of  conservation 
reserve  program  . . 

1,960,107 

2,546,000 

2,564, 600 

+18, 600 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program: 

For  administration  of  Great 

Plains  Conservation  Program  .... 

17,000 

28,000 

28,000 

Other: 

For  services  In  connection  with 
price  support  programs  and  other 
miscellaneous  programs  . 

5,473,766 

7,211,542 

7,254,682 

-1-43, 140 

Total  available  for  obligation  ... 

24,920,118 

23,036,609 

23,166,215 

+129,606 

Unobligated  balance,  estimated 
savings  . 

-1,278,114 

Total  obligations  . 

23,642,004 

23,036,609 

23,166,215 

+129,606 

a/  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $23,492,579.  The  difference  of  $149,425  reflects, 
primarily,  a  recovery  of  prior  year  obligations. 


WORK  PERFORMED  WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1959 
(See  schedule  following  next  item 
"Local  Administration,  Section  388, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938") 
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(f)  Local  Administration,  Section  388, 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 

This  appropriation  account  for  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  county 
offices  was  established  pursuant  to  Sections  392(a)  and  388(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.$tcT' 1281-1407) .  There  are 
transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  amounts  estimated  to  be  required 
for  carrying  out  or  cooperating  in  carrying  out  varipus  programs  assigned  to  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  county  offices. 

The  ASC  county  and  community  committees  are  responsible  for  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  programs  dealing  directly  with  farmers.  The  elected  ASC  county  committee 
is  in  charge  of  the  county  office. 

The  amounts  transferred  into  this  appropriation  account  are  within  the  limitation 
for  administrative  expenses  established  under  the  respective  appropriations,  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  other  laws,  from  which  such  transfers  are  made.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  increases  and  decreases  is  contained  in  the  statements  for  the 
various  appropriation  items  involved. 


Transfers,  1960,  as  shown  below  and  base  for  1961  . . .  $125,427,430 

Transfers,  1961,  as  shown  below . . .  121,198,775 

Decrease  . . .  -4,228,655 


STATEMENT  OF  SOURCES,  PURPOSES,  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  FUNDS  TRANSFERRED 

(As  shown  in  Budget  Schedule) 


Purpose  for  which  funds 
are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1959 

(actual) 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Agricultural  Conservation 

Program: 

For  administration  of 
agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program  . 

$19,753 ,361 

$21,295,131 

$21,259,777 

-$35,354 

Acreage  Allotments  and 

Marketing  Quotas: 

For  administration  of 
acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  programs 

34,649,950 

32,001,700 

32,953,600 

/951.900 

Sugar  Act  Program: 

For  administration  of 
sugar  payment  program  . . 

749,398 

810,398 

810,398 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Re- 

volving  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture: 

For  activities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accepting 
applications  for  feed, 
issuing  purchase  orders 
to  farmers  and  certifi¬ 
cates  to  dealers  in  des¬ 
ignated  disaster  araas 

35.000 

6,000 

-29  ,  000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Purpose  for  which  funds 

are  transferred  into 
this  account 

1959 

(actual) 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

Acreage  Reserve  Program: 

For  administration  of  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program  . 

14,469,000 

Conservation  Reserve  Programs 

For  administration  of  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program 

> 

12,996,943 

14,920,100 

10,500.000 

-4.420.100 

Great  Plains  Conservation 

Program: 

For  administration  of 

Great  Plains  conservation 
program  . 

76,700 

126,000 

126,000 

Other; 

For  services  in  connection 
with  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  services  . 

43,930,413 

54,525,000 

55,543,000 

/l, 018, 000 

Total  available  for  obliga¬ 
tion  . 

131,675,770 

123,713,329 

121,198,775 . 

-2,514,554 

Unobligated  balance  brought 
forward  . 

-v- 

1,714,101 

-1,714,101 

Unobligated  balance  carried 

forward  . 

-1,714,101 

mm  am 

Unobligated  balance,  esti¬ 
mated  savings  . 

-339,895 

Total  obligations  a/  . 

129,121,774 

125,427,430 

121,198,775 

-4,228,655 

a/  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $130,433,894.  The  differences  of  $1,317,120  in 
1959  and  $2,062,224  in  1960  reflect,  primarily,  the  excess  of  contractual 
services  and  addressograph  equipment  used  in  1959  and  1960  over  contracts 
made  and  orders  placed  in  those  years. 

Funds  from  this  appropriation  account  are  advanced  to  the  ASC  county  committee 
each  month  or  quarter  on  the  basis  of  their  estimate  of  requirements  for  the 
period  less  any  unobligated  balances  on  hand.  These  advances  are  deposited 
in  the  county  committee  bank  accounts  and  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  The  estimate  for  the  following  month  or  quarter  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  not  obligated  in  the  period  just  ended.  Unobligated  balances  in  the  bank 
accounts  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  used  for  expenses  of  the  next  succeeding 
year.  Year  end  balances  are  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  as  of  the  end  of  the 
last  four  fiscal  years  were  as  follows: 


1956,  $2,638,264;  1957,  $3,635,027;  1953,  $4,774,530;  1959,  $4,034,097 
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The  ASC  county  committees  perform  certain  functions  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  CCC  grain  storage  structure  program  and  other 
CCC  Programs.  This  work,  which  includes  erection  of  storage  structures,  handling 
and  maintenance  of  grain,  maintenance  and  operation  of  sites  and  structures,  etc., 
is  paid  for  from  the  county  committee  bank  accounts.  Funds  for  these  purposes 
are  transferred  into  the  Sec.  388  account  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
corporate  funds.  The  CCC  funds  in  the  Sec.  388  account  are  then  advanced  to 
the  ASC  county  committees  in  the  same  manner  as  other  funds.  The  amount  of 
advances  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  was  $40,366,000  and  is  estimated  at  $44,482,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  $45,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  OF  WORK  PERFORMED 
WITH  FUNDS  OBLIGATED  IN  1959 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


Applications  processed  .  1,065,802 

Total  farms  . 5,294,090 

Participating  farms  .  1,083,706 

Counties  in  program .  3,070 


Acreage  Allotment  and  Marketing  Quotas 


Estimated 

Allotments  Allotted  Counties  in 

Established  Acreage  Program 

Tobacco 
Peanuts 
Wheat  . 

Cotton 
Rice  . . 

Sugar  Program 

Number  of  farms  . 

Number  of  acres  (includes  449,247  harvested  acreage  for 

Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Virgin  Islands)  . 

Number  of  counties  . . . 


Price  Support 

Number  of  warehouse-stored  loans  .  746,917 

Number  of  farm-stored  loans  .  501,083 

Number  of  counties  with  completed  loans  .  2,207 

Number  of  reinspections  of  farm-stored  commodities  .  1,259,811 

Number  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements  under  which  CCC 

acquired  the  commodity  .  466,404 

Number  of  repayments  . . .  187,116 

Grain  Storage  Structure  Program 

Number  of  storage -structure  sites  .  3,921 

Number  of  storage  structures  .  237,731 

National  Wool  Act  Payments  Program 

Number  of  farms  with  sheep  and  lambs  .  361,132 

Number  of  counties  with  sheep  .  2,975 


45,700 

1,692,570 

310 


579,964 

1,168,318 

953 

118,053 

1,611,923 

496 

1,824,075 

55,000,000 

2,658 

960,250 

16,380,822 

1,092 

16,689 

1,652,596 

157 
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Acreage  Reserve  Program 

Number  of  1957  agreements  . . . . .  914,396 

Number  of  1953  agreements  . . . . . .  1,049,270 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 

Number  of  farms  on  which  annual  payments  were  made,  1953  calendar 

year  . 125,502 

Number  of  contracts,  1959  program  . . 246,220 

Number  of  conservation  materials  and  services  claims  for 

payment  . 135,004 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGLTIors  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  hy  November  30 ,  1959,  were  actually  re¬ 
ceived  or  programmed  for  i960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  per¬ 
formed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

1 

Obligations , 
1959 

Estimated 

Obligations , 

i960 

Estimated 

Obligations , 
1961 

Allotment  from: 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  - 
For  National,  State  and  county 

office  expenses  in  administering 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram  and  for  costs  of  aerial 
photography  a/  . 

$25,621,750 

$27,203,190 

$27,201,028 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  - 
To  assist  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 

vice  in  explaining  programs  of 
conservation  in  the  Great  Plains 
States  and  in  relating  it  to 
other  programs  a/  . 

93,700 

154,000 

154,000 

Disaster  Loans,  etc.,  Revolving  Fund, 
Agriculture  -  For  emergency  assist- 

tance  in  furnishing  feed  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  disaster 
areas  a/  . 

143,444 

165,000 

110,000 

Revolving  Fund,  Defense  Production 
Act,  Agriculture  -  For  ultimate 

net  costs  of  purchase  and  resale 
of  agricultural  commodities  initi¬ 
ally  financed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  . . 

1,664,527 

3,576 

Total,  Allotments  . 

27,523,421 

27,525,Y66 

27,456,025 

Allocations  and  Other  Funds  (Advances 

from  other  agencies) : 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service: 
Removal  of  surplus  agricultural 

commodities : 

Direct  purchases  . 

108,927,240 

35,300,000 

Diversion  to  by-products  and 
new  uses  . 

7,470,001 

17,000,000 

5,000,000 

Surplus  removal,  operating  ex¬ 
penses  a  / . 

471,965 

583,000 

543,000 

Total,  Removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities 

116,869,206 

52,883,000 

5,543,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


a/  Part  of  these  funds  are  transferred  to  sec.  388  and  sec.  392  accounts,  as 
~  reflected  in  the  justifications  for  these  accounts. 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

School  Lunch  Program: 

Food  assistance: 

Commodity  procurement  (sec.  6)  . 

49,080,046 

mm  mm 

mm  m 

Operating  expense  .............. 

209,472 

215,000 

215,000 

Total,  School  Lunch  Program  .. 

49,283,518 

215,000 

215,000 

Total,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  . 

166,158,724 

53,098,000 

5,758,000 

International  Cooperation  Adminis- 

tration  -  For  providing  or  procur- 
ing  commodities  for  other  agencies 
for  distribution  to  foreign 
claimants  . . . . 

6,392,344 

8,000,000 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 

tion  -  For  Department  liaison 
representation  at  OCDM  regional 
relocation  headquarters  (Funds  will 
be  allotted  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Department  after 
representatives  have  been  selected.) 

105,000 

175,000 

Total  Allocations  . . . 

172,551,068 

61,203,000 

5,933,000 

Foreign  currencies  allocated  pursuant 
to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment  and  Assistant  Act  of  1954.  as 

amended  -  For  audit  and  end-use 
checks  on  food  commodities  donated 
abroad . . 

MB  •» 

100,000 

«•  mm 

Trust  Fund: 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds.  De- 

partment  of  Agriculture  -  For 
aerial  survey  and  preparation  of 
photographs  and  charts  . . 

39,970 

. . 15,550 

9,000 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  from 

Government  and  Other  Sources:  a / 
Supply  and  foreign  purchase  program 

95,300 

95,000 

94,700 

International  Wheat  Agreement  .... 

158,865 

200,000 

215,000 

National  Wool  Act  ................ 

200,759 

260,000 

260,000 

Sale  of  stockpile  cotton  . 

2,525 

3,500 

3,500 

Operations  and  maintenance,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  . . 

58,320 

65,000 

mm  mm 

Miscellaneous  reimbursements  . • • . • 

77,349 

78,000 

78,000 

Total ,  reimbursements  • .  . . . . 

593,118 

701,500 

651,200 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obligations , 

Obligations , 

Obligations, 

1959 

1960^ 

1961 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 

200,707,577 

89,545,816 

34,058,288 

a/  Fart  o£  these  funds  are  transferred  to  sec.  388  and  sec.  392  accounts,  as 
reflected  in  the  justifications  for  these  accounts. 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  will  not  acquire  or  replace  any  pas¬ 
senger  motor  vehicles  or  station  wagons  during  the  fiscal  year  1961.  The 
Service  will  continue  to  use  the  General  Services  Administration  motor 
pools  which  are  conveniently  located  to  CSS  operations  throughout  the 
Continental  United  States. 

The  two  vehicles  located  in  Puerto  Rico  are  used  for  official  travel  in 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  Sugar  Act  Program 
and  other  related  activities.  The  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  requires 
special  monthly  reports  on  the  use  and  condition  of  these  vehicles. 

The  age  and  mileage  data  for  the  passenger  motor  vehicles  on  hand  as  of 
June  30,  1959,  follows: 


Age-Year 

Model 

Number  of 
Vehicles 

Mileage 

Number  of 
Vehicles 

1956 

1 

12,703 

1 

1959 

1 

2,943 

1 

Total 

2 

2 
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FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporatigg  i§  a  wholly  owp§4  government  Corpora¬ 
tion  created  February  1 6,  1938?  (7  U.S.§.  l^Q^-f  $Q  cary^  gut  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  promote  ^ha  national  welfare  by 
improving  the  economic  stability  of  agriculture  through  a  sound  system  of  crop 
insurance  and  providing  the  means  for  research  and  experience  helpful  in  de¬ 
vising  and  establishing  such  insurance. 

Crop  insurance  offered  to  agricultural  producers  by  the  Corporation  provides 
protection  from  losses  caused  by  unavoidable  natural  hazards,  such  as  insect 
and  wildlife  damage,  plant  diseases,  fire,  drought,  flood,  wind,  and  other 
weather  conditions.  It  does  not  indemnify  producers  for  losses  resulting 
from  negligence  or  failure  to  observe  good  farming  practices. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  policy  of  limited  operation  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  the  i960  crop  insurance  program  (fiscal  year  1961)  will  operate 
in  865  counties,  furnishing  insurance  coverage  of  approximately  $350  million 
on  wheat,  cotton,  flax,  corn,  tobacco,  beans,  citrus,  combined  crops,  soybeans, 
barley,  peaches,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  rice  and  rye.  It  is  estimated  that 
390,000  crops  will  be  insured  for  the  i960  crop  year,  as  compared  to  339,403 
for  the  1959  crop  year. 


Summary  of  Insurance  Operations  and  Changes  in  Capital 


Net  capital  at  beginning  of  year  ....... 

Additions  to  capital  during  the  year: 

Insurance  premiums  (net)  . . 

Interest  and  other  income 

Prior  year  adjustments  . . . . 

Total  capital  available  for  insurance 
operations  during  year . . . 

Deductions  from  capital  during  the  year: 

Insurance  indemnities  . . . . 

Loss  adjustment  and  inspection  costs  . 
Administrative  expenses  charged  to 

program  operations  . . . . 

Provision  for  estimated  bad  debts  .... 
Total  deductions  from  capital  .... 


Fiscal  Years 

1959 

I960 

1961 

$25,755,020 

$38,710,352 

$41,496,352 

17,627,141 

910,629 

119,614 

19,195,000 

100,000 

25,000,000 

100,000 

44,412,404 

58,005,352 

66,596,352 

4,504,834 

485,660 

13,017,000 

900,000 

22,499,000 

1,000,000 

462,451 

249,107 

2,330,000 

262,000 

2,830,000 

320,000 

5,702,052 

16,509,000 

26,649,000 

41,496,352  39,9^7,352 


Net  capital  at  end  of  year 


38,710,352 
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The  crop  insurance  programs  are  developed  and  analyzed  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  office  and  are  administered  in  the  field  by  22  State  or  area 
offices.  Sales  and  servicing  of  contracts  at  the  county  level  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  private  agents  under  contractual  agreements  with  the  Corporation,  and 
by  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  employees  hired  on  a  part-time  or 
W.A.E.  (when  actually  employed)  basis.  Detailed  program  accounting  and 
statistical  functions  are  performed  by  a  Branch  office  in  Chicago.  As  of 
November  30,  1959  the  Corporation  employed  ij.85  full-time  employees,  94  of 
whom  were  in  Washington  and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and  622  part-time  or 
W.A.E.  employees,  all  in  the  field. 


Appropriated, 

I960 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1961 


Operating  expenses: 
Appropriation 

Payable  from  premium  income 


$6,376,700 

2,330,000 

8,706,700 


$6,376,700 

2,830,000 

9,206,700 


Total 
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Operating  and  Administrative  Expenses 


Appropriation 

Administrative 
Expenses  Payable 
From  Premium 
Income 

Total 

Appropriation  Act,  1960  and 
base  for  1961  . 

$6,376,700 

$2,330,000 

$3,706,700 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . 

6,376,700 

2,830,000 

9,206,700 

Increase  . 

-  - 

/500,000 

/500,000 

Note:  The  1961  Budget  estimate 

includes  $2,330, 

000  for  operating  and 

adminis- 

trative  expenses  of  the  Corporation  payable  from  premium  income  and 
$6,373,700  by  direct  appropriation.  For  clarification  and  completeness, 
the  following  project  statement  and  justifications  include  the  total 
estimate  required  for  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of  the 
Corporation. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1961 


Increase  in  underwriting  and  actuarial  analysis  costs . . .  /29,000 

Increase  in  contract  sales  and  servicing  costs  . . . . .  /312,200 

Increase  in  crop  inspections  and  loss  adjustment  costs  .  /127,400 

For  employees  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-382  ......  /31,400 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Health  Bene¬ 
fit  Costs 
fP.L.  86-382) 

Other 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Underwriting  and 
actuarial 
analysis  . 

$845,520 

$1,018,000 

/$6,000 

/$29, 000(1) 

$1,053,000 

2.  Contract  sales 
and  servicing  . , 

5,443,854 

6,936,700 

A9,800 

/312, 200(2) 

7,268,700 

3.  Crop  inspections 
and  loss  adjust¬ 
ment  . 

549,777 

752,000 

/5,600 

A27, 400(3) 

885,000 

Total  employee 
health  benefit 
costs  (P.L.  86- 

382)  . . . 

Total  available  or 

/-  -7 

/-  d 

/731,4007 

£73, 6007 

£35,0007 

estimate  ....... 

6,839,151 

8,706,700 

/31, 400(4) 

/468, 600 

9,206,700 

Deduct:  Obligations 
payable  from  pre¬ 
mium  income  .... 

-462,451 

-2,330,000 

-31,400 

-468,600 

-2,830,000 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  .... 

a/6,376,700 

6,376,700 

-  - 

-  - 

6,376,700 

a /  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $6,377,817.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  $1,117  reflects  primarily  the  excess  of  printing  and  supplies  received 
and  used  in  1959  over  orders  placed  in  that  year. 
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Basis  for  1961  Estimate 


The  program  planned  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  continues  the  Corporation's  policy 
of  placing  maximum  emphasis  on  increasing  participation  and  premium  income  which 
is  essential  for  the  operation  of  a  sound  crop  insurance  program.  The  estimated 
workload  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  425,000  crops  insured  in  SCO  counties  compared 
to  390,000  in  865  counties  for  fiscal  year  1960.  Insurance  on  additional  crops 
will  also  be  offered  in  some  of  the  counties  in  which  insurance  is  already 
available. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  workload  and  employee  health  benefit  costs 
will  total  $500,000.  This  increase  will  be  financed  by  the  Corporation  under 
its  authority  to  pay  a  portion  of  operating  and  administrative  expenses  from 
premium  income  and  will  not  require  an  increase  in  appropriated  funds. 

INCREASES 

(1)  Increase  of  $29,000  for  "Underwriting  and  Actuarial  Analysis". 

1961  Actuarial  Workload:  The  planned  increase  of  35,000  crops  insured,  and  the 
addition  of  15  new  counties,  from  365  to  380,  is  estimated  to  cost  an  additional 
$29,000  for  underwriting  and  actuarial  work  performed  at  various  levels  of 
operation. 

Part  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Branch  and  Regional  Underwriting  offices  is 
the  maintenance  of  historical  statistical  records  of  premiums,  indemnities, 
causes  of  loss,  and  other  pertinent  data  essential  to  the  periodic  review  and 
reevaluation  of  rates  and  coverages.  The  increase  of  35,000  crops  insured  will 
increase  the  workload  and  related  cost  of  these  offices. 

The  experience  data,  together  with  information  derived  from  observation  by  the 
underwriters  and  statistics  furnished  by  other  agencies,  are  used  each  year  to 
revise  and  rework  rates  and  coverages  on  selected  commodities.  Cotton  rates 
and  coverages  were  completely  revised  and  reworked  for  1959,  tobacco  is  being 
done  for  1960,  and  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  are  scheduled  for  1961. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  county  insurance  programs  by  com¬ 
modities  planned  for  1960  and  1961. 


County  Programs 


Commodity 

1960 

1961 

Barley 

105 

110 

Beans 

22 

22 

Citrus 

7 

7 

Corn 

232 

292 

Cotton 

139 

144 

Flax 

77 

79 

Grain  Sorghums 

3 

3 

Oats 

36 

36 
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County  Programs 


Commodity 

1960 

1961 

Peaches 

1 

1 

Rice 

3 

5 

Rye 

11 

n 

Soybeans 

223 

233 

Tobacco 

166 

170 

Wheat 

484 

494 

Total  1,559  1,607 


Change  in  Basis  of  Coverages  and  Rates:  The  Corporation  has  for  a  number  of 
years  used  a  fixed  price,  approximating  the  current  support  price,  as  the  basis 
for  establishing  premium  rates  and  coverages.  The  fixed  price  was  adjusted 
whenever  the  support  price  of  the  various  insured  commodities  changed  signifi¬ 
cantly.  As  a  result  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  make  frequent 
changes  in  the  rates  and  coverages  each  year. 

A  new  plan  for  determining  rates  and  coverages  has  been  established.  It  provides 
a  production  guarantee  in  commodity  units  with  the  insured  electing  the  amount 
of  dollar  protection  which  the  guarantee  represents.  Adjustments  will  be  made 
on  a  percentage  of  loss  basis,  determined  by  the  amount  that  the  policyholder 
falls  short  of  making  his  production  guarantee.  Generally,  the  farmer  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  elect  from  about  five  different  dollar  amounts  of 
insurance.  The  percentage  of  loss  will  be  applied  to  the  amount  of  dollar 
protection  elected  to  determine  the  loss  payment. 

Corn,  soybeans,  and  some  tobacco  have  been  placed  on  this  basis  for  1960,  and 
all  other  crops  except  citrus  and  peaches  will  be  under  this  plan  for  crop 
year  1961. 

(2)  Increase  of  $312,200  for  "Contract  Sales  and  Services1’. 

Continued  Emphasis  on  Increasing  Program  Participation:  The  increase  in  this 
project  reflects  the  major  emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on  the  selling  and 
servicing  of  crop  insurance  contracts,  to  increase  participation,  premium 
income,  and  to  spread  the  insured  liability  more  evenly.  It  is  essential  that 
these  goals  be  achieved  if  the  Corporation's  objective  of  a  sound  program  on 
a  national  basis  is  to  be  reached. 

Some  of  the  recent  steps  taken  by  the  Corporation  to  increase  participation 
are: 

a.  The  conversion  to  the  guaranteed  production  plan  as  outlined  under 
project  1.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  farmer  had  a  very 
limited  choice  in  the  amount  of  protection  he  could  purchase  and  the 
premium  he  would  pay.  The  flexibility  provided  by  this  feature  should 
materially  increase  participation  in  the  program  since  it  furnishes 
coverages  to  meet  a  variety  of  insurance  needs  farmers  may  have. 
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b.  The  Corporation's  policy  of  offering  insurance  on  additional 
commodities  in  counties  where  more  than  one  crop  is  of  major 
importance.  The  conversion  to  the  "Standard  Policy"  from 
individual  policies  for  each  crop  has  made  this  action  more 
practical. 


c.  The  Corporation  has  an  accelerated  sales  training  program  now 
in  progress  that  will  be  intensified  in  1961.  Under  this 
program  a  more  effective  and  larger  group  of  highly  competent 
salesmen  and  sales  agents  are  gradually  being  developed.  As 
this  group  expands  and  gains  experience  in  the  use  of  modern 
sales  techniques,  increased  sales  efficiency  results. 


As  a  part  of  this  program  Corporation  employees  and  sales  agents 
have  been  concentrating  on  getting  more  favorable  publicity 
through  local  radio  and  television  stations.  Tape  recordings  and 
spot  announcements  to  publicize  crop  insurance  are  being  used  more 
extensively.  Newspaper  ads,  circulars,  and  other  sales  aids  are 
being  used  more  extensively  in  sales  campaigns  with  greatly  improved 
results.  Businessmen  and  government  employees  working  with  other 
agencies  in  the  field,  are  becoming  better  informed  of  the  economic 
benefits  that  crop  insurance  provides  the  insured  farmer  and  those 
he  does  business  with.  These  people  are  encouraging  farmers  to 
participate  in  the  program. 


Agents'  Commission  Rates:  The  increased  cost  for  this  project  will  be  incurred 
mainly  at  the  field  level  for  agents'  commissions  for  the  selling  and  servicing 
of  the  planned  increase  in  participation.  Present  commission  rates  on  new  and 
carryover  policies,  and  other  compensation  paid  to  agents,  are  as  follows: 

New  policies  -  $5  plus  12 %7«  of  premium  collected  plus  $4  for 

each  crop  insured  in  excess  of  one  that  earns 
a  premium. 


Carryover  policies 


Crops  add&d 


Acreage  reports 


$4  plus  5%  of  the  premium  collected  plus  $4 
for  each  crop  insured  in  excess  of  one  that 
earns  a  premium  but  not  to  exceed  an  average 
of  $20  per  crop  under  the  policy. 

The  carryover  rate  is  used  for  the  current 
addition  of  a  crop  to  a  policy  in  force  the 
prior  year  except  that  the  first  year  in¬ 
surance  is  offered  on  a  crop  in  the  county 
the  commission  rate  is  12%%  of  the  premium 
collected. 

$1  additional  for  each  fall  acreage  report 
obtained  from  a  policyholder  whose  policy 
also  covers  spring  planted  crops. 
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Sharecroppers  -  $1  for  each  person  in  excess  of  one  insured 

under  a  policy. 

Collection  of  old 

accounts  -  57.  of  amount  collected  or  $4  per  account, 

whichever  is  greater,  but  not  to  exceed 
257.  of  the  amount  collected. 

Workload  Data:  The  following  table  indicates  the  budgeted  workload  for  1960 
and  1961. 

Participation  Summary 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  Crop  Years 


Crops 

Insured^/ 

Estimated,  1960 

Estimated,  1961 

Carryover 

Sales 

Total 

Carryover 

Sales 

Total 

Barley 

11,576 

11,200 

3,800 

15,000 

14,000 

4,500 

18,500 

Beans 

5,484 

3,400 

2,600 

6,000 

4,000 

2,500 

6,500 

Citrus 

579 

400 

400 

800 

500 

300 

800 

Combined  Crop 

12,014 

9,900 

2,100 

12,000 

10,000 

2,500 

12,500 

Corn 

56,093 

43,000 

22,300 

65,300 

50,000 

22,500 

72,500 

Cotton 

20,077 

13,000 

12,000 

25,000 

16,000 

12,500 

28,500 

Flax 

19,066 

17,000 

3,000 

20,000 

18,000 

4,000 

22,000 

Grain  Sorghum 

110 

100 

100 

200 

100 

100 

200 

Oats 

4,972 

4,300 

700 

5,000 

4,000 

1,500 

5,500 

Peaches 

87 

-  - 

100 

100 

-  . 

100 

100 

Rice 

315 

200 

200 

400 

300 

400 

700 

Rye 

-  - 

m 

200 

200 

100 

100 

200 

Soybeans 

28,165 

21,500 

13,500 

35,000 

27,000 

15,000 

42,000 

Tobacco 

72,722 

57,000 

23,000 

80,000 

63,000 

20,000 

83,000 

Wheat 

108,143 

88,000 

37,000 

125,000 

101,000 

31,000 

132,000 

Total 

339,403 

269,000 

121,000 

390,000 

308,000 

117,000 

425,000 

a/  Adjusted  to  reflect  the  estimated  number  of  crops  insured  under  multiple 
contracts  that  will  be  converted  to  separate  crop  endorsements  in  1960. 


(3)  Increase  of  $127,400  for  "Crop  Inspections  and  Loss  Adjustments11. 


Loss  Adjustment  Workload;  The  loss  adjustment  workload  is  based  on  the  number 
of  crops  insured  under  the  program,  since  under  normal  conditions  a  certain 
percentage  will  incur  a  loss  each  year.  When  losses  are  heavy  the  workload  is 
materially  increased.  For  fiscal  year  1961,  it  is  estimated  that  the  workload 
will  be  heavier  than  for  1960  based  on  the  estimated  participation  of  390,000 
crops  insured  for  1960,  on  which  losses  will  be  adjusted  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
as  compared  to  339,403  crops  insured  for  1959,  on  which  losses  are  being  ad¬ 
justed  in  fiscal  year  1960.  The  increase  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling 


loss  notices  and  paying  indemnities  at  the  various  levels  of  operation.  The 
loss  adjustment  workload  for  the  325,000  crops  insured  for  the  1958  crop  year 
is  shown  below.  The  1958  crop  year  workload,  completed  in  fiscal  year  1959, 
was  well  below  that  of  previous  years.  The  loss  ratio  of  .26  for  the  1958 
crop  year  was  the  most  favorable  in  the  history  of  the  Corporation. 


Program 

Number  of 
Ldsis  Notices 
Received 

Inspections 
at  Request 
of  Insured 

Inspections 
Initiated  by 
Corporation 

Number  of 
Claims 
Paid 

Barley 

897 

851 

40 

486 

Beans 

422 

370 

15 

186 

Citrus 

249 

55 

_  - 

39 

Corn 

8,117 

6,633 

936 

3,617 

Cotton 

•l  - 1,802  ... 

1,624 

238 

1,142 

Flax 

•1,539 

1,492 

253 

958 

Combined  Crop 

6,609 

6,151 

676 

3,165 

Oranges 

65 

64 

18 

24 

Peaches 

81 

48 

87 

45 

Soybeans 

2,166 

1,775 

208 

901 

Tobacco 

4,987 

4,086 

308 

2,352 

Wheat 

.8*941 

8,020 

1,001 

3,896 

Total 

35,875 

31,169 

3,780 

16,811 

Because  of  the  importance  of  proper  loss  adjustment  to  the  soundness  of  the 
program,  the  Corporation,  several  years  ago,  began  a  program  of  selecting 
the  most  experienced  and  best  qualified  adjusters  to  form  a  corps  of  epocial 
adjusters  to  handle  more  difficult  losses  and  to  train  and  supervise  other 
adjusters.  This  approach  is  proving  to  be  quite  successful  and  emphasis 
will  continue  to  be  placed  on  improving  the  ability  and  increasing  the  number 
of  this  specialized  group. 

The  change  being  made  in  the  policy  for  1960  and  1961  from  a  fixed  price  to  a 
guaranteed  production  basis  will  require  additional  training  and  supervision 
of  adjusters  so  that  losses  can  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  revised 
contract  provisions.  Also,  new  loss  adjustment  procedures  will  be  necessary 
for  use  by  the  field  personnel. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $31,400  is  required  to  meet  employees  health  benefit  costs 

under  Public  Law  86 -3&2,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation 

of  the  health  benefit  cost  estimate  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

Not  to  exceed  /$2,330,0007  $2,830,000  of  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  may  be  paid  from  premium  income. 

The  proposed  change  in  language  is  to  provide  the  funds  from  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  Fund  necessary  to  finance  the  program  expansion  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  as  explained  above. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  wholly-owned  Government  Corporation 
which  provides  all-risk  crop  insurance  protection  against  unavoidable  causes  of 
loss.  Since  1948,  the  program  has  beeji  pperating  in  selected  counties  on  a 
limited  basis.  The  objective  is  the  development  of  a  sqpjfid  program  that  can  be 
operated  on  a  national  basis.  Expansion  of  the  prqgram  hps  been  limited  to  an 
extent  deemed  consistent  with  sound  insurance  principles. 

Summary  of  Experience  1948  -  1958:  During  this  11  year  period  that  the  program 
has  been  operating  on  a  limited  experimental  basis,  premiums  have  exceeded 
indemnities  by  about  $2.0  million.  In  1958,  insurance  was  available  in  830 
counties  as  compared  with  375  in  1948.  Participation  has  increased  from 
169,125  contracts  to  324,435,  and  the  number  of  commodities  insured  from  7 
to  11. 

Expansion  to  new  programs  and  counties  has  been  made  at  a  pace  consistent  with 
sound  underwriting  policies  and  practices.  During  this  11  year  period  addition¬ 
al  experimental  insurance  programs  were  developed  for  barley,  citrus,  oranges, 
peaches,  and  soybeans.  Programs  for  barley  and  soybeans  have  been  expanded  to 
a  considerable  number  of  counties  as  experience  and  actuarial  data  were  developed 
and  evaluated.  In  1958,  insurance  protection  was  offered  on  barley  in  29 
counties  and  on  soybeans  in  13G  counties.  The  other  experimental  programs  were 
available  in  only  a  few  counties  each. 

Wheat  continues  to  be  the  major  crop  insured,  and  represents  57%  of  the  total 
premium  income  and  indemnity  costs.  The  cumulative  experience  by  crops  for 
the  11  year  period  is  as  follows: 


(Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Loss 

Crop 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Ratio 

Wheat 

$119,179 

$116,696 

.98 

Multiple 

24,922 

31,517 

1.26 

Tobacco 

18,541 

12,176 

.66 

Cotton 

18,224 

18,259 

1.00 

Corn 

15,589 

18,312 

1.17 

Flax 

7,928 

6,023 

.76 

Beans 

1,526 

1,759 

1.15 

Citrus 

866 

757 

.87 

Soybeans 

S24 

268 

.43 

Barley 

603 

226 

.37 

Peach 

86 

56 

.65 

Total 

208,088 

206,049 

cn 

cn 

• 

Annual  premium  income  has  exceeded  indemnity  costs  in  five  of  the  eleven  years 
since  1948.  If  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  participation  in  the 
program  was  predominantly  in  wheat  areas  where  drought  persisted  during  four 
or  five  of  these  years,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  goal  of  developing  a  sound  crop  insurance  program.  Since  1948, 
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insured  farmers  have  been  provided  with  over  $3  billion  of  insurance  protection 
from  crop  loss,  for  premiums  of  $208,1  million  paid  by  them.  In  return,  they 
have  been  paid  $206.0  million  in  indemnities,  to  cover  crop  losses  they  incurred 
resulting  from  hazards  beyond  their  control. 

Operating  Experience  -  1958;  The  1958  crop  year  is  the  second  consecutive 
year  that  the  Corporation  has  operated  at  a  surplus.  Financially,  it  was  the 
best  year  in  the  20  year  history  of  the  Corporation,  Premiums  of  $17.6  million 
exceeded  indemnities  of  $4.5  million  by  approximately  $13.1  million  for  a  loss 
ratio  of  .26.  All  crops  operated  at  a  surplus  in  1958  for  the  first  time  since 
1948.  Wheat  had  the  unusually  low  loss  ratio  of  .16. 

Of  the  830  counties  in  the  program  for  1958,  about  6%  of  them  operated  at  a 
deficit. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of  county  participation  in  the 
1958  program  by  crop  and  state: 

NUMBER  OF  1958  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  COUNTIE 5 


Total 


Multi- 

Bar- 

Soy- 

Pro-  Coun- 

State  Wheat  Tobacco 

Cotton  Corn 

pie 

Flax  Beans  ley 

beans 

grams  ties 

Alabama 

15 

15 

15 

Arkansas 

10 

1 

11 

11 

California 

5 

1 

2 

9/b 

5 

Colorado 

12 

2 

2 

2 

18 

16 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

Florida 

4 

Georgia 

11 

2 

13 

11 

Idaho 

12 

5 

2 

19 

16 

Illinois 

22 

26 

12 

23 

83 

30 

Indiana 

19 

19 

9 

16 

63 

27 

Iowa 

47 

10 

34 

91 

47 

Kansas 

68 

6 

5 

79 

75 

Kentucky 

41 

41 

41 

Louisiana 

9 

2 

11 

11 

Maryl and 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan 

14 

7 

3 

7 

4 

35 

19 

Minnesota 

12 

27 

8 

29 

3 

24 

103 

47 

Mississippi 

23 

23 

23 

Missouri 

18 

27 

8 

16 

69 

28 

Montana 

19 

6 

25 

19 

Nebraska 

30 

12 

3 

2 

47 

43 

New  Mexico 

3 

3 

3 

North  Carolina 

4 

33 

5 

42 

37 

North  Dakota 

44 

9 

17 

6 

76 

53 

Ohio 

23 

3 

15 

7 

15 

63 

33 

Oklahoma 

24 

3 

27 

24 

Oregon 

9 

2 

3 

14 

11 

-  78  - 


Total 


Multi- 

Bar- 

Soy- 

Pro- 

Coun- 

State  Wheat 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Corn  pie 

Flax  Beans 

ley 

heaps 

grams 

ties 

Pennsylvania 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

South  Carolina 

9 

13 

23/c  14/c 

South  Dakota 

25 

7 

11 

9 

3 

3 

58 

40 

Tennessee 

27 

10 

1 

3 

l 

42 

38 

Texas 

14 

24 

38 

33 

Utah 

2 

2 

2 

Virginia 

15 

15 

15 

Washington 

12 

1 

2 

15 

12 

Wisconsin 

2 

10 

1 

13 

12 

Wyoming 

_ 3 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 

— 

JL 

— 

— 

5 

_ 3 

Total 

394 

151 

118 

207 

100 

55 

18 

29 

136 

1,213 

830 

/a  Includes  3  citrus  counties. 

7b  Includes  1  citrus  county. 

7c  Includes  1  peach  county. 

Only  two  states  out  of  the  38  in  which  insurance  was  offered  showed  a  deficit. 
Wisconsin  had  heavy  losses  on  corn  because  of  drought  and  freeze;  and  Utah  had 
losses  on  wheat  because  of  drought.  Of  the  $4.5  million  paid  in  indemnities, 
the  major  portion  went  to  farmers  for  losses  suffered  on  corn  and  wheat  crops. 
Losses  occurred  mostly  in  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

These  losses  were  due  to  excessive  moisture,  drought,  flood,  and  freeze  damage. 
The  following  table  shows  by  states,  for  the  1958  crop  year*,  the  crops  insured, 
coverage,  premiums,  indemnities,  and  surplus  or  deficit  by  states. 


SUMMARY  OF 

1958  CROP  YEAR 

EXPERIENCE  BY  STATE 

No.  of 

Insured 

Surplus 

Insured 

Coverage 

or 

State 

Crops 

(Thousands) 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Deficit  (-) 

Alabama 

2,625 

$569 

$28,891 

$7,118 

$21,773 

Arkansas 

1,845 

832 

49,585 

26,066 

23,519 

California 

497 

2,326 

257,715 

30,334 

227,381 

Colorado 

10,075 

7,005 

1,160,705 

248,632 

912,073 

Connecticut 

439 

431 

22,779 

3,846 

18,933 

Florida 

1,267 

2,632 

170,571 

24,873 

145,698 

Georgia 

1,240 

989 

58,430 

33,814 

24,616 

Idaho 

3,205 

3,736 

166,370 

41,648 

124,722 

Illinois 

9,344 

4,590 

302,405 

146,433 

155,972 

Indiana 

9,229 

3,205 

167,497 

139,824 

27,673 

Iowa 

18,783 

16,522 

1,028,035 

237,740 

790,295 

Kansas 

24,590 

17,952 

2,496,753 

156,695 

2,340,058 

Kentucky 

15,719 

5,468 

233,607 

158,477 

75,130 

79  - 


No.  of 

Insured 

Surplus 

Insured 

Coverage 

or 

State 

Crops 

(Thousands)  Premiums 

Indemnities 

Deficit  (-) 

Louisiana 

2,584 

$524 

$38,115 

$17,576 

$20,539 

Maryland 

912 

726 

33,631 

2,661 

30,970 

Massachusetts 

272 

52 

2,760 

2,028 

732 

Michigan 

6,546 

1,766 

102,647 

28,985 

73,662 

Minnesota 

37,069 

20,460  1 

,199,256 

770,008 

429,248 

Mississippi 

3,250 

2,343 

105,584 

71,839 

33,745 

Missouri 

15,201 

3,493 

345,849 

97,799 

248,050 

Montana 

5,137 

14,707  1 

,200,957 

376,727 

824,230 

Nebraska 

12,541 

9,848  1 

,147,498 

301,461 

846,037 

New  Mexico 

436 

723 

31,128 

6,649 

24,479 

North  Carolina 

20,481 

24,743 

721,054 

18,688 

702,366 

North  Dakota 

31,041 

31,101  2 

,487,620 

418,271 

2,069,349 

Ohio 

15,386 

5,471 

259,311 

226,963 

32,348 

Oklahoma 

7,203 

5,789 

671,213 

3,969 

667,244 

Oregon 

2,134 

6,048 

190,234 

65,291 

124,943 

Pennsylvania 

3,230 

1,310 

40,651 

3,373 

37,278 

South  Carolina 

4,273 

4,541 

212,676 

60,980 

151,696 

South  Dakota 

14,701 

10,402  1 

,107,929 

140,869 

967,060 

Tennessee 

18,473 

4,259 

233,747 

76,160 

157,587 

Texas 

7,234 

6,746 

551,104 

41,451 

509,653 

Utah 

280 

707 

53,976 

96,997 

-43,021 

Virginia 

8,317 

6,285 

199,285 

10,139 

189,146 

Washington 

1,965 

9,413 

283,491 

27,425 

256,066 

Wisconsin 

6,119 

3,257 

183,848 

366,249 

-182,401 

Wyoming 

792 

646 

80,234 

16,776 

63,458 

Total 

324,435 

241,617  17 

,627,141 

4,504,834 

13,122,307 

Scope  of  Program: 

The  planned  level  of  crop 

insurance  operations  for  the  1959, 

1960,  and  19S1  crop  years  is: 

Item 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Number  of  counties 

847 

865 

880 

Number  of  commodities  insured 

22 

14 

14 

Number  of  crops  insured 

339,403 

390,000 

425,000 

Insurance  coverage 

:  ($1,000) 

$278,000 

$350,000 

$370,000 

Premiums  ($1,000) 

$19,195 

$25,000 

$27,000 

Indemnities  ($1,000) 

$13,017 

$22,499 

$24,300 

Loss  ratio 

.68 

.90 

.90 

The  Corporation’s 

policy  is  to  gradually  continue  the 

expansion  of  the  program. 

by  adding  insurance  programs 

in  new  counties 

and  on  new  crops  in  counties  where 

crop  insurance  is 

already  available,  as  experience  and  historical 

data  are 

accumulated.  For 

the  crop  year  1959,  192  new  programs 

were  offered  in  146 

counties,  primarily  on  corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  in  the  midwestern  states. 
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For  the  I960  crop  year  G5  new  programs  are  planned,  and  48  for  1961,  For  the 
1959  crop  year  the  insurance  program  was  expanded  to  17  additional  ceuirties. 
Planning  for  1960  and  1961  contemplates  an  increase  of  22  and  15  counties 
respectively. 

Orange  Insurance:  Insurance  against  freeze  was  offered  on  oranges  in  one 
California  county  for  the  first  time  in  1958.  Experience  for  the  year  was 
favorable  with  premiums  of  $115,589  exceeding  indemnities  of  $21,210  by 
$94,379  for  a  loss  ratio  of  .18.  Insured  liability  amounted  to  approximately 
$1.2  million. 

Grain  Sorghums:  All-risk  insurance  on  grain  sorghums  is  being  offered  for  the 
first  time  on  an  individual  crop  basis  in  1959,  in'  one  county  in  Kansas,  one 
in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Texas.  Expansion  of  insurance  on  this  crop  to  addition¬ 
al  counties  will  be  based  on  experience. 

Improvements  in  Program:  Since  Federal  crop  insurance  is  an  experimental 
program,  many  program  changes  have  been  made  since  its  inception,  and  more  will 
necessarily  be  made  before  the  objective  of  a  sound  insurance  program  on  a 
national  basis  is  achieved.  Some  of  the  mere  important  recent  improvements 
are: 

1.  The  conversion  of  the  individual  insurance  policies  to  the  Standard  Policy. 
The  Standard  Policy  with  endorsements  for  each  insurable  crop  has  made 

it  easier  to  offer  insurance  on  additional  crops  in  diversified  farming 
counties,  thereby  giving  farmers  a  wider  choice  in  the  crop  protection 
available  to  them. 

2.  The  addition  of  a  coinsurance  feature  has  also  given  the  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  select  an  amount  of  coverage  which  is  less  than  the  maximum 
offered,  if  they  feel  they  cannot  afford  the  maximum  premium  cost. 

3.  A  recent  plan  of  reworking  coverages  and  rates  on  a  cycle  basis,  with  one 
or  two  crops  being  reviewed  each  year,  has  successfully  aided  the  sales 
campaigns  by  making  rates  and  coverages  available  to  agents  and  salesmen  at 
an  earlier  date.  It  has  also  stabilized  the  rates  and  coverages  on  most 
crops  for  a  period  of  several  years,  thereby  eliminating  the  additional  work 
which  occurred  when  changes  were  frequent,  and  limiting  cancellations  by 
insureds  which  usually  increase  when  the  rates  are  revised. 

The  Corporation  is  constantly  seeking  and  studying  other  methods  of  improving 
operations  so  that  the  program  will  gradually  become  more  beneficial  to  the 
farmers  as  progress  continues  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  operation  on  a 
national  basis. 

Program  Operating  Statistics:  The  following  tables  show  statistical  data  by 
commodities  for  the  past  five  years.  The  1959  crop  year  data  is  estimated. 
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B  A  RLE  Y 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

6 

8 

9 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

.  (No  program  9 

14 

29 

84 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

.  until  1956)1,695 

2,430 

4,226 

9,334 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$1,294 

$2,500 

$3,900 

$8,680 

Number  of  indemnities . 

163 

191 

486 

2,150 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$102 

$190 

$311 

$643 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$39 

$66 

$121 

$585 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) , . 

• 

$63 

$124 

$190 

$58 

Loss  ratio . 

.3S 

.35 

.39 

.91 

BEANS 

C  r 

op  Ye 

a  r 

Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Number  of  counties . 

17 

16 

16 

18 

20 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

4,229 

3,776 

3,539 

3,752 

3,749 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$2,035 

$1,868 

$1,700 

$2,000 

$2,672 

Number  of  indemnities . 

.  336 

360 

387 

186 

397 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . . 

$135 

$124 

$107 

$131 

$131 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$89 

$118 

$110 

$41 

$129 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) . . 

$46 

$6 

-$3 

$90 

$2 

Loss  ratio. . 

.  .66 

.96 

1.03 

.32 

.98 

CITRUS 

C  r 

o  p  Y  e 

a  r 

Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Number  of  counties . . . 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

Number  of  contracts  1 /. . . . 

324 

345 

286 

700 

579 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$1,414 

$1,529 

$1,500 

$3,900 

$3,951 

Number  of  indemnities . 

9 

33 

672 

63 

215 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$94 

$107 

$95 

$265 

$302 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$3 

$23 

$689 

$39 

$270 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) . . . 

$91 

$84 

-$594 

$226 

$32 

Loss  ratio . 

.03 

.22 

7.23 

.15 

.89 
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COR  N 


£  r  o  P  Year 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

13 

13 

13 

14 

16 

Number  of  counties . 

102 

113 

115 

207 

259 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

30,820 

41,710 

39,195 

40,066 

52,267 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$27,164 

$41,037 

$28,300 

$33,000 

$61,269 

Number  of  indemnities . 

6,313 

17,338 

4,177 

3,617 

5,197 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$1,366 

$2,708 

$2,229 

$2,069 

$3,330 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$2,011 

$9,086 

$1,026 

$1,164 

$1,525 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) .. . 

-$645 

-$6,378 

$1,203 

$905 

$1,805 

Loss  ratio. . . . 

1.47 

3.35 

.46 

.56 

.46 

COTTON 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . . . 

12 

12 

11 

12 

12 

Number  of  counties . 

101 

116 

119 

118 

133 

Number  of  contracts  l/. ......... . 

19,319 

29,975 

25,451 

20,469 

19,910 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$23,718 

$29,872 

$18,000 

$13,000 

$21,215 

Number  of  indemnities . 

2,106 

4,779 

3,800 

1,142 

1,472 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$1,250 

$1,692 

$1,105 

$756 

$1,278 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$1,055 

$1,137 

$593 

$187 

$648 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000)  ., . 

$195 

$555 

$512 

$569 

$630 

Loss  ratio . . 

.84 

.67 

.54 

.25 

.51 

FLAX 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number  of  counties . . . 

50 

52 

52 

55 

71 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

20,012 

17,256 

15,021 

16,559 

19,066 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$6,011 

$5,566 

$4,400 

$3,900 

$4,486 

Number  of  indemnities . 

2,875 

1,928 

5,436 

958 

3,256 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . . 

$704 

$646 

$515 

$410 

$493 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$545 

$347 

$1,265 

$185 

$665 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) .. . 

$159 

$299 

-$751 

$225 

-$172 

Loss  ratio . 

.77 

.54 

2.46 

.45 

1.35 
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GRAIN  SORGHUM 


Crop  Year 


Item  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959 


Number  of  states .  3 

Number  of  counties . .  (No  program  until  1959)  3 

Number  of  contracts  l/ .  110 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) .  $96 

Number  of  indemnities . 12 

Premiums  ($1,000) .  $7 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . $1 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) .. .  $6 

Loss  ratio . .14 


MULTI 

P  L  E  C 

R  0  P  S 

C 

r  o  p  Y 

ear 

Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . . . 

23 

20 

20 

20 

15 

Number  of  counties . 

83 

101 

124 

100 

61 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

32,652 

35,260 

41,192 

54,135 

26,424 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$51,323 

$51,718 

$49,809 

$35,000 

$12,172 

Number  of  indemnities . 

7,891 

9,554 

10,113 

3,165 

4,365 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$2,826 

$3,234 

$3,344 

$2,055 

$1,323 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . 

$4,024 

$4,151 

’  $2,787 

$748 

$1,841 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) .. . 

-$1,198 

r$91 7 

'  '  $557 

$1,307 

-$518 

Loss  ratio. . 

1.42 

1.28 

.83 

.36 

1.39 

li 


OATS 

Crop  Year 

Item 

1955 

1956  1957  1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

Number  of  counties .  (No  program  until  1959) 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

Number  of  indemnities . 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) . . . 

Loss  ratio.. . 


8 

27 

4,401 

$1,137 

598 

$83 

$82 

$1 

.99 
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PEACH  E  S 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1955  1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  counties . 

(No  program 

1 

1 

1 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

until  1957) 

92 

97 

87 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$148 

$300 

$323 

Number  of  indemnities . 

20 

45 

57 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$37 

$48 

$49 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$19 

$38 

$54 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) . . . 

$18 

$10 

-$5 

Loss  ratio . 

.50 

.77 

1.10 

S  0 

Y  B  E  A  N 

S 

C  r 

o  p  Y 

ear 

Item 

1955 

195S 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

3 

4 

4 

9 

14 

Number  of  counties . 

6 

7 

7 

136 

204 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

1,091 

1,560 

1,385 

14,579 

26,764 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$455 

$687 

$743 

$8,000 

$17,785 

Number  of  indemnities . 

183 

205 

155 

901 

2,955 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$28 

$45 

$51 

$500 

$941 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$21 

$34 

$33 

$181 

$537 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000)  .. . 

$7 

$11 

$18 

$319 

$404 

Loss  ratio . . . 

.75 

.74 

.65 

.36 

.57 

T 

0  B  A  C  C 

0 

C 

r  o  p  Y 

ear 

Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

Number  of  counties . 

127 

143 

149 

151 

160 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

86,754 

80,796 

71,497 

69,294 

72,385 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$72,482 

$59,088 

$46,600 

$58,000 

$50,286 

Number  of  indemnities . 

5,483 

3,208 

4,251 

2,352 

3,219 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$2,720 

$2,175 

$1,629 

$1 , 6o0 

$1,734 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$1,075 

$618 

$559 

$310 

$546 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000)  . . . 

$1,645 

$1,557 

$1,070 

$1,340 

$1,188 

Loss  ratio . 

.40 

.28 

.34 

.19 

.31 
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WHEAT 


Crop  Year 


Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

24 

22 

22 

23 

24 

Number  of  counties . 

400 

389 

390 

394 

460 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

124,757 

112,576 

107,516 

100,384 

104,327 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000) . 

$125,245 

$114,341 

$88,400 

$99,000 

$93,928 

Number  of  indemnities... . 

26,960 

24,513 

15,136 

3,896 

19,560 

Premiums  ($1,000) . 

$13,208 

$11,306 

$8,106 

$9,432 

$8,881 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . 

$16,682 

$12,341 

$4,858 

$1,491 

$6,134 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) ($1,000) .. . 

-$3,474 

-$1,035 

$3,248 

$7,941 

$2,747 

Loss  ratio . 

1.26 

1,09 

.60 

.16 

.69 

SUMKAR 

Y 

C 

r  o  p  Y 

ear 

Item 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Number  of  states . 

41 

39 

38 

38 

38 

Number  of  county  programs . 

888 

948 

989 

1,213 

1,488 

Number  of  contracts  l/ . 

..  319,958 

324,949 

307,604 

324,261 

339,403 

Insurance  coverage  ($1,000).... 

..  $309,847 

$307,000  $242,100 

$260,000  $278,000 

Number  of  indemnities . 

62,081 

44,338 

16,811 

43,453 

Premiums  ($1,000) . . 

. .  $22,330 

$22,139 

$17,408 

$17,627 

$19,195 

Indemnities  ($1,000) . . 

$27,894 

$12,005 

$4,505 

$13,017 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-)($1,000). 

..  -$3,175 

-$5,755 

$5,403 

$13,122 

$6,178 

Loss  ratio. . . . 

1.14 

1.26 

.69 

.26 

.68 

\J  For  1958  and  1959,  represents  crops  insured. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959  >  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  i960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to 
be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

I960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Operating  and  administrative 
expenses  . 

$5,351 

$2,500 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was  established  by  Executive  Order  7037 
of  May  11,  1935,  to  make  loans  for  extension  of  central  station  electric  service 
to  unserved  rural  people.  It  was  continued  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
May  20,  1936,  and  became  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  1,  1939, 
under  Reorganization  Plan  II.  On  October  28,  1949,  Public  Law  423  amended  the 
Act  to  authorize  loans  for  furnishing  and  improving  rural  telephone  service. 

Electric  and  telephone  construction  loans  are  self -liquidating  within  a  period 
not  to  exceed  35  years  at  2  percent  interest.  Loans  for  wiring  installations  and 
electrical  and  plumbing  appliances  and  equipment  are  also  made  at  2  percent 
interest  but  for  shorter  periods. 

The  principal  electrification  borrowers  are  cooperative  associations  formed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  electricity  in  rural  areas.  Borrowers  are  encouraged 
to  expeditiously  extend  service  to  remaining  unserved  farms  and  to  operate  and 
'  maintain  facilities  to  effectively  serve  the  consumers  and  assure  security  for 
the  Government's  loan.  The  accumulated  experience  and  sound  financial  condition 
of  many  borrowers  is  fully  utilized  in  developing  and  carrying  out  their  opera¬ 
tion  plans. 

Telephone  loans  are  made  to  private  companies  and  cooperatives.  REA  cooperates 
with  the  industry  to  extend  telephone  service  to  rural  areas.  Continuous  work 
is  done  with  borrowers  to  develop  sound  construction  and  operating  policies,  and 
with  manufacturers  to  develop  efficient  and  economical  equipment  specifically 
designed  for  rural  needs.  Practically  no  standards  or  equipment  specifically 
designed  for  rural  telephone  systems  were  in  existence  before  REA  initiated  work 
in  this  field.  To  protect  loan  security,  REA  works  with  borrowers  which,  for  the 
most  part,  have  had  little  past  experience  in  operating  modern  telephone  systems. 
They  are,  however,  responsible  for  the  operation  of  their  systems. 

The  administration  has  no  field  offices.  Relations  with  borrowers  are  maintained 
through  offices  in  Washington  and  a  staff  of  field  employees  working  directly 
with  borrowers.  On  November  30,  1959,  there  were  982  full-time  employees;  762 
in  Washington  and  220  in  the  field  service. 


Loan  Authorizations : 

Rural  electrification 
Rural  telephone 

Total,  Loan  Authorizations 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Available, 

1960 


a/  $136,000,000 
c/  104,000,000 
240 , 000 , 000 

9,632,000 


Budget 

Estimates.  1961 

b/  $110,000,000 
d/  80,000,000 
190,000,000 

9,632,000 


a /  In  addition,  carryover  funds  from  prior  year  and  reserve  authorization  of 
$25,000,000  are  available.  It  is  estimated  that  loans  will  total 
$245,000,000  in  1960. 

b /  With  carryover  funds,  about  $220,000,000  is  estimated  for  1961  loans, 
c/  Includes  use  of  $25,000,000  reserve  authorization.  With  carryover  funds 
this  will  provide  about  $105,000,000  for  1960  loans, 
d /  With  carryover  funds,  about  $81,000,000  is  estimated  for  1961  loans. 
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(a)  Loan  Authorizations 


Electrification  Loans 


Loan 

Authorization 


Estimated 

Loans 


Appropriation  Act,  1960 

(authorization  to  borrow  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . 

Decrease  . . . 


a/  $136,000,000 
110,000,000 

-26,000,000 


b/  $245,000,000 
b /  220,000,000 

-25,000,000 


a /  In  addition,  the  Act  includes  a  reserve  authorization  of  $25,000,000. 

b /  In  addition  to  new  loan  authorization,  balances  carried  over  from  prior 
years  are  available  for  loans. 


Telephone  Loans 

Appropriation  Act,  1960 

(authorization  to  borrow  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . 

Decrease  . . . . . . 


a/  $104,000,000 
80,000,000 

-24,000,000 


b/  $105,000,000 
b/  81,000,000 
-24,000,000 


a/  Includes  a  reserve  authorization  of  $25,000,000,  which  will  be  used  to 
meet  loan  needs  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

b /  In  addition  to  new  loan  authorization,  balances  carried  over  from  prior 
years  are  available  for  loans. 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  basis  of  estimated  loans) 


By  Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimate) 

1961 

(estimate) 

1.  Rural  electrification  loans  ... 

$177,292,100 

$245,000,000 

$220,000,000 

2.  Rural  telephone  loans  . 

98,923,000 

105,000,000 

81,000,000 

Total  estimated  loans  a /  .... 

276,215,100 

350,000,000 

301,000,000 

a/  Represents  obligations  (loans  approved).  Applied  costs  (loan  advances) 
for  1959,  1960  and  1961  are  $304,986,809;  $325,000,000;  and  $345,000,000, 
respectively. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Rural  electrification  loans.  The  loan  estimate  of  $220  million  will  require  a 
new  loan  authorization  of  only  $110  million  since  there  is  expected  to  be  an 
estimated  carryover  of  approximately  $108  million  in  unused  funds  from  fiscal 
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year  1960  plus  about  $2  million  in  rescissions  of  prior  loans  during  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Loan  collections  from  electrification  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1961  are 
expected  to  total  approximately  $110  million  in  principal  repayments  and 
approximately  $60  million  in  interest  payments.  In  1959  actual  collections 
of  principal  amounted  to  $99,872,122  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure  will 
reach  $104,350,000  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Rural  telephone  loans.  The  loan  estimate  of  $81  million  will  require  a  new 
loan  authorization  of  $80  million  since  there  is  expected  to  be  little  or 
no  carryover  of  unused  funds  from  fiscal  year  1960  and  probably  not  more  than 
about  $1  million  in  rescissions  of  prior  loans  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

Loan  collections  from  telephone  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1961  are 
expected  to  total  approximately  $8  million  in  principal  repayments  and 
approximately  $9  million  in  interest  payments.  In  1959,  actual  collections 
of  principal  amounted  to  $5,268,870  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure  will 
reach  $6,235,000  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  following  tables  reflect  loans  and  funds  available  for  fiscal  years  1959, 
1960  and  1961. 


Electrification  Loans: 


1959  Actual 

I960  Estimate 

1961  Estimate 

Loan  Funds  Available 

New  loan  authorization  (including 

reserves)  . . 

Carryover  from  prior  year  . 

Rescissions  of  prior  loans  . 

Total  loan  funds  available  .... 
Less  - 

Loans  approved  . 

Reserves  not  used  . 

Balance  to  next  year  . 

$342,000,000 

63,350,636 

7,531.213 

$161,000,000 

210,589,749 

6,500,000 

$110,000,000 

108,089,749 

2,000,000 

412,881,849 

177,292,100 

25,000,000 

378,089,749 

245,000,000 

25,000,000 

220,089,749 

220,000,000 

210,589,749 

108,089,749 

89,749 

Telephone  Loans: 


1959  Actual 

I960  Estimate 

1961  Estimate 

Loan  Funds  Available 

* 

New  loan  authorization  (including 

reserves)  . 

Carryover  from  prior  year  . 

Rescissions  of  prior  loans  . 

$92,500,000 

4,277,704 

2,168,600 

$104,000,000 

23,304 

1,000,000 

$80,000,000 

23,304 

1.000,000 

Total  loan  funds  available  .... 
Less  - 

Loans  approved  . 

Reserves  not  used . . . 

98,946,304 

98,923,000 

105,023,304 

105,000,000 

81,023,304 

81,000,000 

Balance  to  next  year  . 

23 ,304 

23,304 

23,304 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

*  *  *  For  loans  in  accordance  with  said  Act,  *  *  *  /j  and 
additional  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  each  program, 
may  be  borrowed  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
extent  that  such  amount  is  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1960 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  for  the  expeditious  and 
orderly  development  of  the  rural  electrification  program  and 
rural  telephone  program/*  *  * 

This  change  would  eliminate  the  contingency  reserve  language  included  in  the 
1960  Appropriation  Act.  The  change  is  proposed  since  the  Budget  Estimate  will 
provide  the  amount  of  new  funds  required  to  carry  out  the  loan  programs  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 


. 

...  -■ 

■ 

. 

. 

.  ■  .•••-  .  :• 


(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  . . .  $9,632,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  .  9, 632,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Administration  of  Rural 

Electrification  Program: 

a.  Lending  and  management  activities  . . . 

b.  Engineering  activities  . 

$2,574,443 

2,176,719 

$2,601,000 

2,169,700 

$2,601,000 

2,169,700 

Total,  Administration  of 

Electrification  Program . . . 

4,751,162 

4,770,700 

4,770,700 

2.  Administration  of  Rural 

Telephone  Program: 

a.  Lending  and  management  activities  .... 

b.  Engineering  activities  . 

2,680,955 

2,124,353 

2,623,500 

2,237,800 

2,623,500 

2,237,800 

Total,  Administration  of 

Telephone  Program  . 

4,805,308 

4,861,300 

4,861,300 

Subtotal  a/ . 

Unobligated  balance . . . 

9,556,470 
44, 830 

9,632,000 

9,632,000 

Total  employee  health  benefit  costs 

(P.L.  86-382)  . 

[-  -1 

r-  -1 

[54,480] 

Total  available  or  estimate  . 

b/9,601,300 

9,632,000 

9,632,000 

Transferred  from  "Conservation  reserve 
program.  Commodity  Stabilization 

Service" . . . 

-582,300 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate . . 

9.019,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $9,539,168.  The 
difference  of  $17,302  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  equipment 
used  in  1959  over  orders  placed  in  that  year. 


b/  Includes  $30,352  obligated  in  1958  under  the  advance  procurement 
authorization  (P.L.  85-386). 
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status  of  program 

Electrification  Program 


The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
to  safeguard  the  Government's  security  for  almost  four  billion  dollars  in 
loans  already  made.  New  loans  are  being  made  for  the  extension  of  electric 
service  to  the  remaining  unserved  areas  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
additional  facilities  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  need  for  power  on 
existing  systems. 


Actual  Estimated 

1959  I960 


Applications 

On  hand  start  of  year 
Received  during  year 


1123,338,000  $158,760,000 

230,820,000  250,000,000 


Loan  Activity 


Number  of  loans  made  . .  250 

Amount  . . . .  $177 , 292 , 100 

Miles  of  line  to  be  constructed  .....  12,197 

Consumers  to  be  served  .  100,591 


290 

$245,000,000 

17,000 

140,000 


Problems  in  Sparsely  Settled  Areas  -  About  4  percent  of  American  farms 
were  without  central  station  electric  service  as  of  June  30,  1959* 
Loans  to  provide  service  to  these  unserved  farms  involve  increasing 
difficulties  as  more  sparsely  settled  sections  are  reached.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  the  "thinner"  areas  require  more  detailed  study  of  con¬ 
struction  costs,  probable  revenues  and  operating  costs.  The  problems 
of  adequate  and  dependable  power  supply  are  great  in  sparsely  settled 
areas  where  transmission  distances  are  long. 


Systems  Need  Improvement  -  In  addition  to  extension  of  electric  service 
to  remaining  unserved  rural  people,  the  use  of  electric  power  on  all 
farms  and  in  the  rural  areas  serviced  by  REA  cooperatives  is  steadily 
increasing.  REA  borrowers  must  increase  their  system  capacities  to  be 
able  to  deliver  the  power  required  at  acceptable  voltages  to  over  four 
and  one-half  million  rural  consumers.  Loans  are  needed  for  such 
purposes  as  the  installation  of  voltage  regulators,  new  substations, 
heavy  conductor,  poles,  crossarms,  and  hardware,  and  for  additional 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  Complex  construction  plans 
in  accordance  with  comprehensive  system  planning  studies  must  be 
worked  out  to  assure  that  these  system  improvements  are  carried  on  in 
an  orderly  and  economical  way,  and  to  assure  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
dependable,  and  economical  wholesale  power  supply. 

Loan  Needs  —  During  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  for  distribution  system 
construction  amounted  to  $109,352,703  or  61.7  percent  of  all  loans 
for  the  year.  Loans  for  generation  and  transmission  facilities 
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totaled  $64*814* 397  or  36.6  percent  of  the  loans  made.  The  remaining 
$3*125*000  or  1.7  percent  was  loaned  to  REA  "borrowers  for  financing 
consumer  facilities. 

For  fiscal  year  I960,  electrification  loan  funds  total  $371*589*749* 
consisting  of  a  regular  authorization  of  $136  million,  a  reserve 
authorization  of  $25  million,  and  a  carryover  of  $210,589*749  in 
unused  funds  from  the  fiscal  year  1959*  It  is  expected  that  loan 
needs  for  the  year  will  total  $245  million. 

Rescissions  -  Periodically,  REA  reviews  the  status  of  unadvanced  loan 
funds  for  all  borrowers,  as  well  as  doing  so  each  time  a  new  loan  is 
under  consideration  for  a  particular  borrower.  Loans  are  rescinded 
or  transferred  to  other  needed  purposes  where  it  is  indicated  that 
borrowers  no  longer  need  the  remaining  unadvanced  funds  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  loaned.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959*  loan 
rescissions  amounted  to  about  $7*5  million  compared  to  $6,014*645  in 
the  previous  year. 


Fund  Advances  and  Construction  Progress 

Fiscal  Year 


1959-  - 

Advances  .  $211,717*335 

Consumers  served  .  131*505 

Miles  energized  . . 23*039 

Generating  capacity  installed  (kw)..  140,870 


Estimated, 
F.  Y,  I960 

$225,000,000 

130,000 

20,000 

320,450 


Unadvanced  loan  funds  were  $584  million  on  June  30,  1959*  and  are 
expected  to  approximate  $597  million  by  June  30,  i960.  The  amount  of 
unadvanced  loans  is  substantial  because  of  the  considerable  time 
which  elapses  between  the  making  of  a  loan  and  the  final  advance  of 
funds  when  construction  is  completed,  particularly  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  and  system  improvements. 


Cumulative  Repayments 

June  30*  1958 


Payments* 

Principal . . .  $674*621*932 

Interest  . . 327*959*177 

Repayments  ahead  of  schedule  . 128,651*918 

Payments  over-due  more  than  30  days  ..  106,619 

Interest  and  principal  on  two 

foreclosures  .  44*478 


June  30*  1959 


$774,494,054 

372,997,314 

146,433,746 

100,877 

44,478 


Borrowers'  scheduled  loan  repayments  are  steadily  increasing  as  install¬ 
ment  repayments  of  record  amounts  loaned  in  recent  years  are  now 
becoming  due. 


Continued  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  by  their  consumers  has 
made  it  necessary  for  borrowers  to  make  substantial  additional 
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investment  in  distribution  plant  and  power  supply  facilities.  For  the 
electric  utility  industry  as  a  whole,  distribution  plant  system 
improvements  are  currently  requiring  on  the  average  about  6  percent 
additional  capital  investment  annually. 

For  the  future,  a  continuing  annual  investment  at  about  the  current 
rate  is  anticipated.  The  experience  of  REA  borrowers  as  a  group 
parallels  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  industry.  These  additional 
capital  requirements,  together  with  funds  required  for  extending 
initial  service  to  consumers,  will  cause  the  total  indebtedness,  and 
therefore  the  debt  service  payments  of  borrowers,  to  increase  steadily 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  debt  payments  of  borrowers  rose  sharply  during  the  period  1949-1959 > 
when  payments  became  due  on  large  amounts  loaned  borrowers  during  the 
peak  years  of  their  initial  construction  programs.  From  1949  to  1959* 
annual  principal  and  interest  due  from  electric  borrowers  increased 
from  approximately  $35  million  to  over  $123  million,  and  in  I960  is 
expected  to  be  about  $131  million.  REA  must  work  with  the  electric 
borrowers  in  helping  them  develop  to  the  point  where  they  can  meet 
these  increasing  debt  service  requirements. 

Management  and  Engineering 

Debt  Service  -  Because  borrower's  debt  service  increases  with  the 
passage  of  time,  any  analysis  of  loan  security  must  go  considerably 
beyond  the  borrowers'  present  position  with  respect  to  loan  repayment. 
One  measure  is  to  compare  the  margin  of  revenues  over  expenses 
(including  an  allowance  for  replacements)  with  the  maximum  schedule 
of  repayment  that  would  be  required  if  none  of  the  payments  were 
being  deferred.  This  is  most  meaningful  when  assessed  in  terms  of 
the  weighted  age  of  the  borrower's  plant.  On  this  basis,  the  debt 
service  earned  ratios  of  174  borrowers  fell  below  expectations  as  of 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1958,  as  compared  with  166  as  of  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1958.  There  were  2  borrowers  in  default  on  pay¬ 
ments  due  as  of  June  30,  1959 »  as  compared  to  4  as  of  June  30,  1958. 

REA  works  with  borrowers  to  detect  adverse  trends  and  other 
unfavorable  developments  which  might  endanger  loan  security.  In¬ 
tensive  effort  is  devoted  to  individual  borrowers  who  are  in 
financial  difficulty  or  represent  loan  security  problems  for  other 
specific  reasons. 

Condition  of  Physical  Facilities  -  Until  recent  years  borrowers  have 
been  operating  plants  which  were  substantially  new  and  therefore 
have  required  little  maintenance.  As  borrowers'  plants  become  older, 
effective  technical  operations  and  maintenance  practices  become 
increasingly  more  important.  With  the  loads  of  many  borrowers 
approaching  system  capacity,  skillful  operation  of  these  systems  takes 
on  ever  greater  importance.  In  the  fiscal  year  I960  about  73  percent 
of  the  borrowers'  systems  will  be  over  5  years  old  and  about  44.  per¬ 
cent  of  these  facilities  will  be  over  10  years  of  age.  The  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  physical  facilities  and  their  operations  is  essential 
for  consumers  to  receive  adequate  service  and  the  Government  loan  to 
be  repaid. 
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REA  field  engineers  make  surveys  of  the  borrower1 s  physical  plant  to 
ascertain  its  condition  and  bring  possible  improvements  to  the 
attention  of  the  borrower.  Technical  information  is  continually 
being  developed  by  the  engineering  staff  for  borrowers'  use  in 
important  aspects  of  technical  operations  and  maintenance  to  protect 
the  properties  that  secure  the  Government  loan. 

Management  Soundness  of  Borrowers  -  Continuous  work  is  carried  out 
with  loan  security  borrowers  in  developing  comprehensive  management 
plans  and  assisting  them  in  business  and  technical  operations  until 
they  are  back  in  sound  operating  status.  Experience  has  shown  that 
if  sufficient  attention  can  be  given  to  these  borrowers  when  the 
first  indication  of  difficulty  appears,  serious  future  threats  to 
loan  security  and  probable  losses  of  Government  loan  funds  can  be 
avoided. 

Electric  Power  Promotion  -  Except  in  unusual  circumstances ,  reductions 
in  the  borrower's  expenses  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  solve 
loan  security  problems.  An  increase  in  power  sales  is  most  often  the 
only  practical  answer.  Also,  increased  usage  of  equipment,  besides 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  power  sales,  means  a  more  highly  diversified 
load  and  an  improved  load  factor  or  greater  kwh  sales  per  kw  of  demand. 

The  major  effort  of  REA  in  this  regard  is  in  stimulating  borrowers, 
borrower  organizations,  power  companies,  and  manufacturing  and  sales 
concerns  to  get  together  and  develop  advertising  and  sales  programs 
aimed  directly  at  the  potentially  huge  rural  market.  Through  this 
program  considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  promoting  the  increased 
sale  and  beneficial  use  of  electric  power  in  rural  areas.  This  is 
materially  strengthening  the  financial  condition  of  REA  borrowers. 

The  increased  use  of  power  on  farms,  in  addition  to  bettering  the 
financial  condition  of  the  borrowers,  is  reducing  the  operating  costs 
of  farmers  by  use  of  this  cheapest  "hired  hand." 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959 »  REA  continued  to  further  stimulate  sales 
of  electrical  appliances  and  equipment.  The  work  is  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  all  segments  of  the  electrical  industry  -  manu¬ 
facturers,  trade  associations,  distributors,  dealers,  rural  power 
distributors  and  other.  On  the  local  level,  dealers  and  REA 
borrowers  work  together  in  sales  efforts  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  communities  they  serve. 

Other  Program  Highlights 

Nuclear  Power  Developments  -  Construction  is  proceeding  according  to 
schedule  on  the  nuclear  reactor  at  Elk  River,  Minnesota.  Erection 
of  the  steel  containment  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1959* 

The  reactor  vessel  is  scheduled  for  shipment  in  January  I960.  The 
nuclear  reactor  will  be  financed  and  owned  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  conventional  portion  of  the  power  plant  will  be 
owned  by  the  Rural  Cooperative  Power  Association  of  Elk  River  and 
financed  with  loan  funds  from  REA. 
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The  Cooperative  will  operate  the  entire  plant  for  five  years  and 
purchase  the  steam  produced  by  the  reactor  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  Cooperative  has  an  option  to  purchase  the  reactor 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  contract  period.  Studies  are  also  being 
made  for  a  nuclear  reactor  for  installation  on  the  system  of  the 
Chugach  Electric  Association,  Incorporated,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

Conventional  Power  Supply  -  The  continued  increase  in  the  power 
requirements  of  borrower  consumers  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
borrowers  to  continuously  reappraise  and  plan  for  their  future  power 
supply.  To  meet  these  needs  may  require  new  wholesale  power  con¬ 
tracts,  integration  of  existing  KEA-financed  power  facilities  with 
other  facilities  in  the  area  or  generation  and  transmission  by  BEA 
borrowers.  During  fiscal  year  1959 »  BEA  borrowers  installed 
140,870  kw  of  generating  capacity.  During  fiscal  year  I960,  borrowers 
will  add  about  320,450  kw. 

Program  Progress  -  The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following 
tables  I  and  II  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  rural 
electrification  program  since  its  inception  in  May  1935* 


TABLE  NO.  I  -  ELECTRIFICATION  LOANS 
(Cumulative  Figures) 
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June  30,  1961  (est.)  ....  3,823,263,066  1,477,073  4,913,502  33,500,000,00° 

a/  Not  availa'hl  ** . 
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Telephone  Program 


Since  the  inception  of  the  rural  telephone  program  in  fiscal  year  1950, 
through  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  made  have  totaled  over  $575  million. 
During  this  ten-year  period  the  percentage  of  farms  with  telephone 
service  has  increased  from  about  38  percent  to  an  estimated  65  percent. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  modern  telephone  service  in  the 
remaining  unserved  areas  and  in  the  improvement  of  service  in  those  areas 
where  present  facilities  are  inadequate  and  do  not  meet  the  needs  for 
modern  communications.  During  fiscal  year  1959  activities  reached  a  new 
high.  The  amounts  loaned,  amounts  advanced,  route  miles  of  line  com¬ 
pleted,  and  subscribers  served  exceeded  accomplishments  in  any  previous 
year. 


Applications 


On  hand,  start  of  year 
Received  during  year  . 


Actual, 

1959 

$  70,709,000 

122,196,000 


Estimated, 

I960 


$109,181,000 

120,000,000 


Applications  continued  to  come  in  at  a  substantial  rate  during  fiscal 
year  1959  with  an  increase  of  about  $25  million  over  applications 
received  during  fiscal  year  1958. 

Loan  Activity 

Estimated 

1959  I960 


Number  of  loans  made  . 

Amount  . . . 

Route  miles  of  line  to  be 
constructed  or  improved  . . . 
Subscribers  to  receive  new  or 
improved  service  . 


223 

$98,923,000 

39,497 

170,870 


235 

$105,000,000 

42,000 

182,000 


New  telephone  loan  funds  for  fiscal  year  I960  consists  of  a  regular 
authorization  of  $79,000,000  plus  a  reserve  authorization  of  $25 
million  to  be  used  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  needed  during  the 
year.  The  carryover  of  mused  funds  from  fiscal  year  1959  was 
nominal,  totaling  only  $23,304*  All  of  the  funds  available  for  fiscal 
year  i960  are  expected  to  be  loaned.  The  amount  of  funds  available 
will  provide  new  or  improved  service  to  about  182,000  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  on  an  estimated  42,000  miles  of  line. 

Fund  Advances  and  Construction  Progress 

1959 

Advances  .  $93,269,473 

Route  miles  of  line  constructed 

or  improved  . 

Subscribers  receiving  new  or 
improved  service  . 


I960 

$100,000,000 


41,245  48,000 

180,000  (est.)  208,000 


100  - 


A  cumulative  total  of  $402,878,138  was  advanced  to  telephone 
borrowers  through  June  30,  1959 •  It  provided  for  construction 
and  improvement  of  182,893  miles  of  line  and  new  and  improved 
service  to  an  estimated  630,000  subscribers*  In  addition,  as  of 
June  30,  1959,  contract  and  force  account  proposals  had  been 
approved  for  construction  of  about  another  38,000  miles. 

Cumulative  Repayments 

June  30»  1958  June  30*  1959 


Payments  t 

Principal  .  $  7,863,513  $13,132,383 

Interest  . . ...............  5,545,439  9,145,846 


Repayments  ahead  of  schedule  ••••*••  709,920  1,599,422 

Payments  overdue  more  than  30  days*.  363,138  309,128 

The  situation  in  regard  to  overdue  payments  is  improving.  A  major 
factor  accounting  for  past  overdue  payments  has  been  the  delays  in 
construction,  especially  the  long  delays  in  delivery  of  central  office 
equipment.  These  delays  resulted  in  payments  becoming  due  before 
construction  was  completed. 

Management  and  Engineering 

Management  Assistance  to  Borrowers  —  Many  telephone  borrowers  are 
beset  with  operating  problems  prior  to  the  closing  of  their  initial 
loan.  If  these  borrowers  receive  the  proper  amount  of  attention  from 
REA  from  the  beginning,  there  is  much  less  risk  of  serious  loan 
security  problems  developing  in  the  future.  During  fiscal  year  1959, 
intensive  effort  was  devoted  to  individual  borrowers  who  had  not 
developed  a  level  of  operations  adequate  to  assure  loan  repayments. 
These  borrowers  were  helped  with  critical  operating  problems  such  as 
rates,  operating  budgets,  personnel,  connecting  company  agreements, 
etc.  By  helping  or  advising  borrowers  in  matters  such  as  negotiation 
of  an  adequate  connecting  company  agreement  they  have  been  able  to 
get  more  favorable  terms  that  permit  them  to  retain  more  of  their  toll 
receipts  or  pay  less  for  such  things  as  operator  assistance  service. 
REA  has  also  assisted  borrowers  in  extending  their  service  more 
rapidly  in  order  to  realize  their  full  revenue  potential  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  type  of  help  from  REA  assists  borrowers  to  put  their 
operations  on  a  sound  operating  basis  and  to  improve  their  financial 
position. 

The  extent  of  these  needs  is  shown  by  the  faot  that  operations  work 
was  carried  on  with  665  borrowers  during  fiscal  year  1959  as  compared 
with  611  the  year  before.  The  total  number  of  borrowers  will  rise  to 
an  estimated  735  by  June  30,  i960.  During  fiscal  year  I960  REA  will 
continue  to  devote  attention  to  helping  borrowers  secure  and  develop 
the  best  management  available  and  attain  their  maximum  revenue  point 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Attention  will  be  concentrated  on  delinquent 
borrowers  and  those  experiencing  unsatisfactory  or  adverse  financial 
trends.  Delinquent  borrowers  at  June  30,  1959  numbered  13  with 
principal  and  interest  amounting  to  $309,128  compared  to  15 
delinquencies  in  the  previous  year  totaling  $363,138. 
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Engineering  and  Technical  Operations  -  Through  June  30,  1959  >  a  total 
of  629  borrowers  were  authorized,  an  advance  of  loan  funds  for  con¬ 
struction.  By  June  30,  I960,  the  number  of  borrowers  authorized 
advances  for  construction  will  increase  to  about  700.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1959  central  office  equipment  installations  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  429  exchanges  as  compared  to  404  during  fiscal  year  1958. 

The  number  of  borrowers  who  had  cut-over  (modernized)  REA  financed 
facilities  rose  from  439  on  June  30,  1958  to  532  on  June  30,  1959* 

It  is  estimated  that  another  120  borrowers  will  cut-over  one  or 
more  of  their  exchanges  in  I960  bringing  the  total  of  such  borrowers 
with  exchanges  to  652. 

Engineering  assistance  is  provided  where  borrowers  have  technical 
operating  problems.  REA  is  also  encouraging  interest  on  the  part 
of  engineering  firms  to  enter  the  rural  telephone  field  and  to  acquaint 
borrower  and  engineering  firm  personnel  with  REA  policies  and  require¬ 
ments.  Through  these  efforts,  together  with  other  contributing 
factors,  the  quality  of  the  work  of  engineering  firms  has  continued 
to  improve.  The  standardization  work  of  REA  telephone  staff  engineers 
and  the  increased  interest  of  equipment  manufacturers  in  rural 
telephony  as  a  market  has  helped  to  increase  the  pace  of  construction. 

Other  Program  Highlights 

Expanded  Use  of  Underground  Gable  -  During  the  year,  wire  and  cable 
design  work  by  REA  engineers  reached  the  point  where  underground  cable 
is  practical  under  favorable  conditions  in  many  areas  of  the  United 
States.  New  accessories  to  be  used  with  underground  cable  have  also 
been  designed  and  manufactured.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
accessory  products  have  contributed  substantially  in  this  regard. 

Large  cable  plows  have  been  designed  and  are  available  which  are 
capable  of  placing  the  wires  or  cables  into  the  ground  to  required 
depth  for  satisfactory  operation. 

Assistance  to  Borrowers  on  F. A. A.  Installations  -  REA  provided  special 
assistance  to  a  number  of  borrowers  in  meeting  requests  from  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  offices  for  telephone  communications  to  sites  in  the 
air-ground  peripheral  network  and  to  other  FAA  installations.  This 
involved  continued  liaison  with  FAA  and  representatives  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Increase  in  Defense  Communications  -  Activities  on  the  part  of  REA 
borrowers  involved  in  providing  communication  facilities  for  the 
Semiautomatic  Ground  Environment  (SAGE)  system  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  were  accelerated  during  the  year.  As  of  June  30,  1959 » 
approximately  150  Independent  Telephone  Companies  were  involved  in 
the  SAGE  program  and  37  of  these  were  REA  borrowers.  REA  assistance 
to  these  borrowers  required  a  significant  increase  in  activity  by 
its  staff  specialists  and  line  personnel  in  view  of  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  communication  requirements  involved,  as  well  as 
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active  participation  by  a  larger  number  of  borrowers.  Liaison 
activities  with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Bell  System  were  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  added  workload  in  this  field. 

Program  Progress  -  The  cumulative  figures  presented  in  the  following 

tables  III  and  IV  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  rural 
telephone  program  since  its  inception  in  October  1949* 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1960  and  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies 
is  performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for 
their  benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to 
be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements 

From  Governmental  and  Other 

Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

$2,758 

$4,000 

: 

-  1$6  - 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  established  on  November  1,  194G,  pursuant  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1943,  approved  August  14,  1946,  con¬ 
ducts  the  following  activities: 

1.  Makes  direct  and  insured  farm  ownership  loans  to  farm  tenants,  farm 
laborers,  sharecroppers  and  other  individuals,  including  farm  owners, 
for  the  purchase,  enlargement  or  development  of  family- type  or  the 
development  of  less  than  family-type  farms.  Loans  are  also  made  for 
the  refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness.  Direct  loans  at  not  to 
exceed  5%  interest  amortized  over  40  years,  are  made  in  amounts  up 

to  the  normal  value  of  a  farm  as  improved  based  on  long-term  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  values.  Loans  for  the  same  purposes  advanced  by  private 
lenders  to  eligible  applicants  are  insured  in  amounts  up  to  907.  of  the 
normal  value  of  the  farm  and  necessary  improvements  for  periods  up 
to  40  years  at  not  more  than  4 7.  interest,  plus  one-half  of  17.  as  an 
insurance  premium  and  one-tiiilf  of  1%  toward  administrative  expenses. 

The  Administration  services  the  insured  loans,  and  remits  payments 
to  the  lenders. 

2.  Makes  farm  operating  (production  and  subsistence)  loans  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  for  farm  operating  expenses  and  for  other  farm  needs, 
including  the  refinancing  of  indebtedness,  and  family  subsistence. 

Loans  are  made  up  to  $10,000  for  1  to  7  years  at  57.  interest  with 
a  limit  of  $20,000  on  the  total  indebtedness  and  10  years  during 
which  loans  may  be  made  to  any  farmer* 

3.  Makes  direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  for  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of  water  supplies  and  for  the 
improvement  of  farm  land  by  soil  and  water  conserving  facilities  and 
practices.  Direct  loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  associations  for 
periods  up  to  20  years  for  individuals  and  40  years  for  associations. 
Loans  advanced  by  private  lenders  for  the  same  periods  of  time  and 
for  the  same  purposes  are  insured.  Interest  rates  on  direct  and 
insured  loans  to  individuals  and  insured  loans  to  associations  are 
administratively  set  at  57..  The  direct  loan  rate  to  associations  is 
administratively  set  at  4 %7..  On  insured  loans  one-half  of  17.  charge 
as  an  insurance  premium  and  a  one-half  of  17.  charge  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  expense  charge  is  retained  by  the  Government. 

4.  Makes  farm  housing  loans  to  farm  owners  for  the  construction,  im¬ 

provement  ,  alteration,  repair  or  replacement  of  dwellings  and  other 
farm  buildings  for  periods  up  to  33  years  at  47.  interest. 

5.  Makes  emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen  in  designated  areas 

where  a  disaster  has  caused  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  not 

readily  available  from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending 

agencies,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration^  regular  loan  programs, 

or  other  responsible  source?.  Production  emergency  and  economic 
emergency  loans  are  made  at  37.  interest  for  periods  consistent  with 
the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay,  usually  for  one  year.  Special 
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loans  to  established  livestock  producers  are  made  at  5%  interest  for 
periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  Since  July  14,  1957,  these  loans 
rcay  be  made  only  to  producers  already  indebted  for  this  type  of  loan. 

Makes  watershed  loans  on  watershed  projects  to  local  organizations  for 
installing,  repairing  or  improving  works  of  improvement  and  water 
storage  facilities,  purchasing  sites  or  rights  of  way  and  for  related 
costs.  Loans  are  made  for  periods  up  to  50  years  at  an  interest  rate 
based  on  specified  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Treasury.  Total 
loans  outstanding  on  any  one  watershed  project  may  not  exceed  $5,000,000, 
Funds  for  these  loans  are  appropriated  under  '’Watershed  protection. 

Soil  Conservation  Service". 

Technical  guidance  in  planning  and  carrying  out  sound  farm  operations  is  pro¬ 
vided  borrowers  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  problems  and  needs.  No  loan 
is  made  to  anyone  who  can  secure  adequate  credit  from  other  sources  at  reason¬ 
able  rates.  A  local  county  committee  of  3  (2  of  whom  must  be  farmers)  is 
required  to  approve  each  applicant  and  each  loan.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
loans,  this  committee  also  certifies  to  the  value  of  the  farm. 

On  July  1,  1959,  the  Administration  was  servicing  the  accounts  of  about  205,400 
individual  borrowers  with  outstanding  indebtedness  of  $1, 1C8, 060,000  principal 
and  interest. 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration  maintains  its  central  office  in  Washington  with 
program  activities  decentralized  to  43  State  offices  (a  few  of  which  service  two 
or  more  States),  about  1,430  county  offices  serving  all  agricultural  counties, 
and  a  Finance  Office  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  Farmers  Horae  Administration 
on  November  30,  1959,  had  4,790  full-time  employees,  192  of  whom  were  in 
Washington,  and  the  balance  in  the  field,  and  8,282  State  and  county  committee¬ 
men  who  are  part-time  employees  paid  an  average  of  8  to  10  days  a  year. 


Estimated 

Available, 

1960 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


Borrowing  authorizations: 

Farm  ownership 

Farm  operating  (production  and 
subsistence) 

Soil  and  water  conservation 
Total  loans 


$24,000,000 

180,000,000 
2,000,000 
at.  206,000,000 


$20,000,000 

154,000,000 

3,000,000 

177,000,000 


Appropriated  funds: 

Salaries  and  expenses  30,744,750  31,467,650 

a /  In  addition,  obligations  for  farm  housing  loans  are  estimated  at 
$60,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  $25,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961  from  the  authorization  of  $450,000,000  provided  in  Public 
Law  1020,  approved  August  7,  1956,  for  the  period  1957-19 61*  A 
contingency  fund  of  $20  million  is  also  available  in  the  fiscal  year 
19^0,  for  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating  loans,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $5  million  may  be  used  for  farm  ownership  loans. 
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(a)  Loan  Authorizations 


Appropriation  Act,  i960  and  base  for  1961  . . . . . .  a/  $206,000,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961 . . . . . . .  ~  177,000,000 

Decrease  . . . . . . . .  -29,000,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1961 
(On  available  f lands  basis) 


Decrease  in  borrowing  authorization  for  farm  ownership  leans  ..  -6,900,000 

Decrease  in  borrowing  authorization  for  farm  operating  loans  ..  -43,100,000 

Increase  in  borrowing  authorization  for  soil  and  water 

conservation  loans  „ . . . .  +1,000,000 

Net  decrease,  all  loans  . . . . .  a/  149,000, COO 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 
(On  available  funds  basis) 


Project 

1959 

I960 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 

decrease 

1961 

(estimated) 

Loan  Authorizations: 

1.  Farm  ownership  loans 

2.  Farm  operating  loans 

3.  Soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  loans  . . . 

4.  Farm  housing  loans 
Total  obli  gations  b /  . . 
Contingency  author! za- 

+i on  used  ........... 

$28,999*938 

186,999,940 

4,976,687 

60,674,466 

$26,900,000 

197*100,000 

2,000,000 

40,000,000 

-$6,900,000(1) 

-43,100,000(2) 

+1,000,000(3) 

-15,000,000(4) 

$20,000,000 

154,000,000 

3,000,000 

25*000,000 

281,651,031 

337*462,128 

523*435 

-397*459*316 

-677*278 

a/266, 000, 060 

-20,000,000 

297,462,128 

-337,462,128 

-64,000,000 

+20,000,000 

-25*000,000 

+40,000,000 

202*000,000 

272,462*128 

-297*462*128 

Unobligated  balance 
carried  forward  ..... 
Unobligated  balance : 

No  longer  available  . 

Brought  forward  . 

Recovery  of  prior-year 
obligations  ......... 

Total  authorization  or 
estimate  ............ 

c/221, 500,000 

a/206,000,000 

-29*000,000 

177,000,000 

—  act  has  been  programmed  for  loans,  as  follows:  Farm  ownership  loans,  $2,900,000; 
farm  operating  loans,  $17*100,000. 

b /  Represents  loans  approved.  Applied  costs  (loan  advances)  for  1959*  i960  and 
1961  are  $279*044*615,  $251*485,000,  and  $203,349*000,  respectively, 
c/  Includes  use  of  $5*000,000  contingency  for  farm  ownership  loans  and  $7*000,000 
for  farm  operating  loans. 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  A  decrease  of  $6,900,000  in  farm  ownership  loans  -  The  estimate  of  $20,000,000 
represents  a  decrease  of  $4,000,000  below  the  $24,000,000  contained  in  the 
regular  borrowing  authorization  for  i960,  and  a  decrease  of  $6,900,000  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  regular  authorization  plus  $2*900,000  being  obligated  in  i960  from 
the  contingency  borrowing  authorization  of  $20,000,000  available  for  farm  ownership 
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end  farm  operating  loans.  The  decrease  is  based  primarily  on  the  general  reduced 
need  and  demand  for  farm  ownership  loans.  Applications  for  all  types  of  farm 
ownership  loans  declined  substantially  in  the  early  months  of  fiscal  year  i960. 
The  number  of  applications  on  hand  June  30,  1959  was  about  2 6$  below  the  number: 
on  hand  June  30,  1953.  A  portion  of  the  decrease  proposed  for  i960  reflects  the 
reduced  demand  for  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness.  While  the  author  - 
ity  for  refinancing  has  been  extended, the  volume  of  obligations  for  loans  made 
primarily  for  refinancing  has  been  on' a  declining  basis  and  a  reduced  need  for 
loan  funds  is  indicated  in  1961. 

Partially  offsetting  this  decrease  is  the  possibility  of  an  increased  insured 
loan  volume  in  1961.  The  volume  of  insured  farm  ownership  loans  in  i960  is  now 
estimated  at  $13,000,000  compared  to  an  earlier  estimate  of  $12,000,000, 
demonstrating  some  improvement  in  the  participation  of  private  lenders  in  the 
insured  loan  program.  Also,  legislative  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  interest  rates  on  insured  loans 
taking  into  consideration  prevailing  interest  rates  for  loans  on  similar  terms 
and  purposes  charged  by  private  and  cooperative  credit  institutions.  Such 
authority  would  undoubtedly  provide  ample  funds  for  insured  loans. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  $41,100,000  in  farm  operating  loans  -  The  estimate  of 
$154,066,000  represents  a  decrease  of  $26,000,000  below  the  regular  borrowing 
authorization  of  $180,000,009  for  i960  and  a  decrease  of  $43,100,000  when 
compared  to  the  regular  authorization  plus  $17,100,000  being  obligated  in  i960 
from  the  contingency  borrowing  authorization  of  $20,000,000.  This  reduction  is 
related  to  the  general  reduced  demand  for  operating  loans  which  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  been  experiencing  in  the  last  several  years.  In  addition,  the 
volume  of  borrowers  who  have  been  paying  their  loans  in  full  has  reduced  the 
number  of  indebted  borrowers  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  expected  ""that  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  total  obligations  in  1961  will  be  needed  for  subseauent  loans  to 
indebted  borrowers.  In  recent  years,  authorizations  for  operating  loans  have 
been  sufficient  to  ta“ke  care  of  most  of  the  eligible  applicants  for  new  loans 

as  well  as  the  subseauent  credit  needs  of  borrowers  already  indebted  for  such 
loans.  In  many  of  the  earlier  years,  the  demand  va B  far  in  excess  of  the  funds  | 
available.  The  situation  in  1961  is  expected  to  be  such  that  a  constructive 
program  can  be  carried  out  within  the  amount  of  the  Budget  Estimate. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $1,000,000  for  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  -  The  demand 
for  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  from  associations  increased  during  fiscal 
year  1959  and  the  number  of  these  applications  which  could  be  successfully  devel¬ 
oped  into  loans  also  increased  substantially.  It  is  apparent  that  the  amount  of 
$2,000,000  in  i960  will  take  care  of  only  the  most  urgent  applications  for  loans 
from  associations  and  individuals.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  both  direct  and 
insured  loan  funds  in  I960,  some  of  the  loan  development  probably  will  be 
deferred  until  1961. 

Loans  to  associations,  which  have  been  primarily  for  domestic  water  supplies  in 
rural  areas,  have  proved  to  be  very  popular  and  helpful  in  rural  communities.  The 
insured  loan  program  which  in  the  earlier  years  provided  ample  funds  for  most 
soil  and  water  conservation  loans  is  not  providing  nearly  sufficient  funds  at 
this  time.  If  a  reliable  source  of  fu&ds  is  to  be  available  for  both  loans  to 
individuals  and  associations  in  1961  an  increase  in  direct  loan  funds  is 
essential. 
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(k)  A  reduction  of  $15,000,000  estimated  for  farm  housing  loans  -  The  estimate 
for  farm  housing  loans  in  I960  is  about  ~$20*, 6? 5,000  "less  than  the  $60,67^,^66 
obligated  in  1959.  Estimated  obligations  in  1961  are  further  reduced  to 
$25,000,000  based  on  anticipated  loan  demand  and  within  the  revised  regulations 
covering  applicant  eligibility.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  as  an  anti¬ 
recession  measure  in  195$,  relaxed  its  regulations  to  remove  the  previous 
restriction  that  the  farm  on  which  the  loan  is  being  made  must  be  of  "such  size 
and  productive  capacity  that  it  will  produce  agricultural  commodities  in 
sufficient  quantities  that  the  proceeds  from  their  sale  will  be  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  operator's  total  cash  income".  The  definition  of  a  farm  was  then 
changed  to  "one  or  more  tracts  of  land  owned  by  the  applicant  and  operated  as  an 
individual  farm  whj  ch  is  in  agricultural  production  and  annually  will  produce 
agricultural  commodities  for  sale  and  home  use  which  have  a  gross  value  of  not 
less  than  $400  based  on  I9I&  prices."  This  change  in  the  definition  of  a  farm 
and  thus  in  eligibility  retirements  created  a  substantially  greater  demand  for 
loans  than  experienced  before. 

As  of  July  15,  1959,  the  regulations  were  again  changed  to  return  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  farm  in  effect  prior  to  March  1958.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  to 
confine  loans  to  owner -operators  who  are  bona  fide  farmers.  Included  in  the  re¬ 
vised  regulations  is  the  provision  that  the  applicant’s  farm  "is  recognized  in 
the  community  as  a  farm  rather  than  a  rural  residence".  The  change  was  effective 
only  with  applications  filed  after  July  15,  1959,  which  means  that  a  substantial 
volume  of  loans  in  i960  will  be  based  on  previous  "anti-recession"  regulations. 

In  1961  the  full  impact  of  the  change  will  be  felt. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  change  in  regulations  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  loan  applications  in  i960  compared  to  1959 
which  is  expected  to  continue  although  perhaps  at  a  lesser  rate  in  1961.  The 
number  of  applications  for  leans  in  i960  is  expected  to  be  up  to  20 $  less  than 
in  1959  and  a  further  reduction  of  about  15$  is  estimated  for  19&1. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

*  *  *  For  loans  *  *  *  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  the  foregoing  several 
amounts  shall  be  borrowed  in  one  account  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  set  forth  under  this  head  in  the  Dept- 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1952  [:  Provided  further,  That 
«n  additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  may  be  borrowed  udder 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  the  extent  that  such  amount  is  required 
during  fiscal  year  i960  under  the  then  existing  conditions  for  the 
expeditious  *nd  orderly  conduct  of  the  loan  programs  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  F»rm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  of  which 
shall  available  for  loans  under  title  I  and  section  ^3  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act,  as  amended]. 

The  proposed  language  change  would  eliminate  the  contingency  loan  authorization 
language  contained  in  the  i960  Appropriation  Act  since  the  estimated  loan  programs 
for  fiscal  year  19ol  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  any  contingency  funds. 
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(b)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  I960 . . . . . . . , . 

Transferred  from  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  . 

Base  for  1961  . . . . . o . . . 

Budget  Estimate,  1961: 

Direct  Appropriation  . . . .  $31 ,467 , 650 

Transfer  from  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund  ...  1,065,000 

Total  Budget  Estimate . . . . . . 

Increase  . . . 


$30,744,750 

1,000,000 

31,744,750 


32,532,650 

-1-787,900 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  FOR  1961 


Increase  to  provide  more  adequate  geographical  coverage  and  loan 

servicing  by  the  county  offices  . . .  8-505,400 

Increase  in  transfer  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage 

Insurance  Administrative  Fund  . . . .  +65,000 

Decrease  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  General  Services 
Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from 

this  appropriation . . . . .... . . . .  -9,100 

For  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-382  .....  +226,600 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase  or  Decrease 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Health  Bene¬ 
fit  Costs 
(P.L. 86-382) 

Other 

1961 

(estimated) 

Administration  of 
direct  and  insured 
loan  programs  a /  ... 

$32,077,751 

$31,744,750 

+$226,600 

+$561,300(1) 

$32,532,650 

Unobligated  balance  . 

86,749 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

g  Total  employee  health 
benefit  costs 
(P.L.  86-382)  . 

r-  -l 

r-  -i 

[8-234  ,6001 

[+6,000] 

[8-240,6001 

Total  available  or 
estimate  .  . . . 

b/32,164, 500 

31,744,750 

+226,600 

+561,300 

32,532,650 

Transfer  from  "Farm 
Tenant -Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund"  . . . 

-975,000 

-1,000,000 

-65,000 

-1,065,000 

Subtotal  . 

31,189,500 

30.744,750 

+226,600(2) 

+496,300 

31,467,650 

Transfer  from  "Conser¬ 
vation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  Commodity  Sta¬ 
bilization  Service" 
Total  appropriation  . 

-2.100,000 

29,089,500 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $32,104,019.  The 
difference  of  $26,268  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  equipment  costs 
in  1959  over  orders  placed  in  that  year. 

b/  Includes  $41,747  obligated  in  1958  under  the  advance  procurement 
authorization  (P.L.  85-386). 
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INCREASES 

(1)  The  increase  of  $561,300  consists  of  the  following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $505,400  to  provide  more  adequate  geographical  coverage 

and  loan  servicing  by  the  county  offices  organization  -  During  recent 
years  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has  been  able  to  maintain  sufficient 
county  offices  throughout  the  country  only  through  the  utilization  of  funds 
from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  in  connection  with  making  and  servic¬ 
ing  emergency  and  special  livestock  loans.  While  generally  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  handle  the  added  work  created  by  the  emergency  and  special 
livestock  loan  activity  by  temporary  employees,  this  activity  has  been  so 
great  in  some  recent  years  that  funds  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund 
have  been  utilized  to  maintain  a  fairly  large  number  of  county  offices  with 
permanent  employees. 

The  workload  attributable  to  emergency  and  special  livestock  loan  activity 
dropped  off  very  substantially  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  the  workload  esti¬ 
mated  for  1960  represents  a  further  reduction.  As  a  result,  the  allotment 
of  funds  from  this  source  has  been  reduced  and  it  has  been  necessary  in 
the  late  months  of  1959  and  the  early  months  of  1960  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  the  number  of  permanent  employees  by  reduction-in-force,  and 
otherwise.  As  a  part  of  these  actions,  the  total  number  of  county  unit 
offices  throughout  the  country  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  agency.  As  of  August  31,  1959,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  was  maintaining  1,430  county  unit  offices,  or  about  100  less  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  number  of  assistant  county  supervisor  positions  was  first 
reduced  to  a  minimum  before  reducing  the  number  of  offices. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  failure  to  provide  adequate  geographical 
coverage  in  a  given  area  results  in  denying  the  services  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  many  deserving  and  eligible  farmers.  The  necessity 
of  traveling  large  distances  in  order  to  contact  the  nearest  county  unit 
office  tends  to  make  the  services  of  the  Agency  unavailable  to  many  farmers. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in  the  past  has  attempted  to  minimize  this 
difficulty  through  suboffices  and  part-time  offices  where  regular  office 
hours  are  maintained  on  a  fixed  schedule.  This  makes  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  transact  business  locally  if  they  are  able  to  visit  the  office  on  the 
office  day  established.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  extreme  inconveniences 
are  caused  by  lack  of  adequate  geographical  coverage.  This  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  frequent  need  of  borrowers  to  contact  the  local  county  super¬ 
visor  at  odd  times  in  order  to  secure  his  counter -signature  on  checks 
drawn  on  the  joint  supervised  bank  account  for  emergency  expenses.  Usually 
this  difficulty  is  experienced  in  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  when 
machinery  breaks  down  and  emergency  repairs  are  essential.  If  funds  in  the 
joint  bank  account  are  required  in  an  emergency,  the  borrower  has  no 
alternative  but  to  locate  the  county  supervisor  and  secure  his  counter- 
signature  on  the  check. 

Based  on  the  anticipated  workload  in  1961,  it  is  estimated  that  an  increase 
of  $505,14.00  will  reasonably  assure  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  further 
reduce  geographical  coverage  for  county  offices  in  1961.  In  fact  it  is 
hoped  that  some  improvement  in  the  geographical  coverage  can  be  achieved  in 
those  areas  where  experience  proves  that  changes  in  the  county  office 
organization  are  necessary. 
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In  addition  to  difficulties  caused  by  the  rapid  change  in  the  emergency 
and  special  livestock  loan  activity,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
confronted  with  the  added  costs  involved  in  reclassifying  about  1,450 
county  office  clerk  positions  from  Grade  GS-3  to  Grade  GS-4. 

For  several  years  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  through  its  field  inspec¬ 
tion  program,  has  questioned  the  grade  level  of  county  office  clerk  positions 
which  have  been  uniformly  classified  in  Grade  GS-3  for  a  number  of  years. 

By  1957,  Grade  GS-4  certification  action  was  taken  on  audited  positions  by 
one  of  the  Commission's  regional  offices,  under  Sections  502  and  503  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  This  mandatory  action  had  nation¬ 
wide  implications  throughout  the  FHA  county  office  organization  and  the 
Department  requested  suspension  of  the  certificates  until  the  problem  could 
be  resolved  through  negotiation  with  the  central  office  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  agreed  to  suspend  corrective  action  temporarily  with  the 
understanding  that  a  specifically  applicable  standard  would  be  developed 
to  govern  the  classification  of  these  positions  in  all  county  offices. 

After  extended  negotiations  between  the  Commission  and  the  Department,  final 
determination  was  made  by  the  Commission  in  August  1959  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  basic  grade  level  for  county  office  clerk  positions  under  the  standard 
was  GS-4.  Grade  changes  to  comply  with  this  determination  on  positions  to 
which  the  standard  applies  are  required  to  be  made  on  or  about  July  1,  1960. 

As  previously  indicated,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  staff  at  all  levels  of  operation  because 
of  reduced  emergency  and  special  livestock  loan  activity  and  because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  1960  below  the  Budget  Estimate.  Reduction- 
in-force  actions  were  issued  to  over  200  employees.  Actual  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  between  July  1,  1958  and  July  31,  1959  has  been  reduced  by  379,  or  about 
7  percent.  An  additional  reduction  of  approximately  200  employees  was  made 
by  October  15,  1959.  Because  of  this  large  cut,  it  is  not  feasible  to  make 
further  reductions  in  personnel  to  provide  the  funds  required  to  reclassify 
the  county  office  clerk  positions  during  1960.  The  cost  of  converting  most 
of  the  approximately  1,450  positions  from  Grade  GS-3  to  Grade  GS-4  in  1961 
will  be  about  $140,000. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $65,000  by  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Farm  Tenant 
Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund  -  In  1960,  $1,000,000  is  available  for 
transfer  to  the  appropriation  for  Salaries  and  expenses  from  the  Farm  Tenant- 
Mortgage  Insurance  Administrative  Fund.  Estimates  of  receipts  in  1960  from 
insurance  charges  and  appraisal  fees  indicate  that  about  $1,065,000  will  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses  in  1961.  It  is  proposed  to  transfer 
this  amount  to  service  the  loans  outstanding  in  that  year  and  to  make  new 
insured  loans.  The  appropriation  language  provides  for  the  possible  trans¬ 
fer  of  $1,100,000  in  case  additional  activity  beyond  that  estimated 
materializes  and  additional  funds  are  available  for  transfer. 

(c)  A  decrease  of  $9,100  due  to  providing  a  direct  appropriation  to  General 

Services  Administration  for  certain  leasing  costs  previously  paid  from  this 

appropriat ion  -  This  decrease  of  $9,100  represents  the  cost  of  leasing 
functions  which  will  be  assumed  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in 
1961. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $226,600  is  required  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs 

under  Public  Law  86-382,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation  of 
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the  health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  '’Preface”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Explanatory  Notes. 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as  follows 
(new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets)* 

For  making,  servicing,  and  collecting  loans  and  insured  mortgages  *  *  * 
together  with  a  transfer  of  not  to  exceed  [$1,000,000]  $1,100,000  of 
the  fees  and  administrative  expense  charges  made  available  by  subsec¬ 
tions  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1005  (b)),  and  section  10  (c)  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1937,  as  amended. 

The  change  in  language  is  required  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  trans 
f erred  to  this  appropriation  from  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Administra¬ 
tive  Fund  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,100,000,  as  explained  in  the  justifications 
above  under  item  (1)  (b). 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Direct  and  Insured  Farm  Ownership  Loans 


A  total  of  $29,000,000  was  authorized  in  1959  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans. 
Of  the  total  amount  authorized,  $2,500,000  was  allocated  exclusively  for  loans 
on  reclamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on  unpatented  public  lands.  The  re¬ 
maining  $26,500,000  was  made  available  among  the  States  and  Territories  in 
accordance  with  the  statutory  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  based  on 
farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy. 

Included  in  the  total  borrowing  authorization  was  a  contingency  authorization 
of  $5,000,000.  This  amount  was  contained  in  a  total  contingency  borrowing 
authorization  of  $20,000,000  for  farm  operating  and  farm  ownership  loans  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  could  be  used  for  farm  ownership  loans. 

The  Appropriation  Act  for  I960  provides  for  borrowing  $214,000,000  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans.  In  addition, 
the  Act  further  provides  a  contingency  borrowing  authorization  of  $20,000,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  direct  farm  ownership  loans. 
Not  more  than  $2,500,000  of  the  total  available  is  authorized  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  States  and  Territories  without  regard  to  farm  population  and  pre¬ 
valence  of  tenancy  for  loans  on  reclamation  projects  and  to  entrymen  on 
unpatented  public  land. 

The  marked  increase  in  interest  rates  generally  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  secure  the  participation  of  private  lenders  in  the  insured  loan  programs 
during  1959.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  interest  return  to  the  lender 
was  3§  percent.  In  December  1958,  in  order  to  increase  the  participation  of 
private  lenders,  the  interest  return  was  raised  to  lj  percent.  Including  the 
insurance  charge  retained  by  the  Government,  the  interest  charge  to  the 
borrower  was  thus  raised  from  I4J  to  5  percent.  Considering  the  interest  rate 
difficulty,  the  amount  of  $35,733 ,59lj  in  insured  loans  approved  in  1959  is 
considered  to  be  a  high  volume.  Assuming  that  interest  returns  on  competing 
types  of  investment  will  continue  to  be  equally  attractive  to  investors  in 
I960,  the  estimated  volume  of  farm  ownership  insured  loans  is  expected  to  be 
$12,000,000,  or  about  66  percent  less  than  in  1959. 

The  interest  rate  on  direct  farm  otmership  loans  was  raised  from  1|-|  to  5 
percent  for  all  loans  approved  on  and  after  September  1,  1959.  This  change 
to  the  statutory  maximum  rate  brings  the  direct  loan  rate  in  line  with  the 
5  percent  charge  for  insured  loans  and  somewhat  more  in  line  with  the  rate 
being  paid  for  farm  mortgage  credit  from  other  lending  sources, 

1.  Use  of  Loan  Funds?  The  provision  included  under  Public  Law  878,  approved 
August"  "l,1  1956,  which  authorized  the  making  of  loans  primarily  for  re¬ 
financing  has  been  used  less  extensively  than  originally  anticipated, 
although  the  authority  has  been  most  helpful  in  assisting  owners  to 
retain  their  farms.  About  $13,8149,000  in  initial  and  subsequent  loans 
during  1958  and  $15,176,000  in  1959  was  loaned  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  about  28  percent  and  23  percent  respectively  of  the  total  dollar 
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volume  of  direct  and  insured  loans  in  these  years.  The  authority  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  30,  1959.  However,  the  Congress  subsequently  extended 
this  authority  to  June  30,  1961 »  It  is  expected  that  loans  primarily 
for  refinancing  in  I960  xd.ll  represent  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total 
volume  than  in  1959® 

There  was  no  significant  difference  in  1959  over  1958  in  the  comparative  use 
of  funds  for  initial  family- type  and  less  than  family- type  loans* 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  initial  loans  on 
family- type  farms  and  less  than  family- type  farms  made  during  1958,  1959 
and  estimated  for  I960* 

Initial  Loans  on  Family- type  Farms 


Fiscal  Direct  Insured  Total 


Year 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1958 

1,215 

$18,828,100 

1,3714 

$20,729,361* 

2,589 

$39,557,1)61) 

1959 

1,298 

22,81)5,265 

1, 7I1I4 

29,282,520 

3,01)2 

52,127,785 

1960(Est*) 

1,005 

17,950,000 

1*85 

8,000,000 

1,1*90 

25,950,000 

Initial  Loans  on  Less  Than  Family- type  Farms 

Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

1958 

287 

$2,629,1148 

1)79 

$1*,  186, 727 

766 

$6,815,875 

1959 

355 

3,578,195 

561 

5,330,715 

916 

8,908,910 

I960  (Est. 

)  325 

3,250,000 

320 

3,000,000 

61*5 

6,250,000 

Total  Family- type  and  Less  Than  Family-type  Farms 

Fiscal 

Year 

1958 

Initial 

1,502 

$21,!,57,2l)8 

1,853 

$214,916,091 

3,355 

$1)6,373,339 

Subsequent __3h9 

2,358,01 ,9 

137 

921,731 

I486 

3,279,780 

Total 

1,851 

23,815,297 

1,990 

25,837,822 

3,81*1 

1*9,653,119 

1959 

Initial 

1,653 

26,1*23,1*60 

2,30s 

3l),  613, 235 

3,958 

61,0 36,695 

Subsequent 351 

2,576,1478 

H*3 

1,120,359 

l*9lt 

3,696,837 

Total 

2,00i* 

28,999,938 

2,l4l48 

35,733,59!) 

1),1)52 

61), 733, 532 

1960(Est.) 

"initial’ 

1,330 

21,200,000 

805 

11,000,000 

2,135 

32, 200,000 

Subsequent  385 

2,800,000 

130 

1,000,000 

515 

3,800,000 

Total 

1,715 

21^,000,000 

935 

12,000,000 

2,650 

36,000,000 

2 
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•  Applications:  A  total  of  21,961  applications  for  new  farm  ownership 
loans  were  received  in  1959#  At  the  end  of  the  year,  9,2 b9  applications 
were  on  hand*  About  62  percent  of  the  applications  on  hand  were  from 
individuals  who  appeared  to  qualify  only  for  direct  loans  because  of  a 
90  percent  limitation  on  insured  loans*  During  I960  the  same  policy  will 
be  followed  with  respect  to  veterans*  preference  as  in  1959.  Veterans 
will  continue  to  receive  preference  as  set  forth  in  the  statute,  but 
State  Offices  will  not  be  required  to  hold  up  loan  making  entirely  at 
times  during  the  year  anticipating  veteran  applications  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  veteran  loan  dockets. 

3#  Loans: 

A#  Direct  Loans 

Since  inception  of  the  program  in  1938  to  June  30,  1959,  approximate¬ 
ly  71,lb0  loans  for  more  than  $55b,bOb,935  have  been  made.  This 
number  and  amount  does  not  include  non-cash  loans  previously  made  in 
the  liquidation  of  rural  rehabilitation  project  properties  which  are 
also  included  as  farm  ownership  loans  on  the  loan  accounts  of  the 
Administration.  In  the  1959  fiscal  year,  initial  loans  were  made  to 
1,653  families  in  the  amount  of  $26,b23,500,  including  115  loans  in 
the  amount  of  $2,l|ll,600  made  to  settlers  on  reclamation  projects. 
Subsequent  loans  to  existing  borrowers  and  loan  cost  items  accounted 
for  an  additional  $£,576,500. 

Direct  initial  loan  activity  under  the  distribution  formula  and  for 
reclamation  projects  is  shown  on  the  following  tables: 

Initial  Loans  Under  Distribution  Formula 


Percent  Loans 


Fiscal 

Year 

Initial  Veteran  Loans 

to  Veterans 
(Number) 

Total  All  Initial  Loans 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

19U7 

3,012 

$23,51)9,776 

55 

5,1)89 

$bl,682,2b3 

19b  8 

1,U»8 

10,52b,bb5 

79 

1,829 

13,b22,bb8 

19b9 

1,^60 

10,827,510 

78 

1,867 

13,739,182 

1950 

1,685 

13,37b, bb3 

99 

1,705 

13,531),  927 

1951 

l,73l) 

15,661,00 3 

97 

1,793 

16,160,877 

1952 

l,3liU 

13,853,283 

98 

1,369 

lb,ob5,b6l 

1953 

1,251 

13,668,515 

98 

1,275 

13,865,989 

195fi 

1,27b 

13,886,375 

98 

1,305 

Ib,i5b,7l5 

1955 

1,281 

lb, 1*58,706 

98 

1,301 

lb, 62b, 996 

1956 

1,121 

lb,b98,320 

95 

1,186 

l5,2bl,  630 

1957 

1,683 

23,802,b52 

57 

2,937 

39,165,879 

1958 

1,01)3 

15,110,025 

76 

1,371) 

19,025,608 

1959 

1,180 

19,219,010 

77 

1,538 

2b, Oil, 890 
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Initial  Loans  on  Reclamation  Projects 


Percent  Loans 

Fiscal 

Initial  Veteran  Loans 

to  Veterans 

Total  All  Initial  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

1951 

150 

$1,692,11(2 

67 

223 

$2,556,722 

1952 

10I4 

1,367,881) 

6I1 

163 

2,117,651( 

1953 

102 

1,562,0814 

71 

lljlt 

2,167,5014 

1951) 

150 

2,3l)lt,  61)5 

76 

197 

3,060,375 

1955 

116 

1,882,821 

76 

153 

2,1(22,17  6 

1956 

86 

1,1(142,1430 

86 

100 

1,650,1)1)5 

1957 

U)7 

2,520,705 

80 

183 

3,093,1)15 

1958 

107 

2,0143,970 

8I4 

128 

2,1(31,61(0 

1959 

9k 

1,965,1(00 

82 

115 

2,1)11,570 

B. 

Insured  Loans: 

During  1959, 

insured  loan 

activity  totaled 

$35,733,591), 

not  including 

$1,381,764  used  to  refinance  existing  insured  indebtedness  when  a 

subsequent  loan  was  being  made.  Insured  farm  ownership  loans  in  I960 

are  estimated  to  total  no 

more  than  $12,000,000  because 

of  the  inter** 

est  rate  outlook  discussed  previously. 

Insured  initial  loan  activity  since  191(8  through  1959  is  shown  in 

the  following  table: 

Percent  Loans 

Fiscal 

Initial  Veteran  Loans 

to  Veterans 

Total  All  Initial  Loans 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

(Number) 

Number 

Amount 

191(8 

58 

$  357,550 

17 

338 

$  2,1)12,837 

191(9 

316 

2,020,910 

28 

1,11)9 

7,937,21(0 

1950 

695 

k> 917, 886 

32 

2,191 

16,579,690 

1951 

61(1 

1), 871,31)0 

30 

2,150 

17,555,650 

1952 

238 

2,031,770 

22 

1,097 

10,380,285 

1953 

280 

2,837,292 

27 

l,0ltl 

10,505,566 

195U 

216 

2,1(69,1(62 

2I4 

885 

9,61.8,978 

1955 

891 

10,001,289 

31 

2,8614 

31,326,298 

1956 

8148 

10,328,871) 

27 

3,097 

36,1)  21), 1)1)5 

1957 

587 

7,607,966 

26 

2,21(0 

28,026,219 

1958 

371 

5,261,261 

20 

1,853 

214,916,091 

1959 

588 

9,187,925 

26 

2,305 

3i),  613, 235 

See  Tables  I,  II,  III  and  IV  for  loan  distribution  by  States 
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Total  Direct  and  Insured  Initial  and  Subsequent 
Farm  Ownership  Loans 


Fiscal 

Year 

Direct  Loans 

Insured  Loans 

Total  Loans 

19^8 

$ll+,053,888 

$  2,1+12,837 

$16,1+66,725 

191+9 

l!»,  755,529 

7,937,21+0 

22,692,769 

1950 

11+,  790,31+8 

16,586,860 

31,377,208 

1951 

21,721,296 

17,596,050 

39,317,31+6 

1952 

18,830,327 

10,1+93,008 

29,323,335 

1953 

18,871,1+53 

10,681,721 

29,553,171+ 

1951+ 

19,296,1+81+ 

9,751,5+1 

29,01+8,025 

1955 

18,879,019 

31,581+, 829 

50,1+63,81+8 

1956 

18,81+8,71+7 

37,736,171+ 

56,581+,  920 

1957 

1+5,389,586 

28,981,263 

7l+, 370,81+9 

1958 

23,815,297 

25,837,822 

1+9,653,119 

1959 

28,999,938 

35,733,591+ 

61+,733,532 

1+.  Loan  Repayments: 


A.  Direct  Loans 

From  the  inception  of  the  farm  ownership  program  in  1938  through 
March  31,  1959,  a  total  of  77,699  families  had  been  advanced 
$578,622,212  for  the  purchase,  enlargement  and  development  of  farms 
including  the  refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness  (these  amounts 
include  noncash  loans  previously  made  in  the  liquidation  of  rural 
rehabilitation  projects  properties  which  are  also  included  as  farm 
ownership  loans  on  the  loan  accounts  of  the  Administration,  and  other 
noncash  loans  resulting  from  the  sale  to  approved  applicants  of  proper- 
ties  received  through  liquidation  of  other  loans).  Principal  payments 
of  $327,360,072  and  interest  payments  of  $108,926,020  had  been  made. 

In  addition,  principal  write-offs  totaled  $2,519,537  and  judgments 
were  $519,677.  A  total  of  U6, 82U  of  the  77,699  families  who  had 
received  loans  had  paid  their  loans  in  full  as  of  March  31,  1959. 

Of  this  number  28,296,  or  about  60  percent,  continued  to  operate  the 
farms  acquired  or  improved  through  this  program.  The  remaining 
18,528  fully  satisfied  their  accounts  but  no  longer  operated  the  farms. 

As  of  March  31,  1959,  cumulative  scheduled  installments  of  $93,990,397 
were  due  from  30,875  individuals  with  outstanding  loan  balances,  but 
regular  principal  and  interest  payments  made  on  these  installments 
were  $98,399,778,  which  was  5  percent,  or  $1+, 1+09, 381  more  than 
required  on  a  schedule  amortization  basis.  An  additional  $9,2l!+,5o6 
is  refunds  and  extra  payments  not  applied  to  scheduled  installments 
were  credited  to  these  borrowers*  accounts.  On  the  same  date,  16,309 
borrowers  were  $9,283,573  ahead  of  schedule,  an  average  of  $569  each; 
9,298  were  on  schedule;  and  5,268  were  behind  schedule  $l+,87l+,192, 
an  average  of  $925. 


See  Table  V  for  distribution  by  States 
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Bo  Insured  Loans 

As  of  March  31,  1959,  $219, 33^,808  had  been  advanced  under  the 
insured  mortgage  program  to  20,1)49  farm  families  for  the  purchase, 
enlargement  and  development  of  farms  including  the  refinancing  of 
existing  indebtedness.  Payments  by  insured  loan  borrowers  totaled 
$714,728,006  as  of  the  same  date.  Of  this  amount,  $i4)|,073,96l  repre¬ 
sented  principal  payments,  $22,929,101  payments  on  interest,  and 
$7,72)1,9)4)4  payments  to  the  mortgage  insurance  fund.  As  of  March  31, 
1959,  3,27)}  borrowers  had  paid  their  loans  in  full.  Of  those  with 
unpaid  balances,  8,6 07  were  ahead  of  schedule,  6,371  were  on  schedule, 
and  1,897  were  behind  schedule n 

See  Table  VI  for  distribution  by  States 


Progress  of  Borrowers:  Records  from  1,613  borrowers  with  accounts  out¬ 
standing  in  19^9  who  received  loans  in  1953  showed  gross  cash  income  in¬ 
creasing  since  the  year  before  acceptance  from  $5,)j)4l  to  $9,619.  Net 
worth  of  these  borrowers  increased  from  $9,670  to  $13,237,  and  value  of 
livestock  and  equipment  increased  from  $6,209  to  $8,350. 
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This  table  includes  loans  for  the  purchase,  enlargement,  development  or  improvement  of  farms  and  loans  primarily  for  refinancing  purposes  from  Federal  funds  and  such  loans  advanced  by  private 
lenders  which  are  insured  by  the  Government. 
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"Loan  costs"  represent  the  amounts  advanced  to  borrowers  for  such  purposes  a6  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  etc.  Loan  costs  appear  opposite  5  states  and  Puerto  Rico  reporting  no  number 
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of  $159,726  and  principal  judgmento  in  the  amount  Of  $15,341. 
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Farm  Housing  Loans 


Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1 9l*9  was  amended  during  the  81*th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  to  extend  the  authority  for  making  farm  housing  loans  and  grants  for 
the  5-year  period  1957  through  1961.  A  total  of  $1*50,000,000  was  authorized 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  for  loans  for  this  5-year  period.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1959  $60,671*,  1*66  was  obligated  for  farm  housing  loans. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $1*0,000,000  will  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
for  use  in  i960. 

1.  Applications  and  Loans;  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  a  total  of  16,569 
applications  for  new  loans  were  received.  Applications  on  hand  on  June 
30,  1959  totaled  5,1*71.  It  is  expected  that  applications  received  in 
I960  will  be  less  than  those  received  in  1959. 

As  an  anti-recession  measure,  in  March  1958,  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  farm  housing  loans  were  relaxed  to  remove  the  previous  restriction 
that  the  farm  must  be  of  "such  size  and  productive  capacity  that  it  will 
produce  agricultural  commodities  in  sufficient  quantities  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  sale  will  be  a  substantial  portion  of  the  operator’s 
total  cash  income."  The  definition  of  a  farm  was  changed  to  "one  or  more 
tracts  of  land  owned  by  the  applicant  and  operated  as  an  individual  farm 
which  is  in  agricultural  production  and  annually  will  produce  agricultural 
commodities  for  sale  and  home  use  which  have  a  gross  value  of  not  less 
than  $1*00  based  on  19l*l*  prices."  This  change  in  the  definition  of  a  farm 
and  thus  in  eligibility  requirements  created  a  substantially  greater 
demand  for  loans  than  experienced  before. 

As  of  July  15,  1959,  the  regulations  were  again  changed  to  return  to  the 
definition  of  a  farm  in  effect  prior  to  March,  1958.  The  effect  of  this 
latest  change  is  to  confine  loans  to  owner-operators  who  are  bona  fide 
farmers.  Included  in  the  revised  regulations  is  the  provision  that  the 
applicant’s  farm  "is  recognized  in  the  community  as  a  farm  rather  than 
a  rural  residence." 

The  following  are  numbers  and  amounts  of  loans  made  under  authority  of 
Section  502  of  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  191*9  for  the  fiscal  year 
1 959,  and  the  estimate  for  the  I960  fiscal  year. 

Farm  Housing  Loans 


Fiscal  Year 

Number 

Amount 

Average  Size  Loan 

1959 

Initial . 

S58,79li,l55 

$7,61*3 

Subsequent . 

1,880,311 

3,81* 

Total . 

ay m 

^ov67it,to 

I960  (Est.) 

Initial. . . . 

37,1*00,000 

7,500 

Subsequent . 

2,600,000 

3,800 

Total . 

h'0,000,0'00 
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2,  Use  of  Loan  Funds:  A  total  of  U, 723  new  dwellings  at  an  estimated  cost 

17U ,i57~were  planned  by  the  7,693  borrowers  receiving  initial 
loans.  There  were  1,881*  dwellings  to  be  repaired  and  3,ShO  other  farm 
buildings  were  planned  to  be  constructed  or  repaired. 

About  72  percent  of  the  funds  were  planned  to  be  used  for  new  farm  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  average  planned  construction  cost  of  new  dwellings  was 
$9,353,  including  loan  funds  and  cash  contributions  by  borrowers,  but 
not  including  any  labor  contribution  by  the  borrower.  While  this  is 
$539  larger  than  the  1958  average,  it  is  a  relatively  low  average  dwell¬ 
ing  cost  and  results  from  borrowers  making  extensive  use  of  salvage  and 
locally  produced  materials  and  utilizing  a  substantial  amount  of  family 
labor  to  do  the  construction  work.  The  increase  in  the  average  cost 
probably  is  due  primarily  to  the  change  in  the  eligibility  requirements 
in  effect  during  1959.  This  also  accounts  for  the  increased  percentage 
of  funds  used  for  new  dwellings. 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  States 

3.  Loan  Repayments;  Farm  housing  loans  are  made  with  an  annual  common 
maturity  date  of  December  31.  As  of  December  31,  1958,  $180,389,899  had 
been  advanced  to  31,102  borrowers  under  the  farm  housing  program.  Prin¬ 
cipal  payments  of  $50,768,923  and  interest  payments  of  $22,631,523  had 
been  made.  In  addition,  contributions  in  the  amount  of  $137,967  were 
applied  to  the  accounts  of  250  borrowers  to  assist  them  in  developing 
adequate  farms.  Of  this  amount  $Ii.6,006  was  credited  to  principal  and 
$91,961  to  interest.  Principal  write-offs  and  judgments  totaled  $36,782. 

By  December  31,  1958,  7,281  borrowers  had  paid  their  farm  housing  loans 
in  full.  As  of  the  same  date,  cumulative  annual  installments  in  the 
amount  of  $36,032,364  were  due  from  the  23,821  borrowers  with  outstand¬ 
ing  loan  balances.  The  regular  principal  and  interest  payments  on  these 
installments  were  $37,3914,117.  This  represents  cumulative  regular  pay¬ 
ments  to  cumulative  installments  of  lOlj.  percent.  Extra  payments  and 
refunds  of  $2,1417,911  were  also  applied  to  these  borrowers*  accounts. 

On  December  31,  a  total  of  32  percent  of  the  borrowers  with  outstanding 
loan  balances  were  ahead  of  schedule,  an  average  of  $333  and  10  percent 
were  behind  schedule,  an  average  of  $521. 


See  Table  II  for  distribution  by  States 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
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Farm  Operating  Loans 


The  annual  Appropriation  Act  for  i960  authorizes  borrowing  $180,000,000  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  operating  loans a  In  addition  a  contingency 
borrowing  authorization  of  $20,000,000  is  provided  for  farm  operating  and 
farm  ownership  loans  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  can  be  used  for  farm 
ownership  loans. 

These  loans  were  formerly  known  as  production  and  subsistence  loans.  Title 
II  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  was  amended  by  Public  Law  878, 
approved  August  1,  1956  and  as  a  result  thereof  the  name  was  changed  to 
‘’operating”  loans. 

1.  Production  and  subsistence  loans g  The  numbers  of  loans  made  from  November 
i,  3^"6^hrough  1956  are  refXected  in  the  following  tables 

Total 

Subsequent  Available  for 


Fiscal 

Year 

Initial  Loans 
Adjustment  Annual 

Total 

Adjustment 

Loans 

Total 

All  Loans 

Operating 

Loans 

191*7 

17,229 

73,635 

90,861* 

50,891 

11*1,755 

$  61,500,000 

191*8 

29,962 

32,61*8 

62,610 

1*6,215 

108,825 

60,000,000 

191*9 

37,935 

25,621 

63,556 

37,01*9 

100,605 

75,000,000 

1950 

HO, 622 

8,772 

1*9,391* 

1*1,773 

91,167 

85,000,000 

1951 

3i*,3ii 

11,633 

1*5, 9U* 

i*i*, 230 

90,171* 

103,000,000 

1952 

23,61*9 

855 

21*,  501* 

31*,  361 

58,865 

110,000,000 

1953 

23,618 

1*08 

21*, 026 

31*,  1*13 

58,1*39 

120,000,000 

1951* 

26,898 

7,237 

31*, 135 

39,031 

73,166 

11*0,000,000 

1955 

21,279 

1,681* 

22,963 

1*1,667 

61*,630 

122,500,000 

1956 

21,090 

It,  211* 

25,301* 

1*7,171* 

72,1*78 

137,500,000 

See  Table  I  for  distribution  by  States 


2.  Use  of  Farm  Operating  Funds:  The  major  portion  of  the  operating  loan  funds 
in  1959  was  used  to  assist  farmers  in  making  basic  adjustments  in  their 
farming  operations.  An  analysis  of  all  new  and  subsequent  .  operating 
loans  indicates  that  21*.  5  percent  of  the  loan  funds  was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  productive  livestock,  17.9  percent  for  the  purchase  of  workstock, 
machinery  and  equipment,  11.3  percent  for  the  refinancing  of  existing  debts 
secured  by  livestock  and  equipment,  and  39.9  percent  for  current  farm 
operating  expenses.  The  other  6.1*  percent  x*as  used  for  pasture  and  other 
minor  land  development,  fencing,  family-living  expenses  and  other  minor 
items  of  expense.  There  was  a  decrease  of  21.5  percent  (3.1  percentage 
points)  in  1959  over  1958  in  the  amount  of  funds  used  for  refinancing 
existing  indebtedness. 

The  average  size  of  loans  continues  to  rise  each  year.  This  is  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  increased  cost  of  farming,  including  the  fact  that  much 
larger  investments  are  needed  in  livestock  and  equipment  than  in  earlier 
years.  Initial  operating  loans  to  farmers  operating  under  long-time  farm 
and  home  plans  averaged  $5-,li83  in  1959  compared  to  $1*,911  in  1958  and 
$3,233  in  1955.  Initial  operating  loans  for  annual  operating  expenses 
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averaged  $2,117  in  1959  compared  to  $1,976  in  1958  and  $1,177  in  1955* 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  over  50  percent  in  the  size  of  subsequent 
loans  since  1955.  Subsequent  operating  loans  to  farmers  operating  under 
long-time  farm  and  home  plans  averaged  $1,969  in  1959  compared  to  $l,65l 
-in  1958  and  $1,2L*0  in  1955. 

A  total  of  $li*,011,575  was  loaned  to  individuals  in  excess  of  the  normal 
$10,000  principal  indebtedness  limitation,  but  within  the  permitted 
$20,000  principal  indebtedness  limitation.  This  compares  to  the  total 
statutory  authorization  of  $18,700,000  which  might  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  and  which  represents  10  percent  of  the  annual  funds  available 
for  farm  operating  loans.  This  amount  compares  to  $8,818,769  used  for 
this  purpose  in  1958. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  loans  on  family-type 
f arras  and  on  less  than  family- type  farms  in  19 59  and  estimated  for  I960: 


Less  Than 

Family-Type  Farms  Family-Type  Farms  Total 


1959  Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Initial  Loans....  17 , 672 
Subsequent  loans.  1*9,1*87 

$82,21*1,1*51 

96,560,991;- 

1*,61*6 

1,770 

$6,631,280 

1,5665,215 

22,318 

51,257 

$88,872,731 

98,127,209 

Total. .........  67,159 

178,802,l4U5 

6,1*16 

8,197,195 

73,575 

186,999,91*0 

I960  (Est.) 

Initial  Loans....  17,1*75 
Subsequent  Loans.  1*5,310 

81,935,000 

89,515,000 

1*,655 

2,035 

6,750,000 

1,800,000 

22,130 

U7.3U5 

88,685,000 

91,315,000 

Total...,. .  62,785 

171,1*50,000 

6,690 

8,550,000 

69,175 

180,000,000 

3.  I960  Program:  No  major  changes  in  the  i960  program  are  anticipated  over 

1959V  There  was  a  need  for  very  substantial  utilization  of  funds  for 
subsequent  loans  to  indebted  borrowers  during  the  fiscal  year  1958. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  this  problem  in  1959  with  a  view  to  limit¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  total  funds  used  for  subsequent  loan  purposes,  but  actual 
subsequent  loans  exceeded  1958.  However,  subsequent  loans  in  i960  are 
expected  to  be  less  than  in  1959. 

1*.  Collections:  A  summary  of  the  cumulative  and  current  collection  activity 
on  operating  loans  is  contained  in  items  MAfr  and  "B"  below. 

A.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  loan  disbursements  and  repayments 
during  the  last  13  years.  It  indicates  that  the  total  repayments  of 
$1,587,100,156  exceed  the  total  disbursements  of  $1, 585,130, 161*  in 
the  amount  of  $1,969,992. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Loan 

Disbursements 
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Principal 

Repayments 

Interest 

Payments 

Total 

Payments 

19k7 

$  89,738,190 

$  119,78U,295 

$  lk,299,621 

$  13k, 083, 916 

19U8 

59,9 12,111; 

101, U53, 618 

12,769,753 

Ilk, 223,371 

19U9 

7k, 957, 211 

78,279,960 

11,282,1214 

89,562,08k 

1950 

8k,912,k79 

68,0014,731). 

9,702,196 

77,706,930 

1951 

102,933,890 

83,307,U68 

10,926,796 

9k, 23k, 26k 

1952 

109,958,601 

90,566,068 

11,066,8914 

101,632,962 

1953 

119,929,065 

82,2^,283 

11,222,228 

93,k66,5ll 

195k 

139,999,150 

89,336,288 

11,957,1*98 

101,293,786 

1955 

122,^99,91*8 

111,865,317 

13,6314,061 

125,1*99,378 

1956 

137, k 99,999 

121,394,172 

Ik,5l9,k72 

135,913,6kk 

1957 

17 9,999,99k 

135,546,61*3 

lk,  361,021* 

lk9,907,667 

1958 

175,789,583 

160,1461,68^ 

16, 16k, 707 

176,626,391 

1959 

I86,999,9k0 

175,818,14*6 

17,130,806 

192,91*9,252 

Total 

1,585,130,161* 

1,1418,062,976 

169,037,180 

1,587,100,156 

B.  Cumulative  loan  advances  and  collections  of  comparable  type  operatii 

loans  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Emergency  Crop 
and  Feed  Loan  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 


Farmers  Home  Administration  follow: 


Loan 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Principal 

Repayments 

to 

Total 
Collec¬ 
tion  to 

Advances 

Repayments 

Payments 

Payments 

Maturities 

Advances 

Rural  Rehabilitation  Loans  from  June  193$  to  October  31,  19k6 

$l,OOU,896,U3U  $  890,977,065  $125,378,l5k  $1,016,355,219  88.7$  101.1$ 


Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loans  from  1918  to  October  31,  19k6 


$  575, 93k, 022  $  k77, 733,189  $  60,821,232  $  538,55k,k21  82.9$  93.5$ 

Farm  Operating  and  Production  and  Subsistence  Loans  from  November  1,  19k6  to 

June  30,  1959 

$1,55^,639,821  $1,161,195,725  $113,702,699  $l,27k,898,k2k  95.1$  82.0$ 

See  Table  III  for  distribution  by  States 

5.  Progress  of  Borrowers:  A  summary  of  reports  from  15,125  active  borrowers 
receiving  supervisory  and  year-end  analysis  assistance,  who  repaid  their 
operating  loans  during  the  1959  fiscal  year  and  continued  to  farm,  showed 
an  average  increase  in  net  worth  between  the  time  of  application  for  the 
loan  and  the  time  of  final  loan  repayment  of  $3,707  from  $8,156  to  - 
$11,863. 
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Average  gross  cash  income  for  each  of  these  operators  was  $U,95H  at  the 
time  of  application,  and  $8,098  during  the  year  when  final  payment  was 
made.  Since  the  average  borrower  was  indebted  for  U.6  years,  the  average 
year  of  application  was  195U  for  those  borrowers  for  whom  reports  were 
tabulated. 

6.  Debts  Compromised,  Adjusted,  or  Canceled  Pursuant  to  Public  Laws  5l8,  731 
and~157b  Continued  emphasis  is  Being  given  to  the  seTEIemerrT  of  old 
accounts  eligible  for  compromise,  adjustment,  or  cancellation  under  exist¬ 
ing  statutory  authorities. 

The  following  schedule  shows  adjustment,  compromise,  and  cancellation 
settlements  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  from  the  inception  of  such 
activity  on  April  h9  19U5,  through  June  30,  1 999.  Included  in  the  figures 
are  debt  settlement  activities  taken  under  all  programs  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  including  the  emergency  and  special  live¬ 
stock  loan  programs  financed  from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund. 

From  Inception  April 
During  Fiscal  h,  19h5  through 

Year  1959  June  30,  1959 


Number  of  borrowers  involved 


in  settlement . . 

13,079 

$16,896,8^9 

862,578 

$35^,282,865 

Original  principal  indebtedness... 

Repaid  prior  to  settlement; 

Principal. . . 

Interest . . . . 

$  7,755,51(6 
l,li?0,lj87 

$11(1, 280, 711 
2li,637,28S 

Unpaid  balance  at  time  of 
settlement: 

Principal. . . . 

Interest . . . 

$  9, 111,303 
9,783,369 

$213,002,155 

97,970,389 

Principal  and  Interest  paid  at  time 
of  settlement . . 

$  7U3,33li 

$  21,288,112 

Principal  and  interest  written 
off... . . . . . 

$1U, 181,339 

$289,68U,i;33 
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Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans 


During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $5,500,000  was  available  for  direct 
soil  and  water  conservation  loans.  In  addition,  an  insured  loan  authorization 
of  $25,000,000  was  available.  A  total  of  $U,976,68?  was  obligated  for  direct 
loans.  Insured  loans  during  the  year  totaled  $2,Ij.91,665. 

To  make  insured  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  more  attractive  to  private 
lenders,  the  interest  rate  to  lenders  was  increased  from  3-|  percent  to  h 
percent  in  December  1958.  This  made  the  total  charge  to  the  borrower  5  per¬ 
cent  including  the  1  percent  interest  which  the  Government  retains  as  an 
insurance  charge.  The  interest  rate  on  direct  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  was  not  raised  at  that  time.  However,  the  direct  loan  rate  subsequently 
has  been  increased  from  U-|  percent  to  5  percent  on  all  loans  to  individuals 
approved  on  and  after  September  1,  1959.  The  direct  loan  rate  to  associations 
remains  at  I4. \  percent.  The  operating  margin  on  many  association  proposals  is 
so  small  as  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  many  associations  to 
operate  successfully  at  a  5  percent  rate. 

1.  Use  of  Loan  Funds;  Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  continued  to  be  made 
in  1959  primarily  for  irrigation  and  domestic  water  purposes.  The  amount 
of  loan  funds  used  strictly  for  soil  conservation  purposes  was  relatively 
small. 

In  1959,  about  67  percent  of  the  total  amount  loaned  to  individuals  was 
used  for  irrigation  facilities,  7  percent  for  domestic  water  supplies, 

8  percent  for  soil  conservation  practices  and  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  equipment  to  be  used  for  construction  and  development  work 
in  connection  with  such  soil  conservation  practices,  5  percent  for  drain¬ 
age  and  12  percent  for  pasture  improvement.  Of  the  total  amount  loaned 
to  associations,  77  percent  was  used  for  domestic  water  supplies,  16 
percent  for  irrigation  and  about  1  percent  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  equipment  to  be  used  for  construction  and  development  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  soil  conservation  services.  Individuals  receiving  loans 
planned  to  irrigate  about  53,000  acres  and  improve  about  22,000  acres 
of  pasture  land. 

About  the  same  portion  of  the  total  direct  and  insured  loans  were  made  in 
the  Southern  and  Midwestern  States,  which  were  not  covered  by  the  program 
prior  to  its  extension  under  Public  Law  597  in  1959,  as  in  1958.  The 
total  amount  of  direct  and  insured  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  in  the 
17  Western  arid  and  semi-arid  States  was  $5,729,681*.  Loans  in  all  other 
States  and  territories  which  were  not  previously  covered  by  the  program, 
totaled  $1,738,668. 

2.  Applications :  During  1959,  1,770  applications  for  new  loans  from  individ¬ 
uals  and  73  applications  from  associations  were  received.  On  June  30, 
1959,  there  were  U8U  applications  from  individuals  and  86  applications 
from  associations  on  hand.  The  annual  volume  of  applications  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  loans  has  proved  to  be  very  unpredictable.  There 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  applications  in  1959  compared  to  1958. 
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3.  Number  and  Amount  of  Loans;  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  both 
direct  and  insured  soil  and  water  conservation  loans  made  in  fiscal  years 
1958,  1959  and  estimated  for  fiscal  year  I960. 


Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans 


Loans 

Loans  to  individuals  to  associations 


Fiscal  Year 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Initial 

Subsequent 

Total 

1958  (Actual) 

Direct 

Number 

Amount 

516 

$2,582,790 

77 

$257, U0 7 

39 

$1,716,399 

1 

$  6,500 

633 

$U,563,096 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

182 

802,870 

32 

133,830 

3 

128,500 

1 

2,000 

218 

1,067,200 

1959  (Actual) 

Direct 

Number 

Amount 

577 

2,!t75,955 

70 

25U,082 

30 

2,178,600 

6 

68,050 

683 

It,  976, 687 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

186 

979,585 

21 

112,lj.20 

17 

1,399,660 

- 

22b 

2,1*91,665 

I960  (Est.) 

Direct 

Number 

Amount 

170 

730,000 

1*5 

170,000 

15 

1,050,000 

5 

50,000 

235 

2,000,000 

Insured 

Number 

Amount 

8U 

hhO, 000 

16 

80,000 

8 

'  U80,000 

- 

108 

1,000,000 

See  Tables  I  and  II  for  distribution  by  States 


!*.  Repayments  on  Loans:  Water  facilities  loans  to  individuals  made  prior  to 
September  17,  l951T*are  on  a  principal  maturity  basis  with  payments  scheduled 
during  the  year  when  agricultural  income  is  normally  received.  Water 
facilities  loans  to  associations  while  previously  set  up  on  this  basis, 
recently  have  been  converted  to  an  annual  amortized  basis.  All  soil  and 
water  conservation  loans  to  individuals  and  associations  are  on  an  amor¬ 
tized  basis  with  annual  payments  due  January  1.  The  following  is  a  status 
of  accounts  reported  on  the  basis  of  maturities  and  on  an  amortized  basis 
as  indicated. 
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Maturity  Basis  -  Paid-Up  Borrowers  and  Borrowers  Owing  Balances 

Water  Facilities  Loans  to  Individuals  as  of  June  30 ,  1959 


Loan 

Advances 


Matured  Principal 

Principal  Repayments 


Ratio  of  Principal 
Interest  Repayments  to 
Payments  Matured  Principal 


$29,765,861; 


$23 , 931, 8i;6  $23 , 155 , 1U6  $3,297, 119 


98.0$ 


Amortized  Basis  -  Borrowers  Owing  Balances  Only 

Principal  and  Interest _  Ratio  of  Extra 

Loan  Cumulative  “  Cumulative  Payments  to  Payments 

Advances  Installments  Regular  Payments  Installments  and  Refunds 

Water  Facilities  Loans  to  Associations  as  of  December  31,  1958 
$  6,98U,76U  $  3,072,512  $3,197,228  101$  $  88,01*5 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans  to  Individuals  as  of  January  1,  1959 
$32,596,036  $10,890,972  $9,985,827  92%  $972,371; 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans  to  Associations  as  of  January  1,  1959 
$6,366,066  $  799,650  $  671,673  81$  $110,627 

5.  Program  Summary;  From  inception  of  this  new  program  on  September  15,  1951; 
to  January  1,  1959,  7,803  direct  and  insured  loans  to  individuals  had  been 
made.  On  the  same  date  1,5U3  borrowers  had  paid  in  full  their  principal 
indebtedness  of  $5,717,7U8  and  had  made  interest  payments  of  $1;66,592, 
including  insured  loan  charges.  Of  the  6,260  borrowers  receiving  loans 
of  $32,596,036  who  still  owe  balances,  1,523  were  ahead  of  their  scheduled 
payments,  1,361  were  behind  their  scheduled  payments,  and  3,376  were  on 
schedule. 

As  of  January  1,  19 59,  direct  and  insured  loans  had  been  made  to  ll;9 
associations.  Seven  associations  borrowing  $39,950  had  paid  in  full.  Of 
the  llj.2  associations  owing  balances,  35  associations  were  ahead  of 
schedule,  hi  were  behind  schedule  and  60  were  on  schedule  as  of  January 
1,  1959. 


See  Tables  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  for  distribution  by  States 


■  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans  to  Individuals  and  Groups:  Number  and  Amount  of  Direct  Loans 
1959  Fiscal  Year  and  Cumulative  From  Inception,  September  17,  195^,  Through  June  30,  1959 
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Note:  Loan  costs  representing  such  things  as  recoverable  advances  for  taxes  and  insurance,  the  occasional  purchase  of  a  first  mortgage,  recording  fees,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  amount  for  subsequent 
loans  and  in  the  cumulative  total  column.  Wherever  an  amount  appears  where  there  is  no  number  of  loans,  the  entire  amount  is  for  loan  costs.  Some  of  the  loan  cost6  are  in  connection  with  Water 
Facilities  loans  made  in  prior  years. 


Table  II  -  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Loans  to  Individuals  and  Groups:  Number  and  Amount  of  Insured  Loans 
1959  Fiscal  Year  and  Cumulative  From  Inception,  September  17,  195^,  Through  June  30,  1959 
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1/  Amounts  reflected  are  cumulative  obligations  from  inception  of  the  program,  including  $2,292,858  obligations  from  "Loans,  Grants  and  JJural  Rehabilitation" 

funds.  Loan  advances  represent  charges  to  borrowers®  accounts.  The  difference  between  obligations  and  advances  represents  non-cash  advances  and  transfers 
of  accounts  between  states  for  collection  purposes. 
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Bavaii . .  9  52,580  0  0  0  0  9  26,976  25,291  25,291  91*  0 

Puerto  Rico .  376  77  11*9,875  141,515  8,360  299  312,804  293,885  277,526  89  16,359 

Virgin  Islands .  4  10,000  0  0  0  0  4  2,756  3,515  2,6 &J  97  828 
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(c)  Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 

Department  of  Agriculture 

STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Establishment  of  Fund  -  Public  Law  38,  approved  April  6,  19U9  abolished 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  and  established  the  Disaster 
Loan  Revolving  Fund  under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  assets 
of  the  Corporation  so  abolished.  The  assets  amounted  to  $U5,h9h,33k* 

Additional  Appropriations  -  Public  Law  202,  approved  October  2)i,  1951, 
appropriated  $30,000,000  for  this  fund.  Public  Law  175,  83rd  Congress, 
approved  July  31,  1953  appropriated  $130,000,000  as  an  addition  to  this 
fund.  Of  this  amount,  $U0,000,000  was  specified  for  the  furnishing  of 
feed  in  disaster  areas,  which  was  later  increased  (Public  Law  357,  ap¬ 
proved  May  11,  195 U)  to  $50,000,000  with  provision  for  furnishing 
emergency  feed  and  seed  assistance  by  means  of  advances  to  States  or 
agencies  thereof  or  otherwise.  Public  Law  85-58,  approved  June  21,  1957, 
authorized  the  use  of  an  additional  $11,500,000  of  the  existing  Revolving 
Fund  for  furnishing  feed  in  the  disaster  areas. 

Emergency  Assistance  Programs s 

(1)  Production  emergency  loans  (including  loans  in  the  Great  Plains 
Area)  -  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  38,  loans  are  made  to  eligible  farmers 
and  stockmen  in  designated  areas  at  3%  interest  who  have  suffered 
damage  as  the  result  of  floods,  storms,  freezes,  droughts,  or  similar 
disasters  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  needed  credit  from  banks  or 
ether  established  sources  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  operations. 
Public  Law  38  also  authorized  loans  to  bona  fide  fur  farmers,  which 
authority  expired  June  30,  1953  except  for  further  supplementary  ad¬ 
vances  to  farmers  presently  indebted  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  255, 
approved  August  13,  1953  for  a  five-year  period  which  ended  June  30,  1958. 
Public  Law  665,  approved  August  5,  1950,  provided  for  loans  to  orchardists 
in  the  State  of  Washington  which  authority  expired  August  5,  1953. 

(2)  Economic  emergency  loans  -  Public  Law  115,  83rd  Congress,  approved 
July  Hi,  1933,  authorized  loans  (which  are  made  at  3%  interest)  in  any 
disaster  area  declared  by  the  President  under  Public  Law  8?5,  (U2  USC 
1855)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  economic  disaster  has  also  caused 
a  need  for  agricultural  credit  that  cannot  be  met  temporarily  by 
regularly  established  lending  institutions,  including  the  regular  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(3)  Special  livestock  loans  -  Public  Law  115  also  authorizes  loans  at 
%  interest  to  established  livestock  producers  who  are  temporarily 
unable  to  secure  credit  from  recognized  lenders  and  who  have  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  working  out  their  difficulties  with  supplementary 
financing.  This  authority  was  originally  for  two  years  subsequent  to 
July  lli,  1953  but  was  extended  through  1957  for  loans  to  new  borrowers 
and  through  1961  by  Public  Law  85-516,  approved  July  11,  1958,  for 
loans  to  borrowers  already  indebted  who  need  supplementary  financing. 
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(1*)  Special  emergency  loans  -  Public  Law  727,  approved  August  31,  195U, 
authorized  the  Secretary  until  June  30,  1955,  to  make  special  emergency 
loans  up  to  a  total  of  $15,000,000  in  areas  where  he  found  a  need  for 
credit  which  could  not  be  met  by  regular  financial  institutions,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  under  its  regular  loan  programs,  or  through 
authorities  contained  in  Public  Law  38.  Such  loans  were  made  at  3%  in¬ 
terest.  Activity  under  this  program  was  extended  through  the  1956  and 
1957  fiscal  years  by  Public  Law  117,  approved  June  30,  1955.  The  program 
was  again  extended  by  Public  Law  87 8  approved  August  1,  1956.  The  limita¬ 
tion  was  increased  to  $65,000,000.  The  authority  expired  June  30,  1959. 

(5)  Emergency  assistance  in  furnishing  feed  and  seed  -  Public  Law  115 
authorized  the  furnishing  of  feed  for  livestock  and  seed  for  planting  to 
established  farmers  and  ranchers  and  stockmen  in  connection  with  any  major 
disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  Federal  assistance  under 
Public  Law  875  (i|2  USC  1855).  Under  this  authority,  feed  grain  and  con¬ 
centrates,  principally  cottonseed  meal,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  mixed  feeds, 
were  furnished  at  less  than  market  cost  to  eligible  farmers  in  designated 
areas  through  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Services,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  special  State  and  local  drought  committees. 
Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1955,  under  authority  of  Section  lj.07  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  amended  by  Public  Law  U80,  83rd  Congress,  the 
urirecovered  costs  of  feed  furnished  and  related  handling  and  transportation 
costs  are  borne  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  described  in  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  Corporation.  Administrative  expenses  are 
chargeable  to  the  $50,000,000  limitation  furnished  by  Public  Law  175  and 
the  added  $11,500,000  limitation  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-58,  as 
described  above. 

In  the  fiscal  years  195U,  1955  and  1956,  the  emergency  hay  program  was  con¬ 
ducted  through  agreements  with  States  under  which  the Department  con¬ 
tributed  a  definite  sum  to  the  State  to  defray  one-half  the  cost  of 
distribution  of  the  day  (not  to  exceed  $10  per  ton)  and  the  State  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  purchasing  and  distributing  the  hay  to  farmers 
eligible.  The  program  in  1957  was  conducted  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  whose  county  committees  were  responsible  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  and  approving  the  amount  of  assistance.  Agree¬ 
ments  are  entered  into  with  States  in  specified  amounts.  Assistance  to 
individual  farmers  was  based  on  a  Federal  contribution  of  $7.50  per  ton 
of  hay  and  roughage  actually  purchased  by  farmers.  Certificates  redeemable 
for  cash  were  issued  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Advances  were 
made  to  States  to  enable  the  States  to  redeem  these  certificates  on  which 
certification  was  made  by  the  farmers  and  the  dealer  that  the  tonnage 
specified  had  been  purchased. 

Beginning  about  July  1,  1957,  all  emergency  feed  and  seed  activity  was 
placed  with  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.  As  of  June  30,  1959, 
there  remained  available  for  this  program  approximately  $2,79U,000. 

Special  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Assistance  in  Disaster  Areas  - 

In  addition  to  the  above  emergency  disaster  activities  financed  in  whole 

or  in  part  from  this  fund,  special  conservation  assistance  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  farmers  and  ranchers  in  disaster  areas.  This  work  is  explained  in 
more  detail  in  the  justifications  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  Service. 
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Cumulative  Activity  Under  the  Various  Loan  Authorizations  to  June  30. 

im- 


Percent 

Principal 

Principal  Principal  Principal  Principal  Interest  Repayments  to 
Advances  Maturities  Repayments  Outstanding  Payments  Maturities 

Production  Emergency  Loans 
[>344,955,439  $310,512,650  $291,730,196  $50,212,65 

Economic  Emergency  Loans 

(>100,529,227  $98,521,694  $  90,809,570  $  9,452,85 

Special  Emergency  Loans 

&  30,324,334  $28,835,319  $  27,197,615  $  3,105,56 

Fur  Loans 


Orchard  Loans 

$  267,130  $  267,130  $  264,241  2,889 

Special  Livestock  Loans 


$9,200,892 

93.9/a 

$3,228,574 

92.2/0 

$  549,967 

94.3/o 

$  323,424 

95.2/0 

5,957 

98.9/0 

$5,120,196 

91.C/0 

In  addition  to  the  programs  listed  above,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  servicing  the  loans  receivable  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  outstanding  at  the  time  this  Corporation  was  abolished.  A 
total  of  $327,818  in  principal  and  interest  has  been  collected  on  these 
loans  to  June  30,  1959  principal  write-offs  totaled  $852,742  and  $40,149 
principal  has  been  reduced  to  judgment. 


Except  for  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  loans,  there  has 
been  no  general  authority  to  write  off  uncollectible  balances  of  loans 
made  under  authorities  contained  in  Public  Law  38,  except  some  write-offs 
that  are  permissible  under  bankruptcy  laws  and  other  specific  legislation. 
Considerable  use  is  being  made  of  the  new  write-off  authority  contained 
in  Public  Law  878,  approved  August  1,  1956.  This  law  amended  the  Bankhead - 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  extend  the  cancellation,  compromise  and  adjust¬ 
ment  authority  previously  available  under  that  Act  and  broadened  the 
authorities  to  include  loans  made  under  Public  Law  38.  Since  inception  of 
the  various  loan  programs,  principal  write-offs  to  June  30,  1959  totaled 
$2,674,425,  including  $2,581,036  written  off  since  August  1,  1956.  A 
total  of  $710,874  has  been  reduced  to  judgments. 

1959  loan  program:  During  1959  a  total  of  $39,850,809  was  obligated  for 
production  and  economic  emergency,  special  emergency  and  special  livestock 
loans .  There  continued  to  be  substantial  activity,  although  at  a  reduced  rate 
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in  the  Southwest  and  middle  Great  Plains  States  where  there  was  a  continuing 
need  to  provide  credit  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  were  still 
indebted  for  previous  loans,  as  well  as  some  need  to  make  loans  to  other 
operators .  The  extremely  wet  weather  experienced  by  farmers  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  area  created  a  demand  for  production  emergency  in  both  1958  and  1959* 

The  heaviest  Mississippi  Delta  activity  in  1959  was  in  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Louisiana.  Production  emergency  loans  made  under  the  special  program  for 
the  Great  Plains  area  totaled  $8,912,000  compared  to  $12,065,000  during  1958* 

The  number  of  counties  designated  for  initial  emergency  loan  assistance  in 
1959  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  since  the  program  was  first  authorized.  A 
total  of  386  counties  were  designated  of  which  150  represented  a  carry-over 
designation  under  the  special  Great  Plains  program.  The  number  of  386 
compares  to  a  high  of  2,215  counties  designated  in  1956.  There  were  no  new 
designations  in  1959  for  special  emergency  loans .  About  98  percent  of  the 
subsequent  special  emergency  loan  volume  was  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  borrowers 
indebted  for  emergency  and  special  livestock  loans .  On  June  30,  1958,  a  total  <1 
of  26,451  borrowers  were  indebted  and  actively  farming  with  emergency  credit 
assistance  compared  to  only  14,389  on  June  30,  195 9*  This  is  the  lowest 
number  of  indebted  active  borrowers  since  the  first  full  year  of  Public  Law  38 
activity  in  1950.  On  June  30,  1950,  a  total  of  22,971  borrowers  were  indebted 
for  emergency  loans. 

Emergency,  special  livestock  and  other  loans  approved  and  obligated  from  the 
Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  during  the  1959  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


Initial  Subsequent  Total 


Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number  Amount 

Production 

emergency . .4, 964 

$18,387,215 

it, 859 

$14,962,271 

9,823 

$33,349,486 

Economic 

emergency . .  4 

15,710 

743 

1,374,090 

747 

1,389,800 

Special 

emergency . .  - 

591 

2,426,908 

591 

2,426,908 

Special  live¬ 
stock .  - 

244 

2,684,615 

244 

2,684,615 

Total. . . .4,968 

18, 402, 925 

6,437 

21,447,884 

11,405 

39,850,809 

I960  Loan  Program:  During  the  i960  fiscal  year,  production  and  economic 
loans  will  be  provided  on  the  same  basis  as  in  1959*  The  production  emergency 
loan  activity  during  the  year  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  less  than  in  fiscal 
year  1959*  This  also  applies  to  economic  emergency  loans  which  are  made  only 
in  areas  designated  by  the  President  as  eligible  for  assistance  under 
Public  Law  875*  The  only  economic  emergency  loans  anticipated  in  i960  will  be 
to  indebted  borrowers .  As  indicated,  the  authority  for  special  emergency  loans  i 
expired  June  30,  1959*  Henceforth  this  type  of  activity  will  be  handled 
generally  with  farm  operating  loans  under  Title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 
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Special  livestock  loans  will  be  available  for  farmers,  ranchers  and  stock¬ 
man  already  indebted  to  continue  their  livestock  operations  during  the  i960 
fiscal  year.  Good  progress  has  been  made  by  many  livestock  producers  in 
recovering  from  a  long  series  of  reverses.  More  favorable  weather  and 
favorable  prices  have  combined  to  assist  producers  in  making  substantial 
loan  repayments  during  1959*  Special  livestock  loan  losses,  however,  are 
expected  to  exceed  emergency  loan  losses. 

As  a  result  of  anticipated  reduced  activity  in  i960,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  being  used  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
from  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  for  administrative  expenses .  For 
this  reason,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  found  it  necessary  to  reduce 
personnel  at  all  levels  of  operation  during  the  early  months  of  i960. 


li 


Statement  of  Funds  Available,  and  Obligations  Cumulative  From  Inception  of  Fund  on  April 
to  June  30,  1958,  Fiscal  Year  1959  and  Estimates  for  Fiscal  Years  i960  and  1961 


In  addition,  net  assets  (other  than  cash)  of  $363,811  were  acquired  from  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 
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costs"  represent  the  amounts  advanced  to  borrowers  for  such  purposes  as  the  payment  of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  etc.  Loan  costs  will  appear  opposite  6ome  states  reporting  no  number 


Table  II  -  Loans  Made  From  the  Disaster  Loan  Revolving  Fund  Under  Public  Lavs  38  and  727,  as  Amended, 
Cumulative  From  Inception  of  Each  Program  Through  June  30,  1959 
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(d)  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund, 
Farmers  Home  Administration 


This  fund  was  established  pursuant  to  Sections  11(a)  and  12(e)(2)  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  which  authorized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  mortgage 
insurance  fund.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  as  the  initial  capital  for  this 
fund.  The  authority  for  insuring  loans  as  contained  in  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  is  restricted  to  farm  ownership  loans  under  Title  I.  Public 
Law  597,  approved  August  17,  1954,  amending  the  Water  Facilities  Act  of 
1937,  also  authorizes  the  use  of  this  Fund  for  insuring  loans  for  soil  and 
water  conservation  purposes. 

The  $1,000,000  appropriation  is  supplemented  by  initial  and  annual  charges 
collected  from  insured  loan  borrowers  and  by  such  initial  fees  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  appraisal  and  other  charges  in  connection  with  farm  ownership  loans 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  necessary.  One-half  of  the  initial 
and  annual  charges  collected  as  the  premium  for  insurance,  and  such  amounts 
as  are  appropriated  to  the  Fund  under  Section  11(a),  are  available  for  pay¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  insured  loans.  In  addition.  Sections  13(b)  and  (c) 
authorize  borrowing  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any  additional  funds 
needed.  Moneys  not  needed  for  current  operations  may  be  invested  in  direct 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  The  other  one-half  of  the  initial  and 
annual  charges,  together  with  such  fees  for  inspection,  appraisal  and  other 
charges  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine  in  connection  with 
farm  ownership  loans  are  available  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying 
out  the  insured  loan  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  receipts  derived  from 
these  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1960  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  1961  will  amount  to  approximately  $1,065,000. 

Assets  of  the  capital  fund,  including  receivables,  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $41,396,000  at  June  30,  1960.  The  investment  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  date  is  estimated  to  consist  of  $31,920,000  in  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury,  $1,000,000  in  appropriations  and  $8,470,385  in  retained 
earnings. 

Public  Law  85-748  included  amendments  to  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  authorizing  the  use  of  funds  in  the  Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  to  make  loans  which  when  aggregated  in  blocks  would  subsequently 
be  sold  on  an  insured  loan  basis  to  private  lenders.  There  must  be  reason¬ 
able  assurance  that  the  loans  can  be  sold  without  undue  delay  in  order  to 
use  this  special  authority.  Not  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  in  such  loans  may 
be  held  in  the  Fund  at  any  one  time. 

Insured  loan  activity  since  19ij.8  and  estimated  for  1960  fiscal  year  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Loans  Insured  by  Fiscal  Year 


Fiscal 

Number  of  Initial 

Loans 

Amount  of  Initial  and 
Subsequent  Loans 

Year 

Soil 

Soil 

Farm 

Ownership 

and  Water 
Conservation 

Total 

Farm 

Ownership 

and  Water 
Conservation 

Total 

1948 

338 

333 

$  2,412,837 

$  2,412,837 

1949 

1,149 

-  - 

1,149 

7,937,241 

-  - 

7,937,241 

1950 

2,191 

-  - 

2,191 

16,586,860 

-  - 

16, 586,860 

1951 

2,150 

-•  - 

2,150 

17,596,050 

-  - 

17,596,050 

1952 

1,097 

-  - 

1,097 

10,493,008 

-  - 

10,493,003 

1953 

1,041 

-  - 

1,041 

10,681,721 

-  - 

10,681,721 

1954 

885 

-  - 

885 

9,751,541 

_  - 

9,751,541 

1955 

2,864 

2,817 

5,681 

31,584,829 

$15,244,316 

46,829,145 

1956 

3,097 

1,795 

4, 892 

37,736,173 

10,387,327 

48,123,500 

1957 

2,240 

616 

2,856 

28,981,263 

3, 641,909 

32,623,172 

1958 

1,853 

185 

2,038 

25,837,822 

1,067,200 

26,905,022 

1959 

1960 

2,305 

203 

2,503 

35,733,594 

2,491,665 

38,225,259 

(est, ) 

805 

92 

897 

12.000,000 

1,000,000 

13.000,000 

The  number  of  farm  ownership  loans  insured  each  year  from  the  beginning  of 
the  program  in  October  1947  through  1950  showed  a  steady  increase.  The  number 
insured  in  1951,  1952,  1953  and  1954  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
investment  capital  due  primarily  to  the  low  interest  rate  then  in  effect. 

Actual  loans  for  1955  and  1956  show  a  marked  increase  over  1954  as  a  result  of 
(1)  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  521,  amended  July  22,  1954,  which  amended  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  to  provide  a  flexible  interest  rate  on  insured 
loans,  (2)  the  further  amendment  to  this  Act  by  Public  Law  273,  approved 
August  9,  1955,  providing  that  mortgages  shall  run  to  the  Government  instead 
of  to  the  lender,  and  (3)  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  597  extending  the  water 
facilities  program  to  the  entire  Nation  and  authorizing  the  insuring  of  loans 
made  by  private  lenders  for  soil  and  water  conservation  purposes.  The 
increase  in  the  interest  rate  on  insured  loans  in  December  1958,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  return  of  4%  instead  of  3 %%  to  the  lender,  was  instrumental  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  loans  in  1959,  but  reduced  activity  is  estimated  for  1960 
because  competing  types  of  investments  have  recently  become  more  attractive 
to  investors. 

There  are  no  employees  paid  from  this  fund.  Fees  and  administrative  expense 
charges  made  available  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1005  (b)),  and  section 
10  (c)  of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590x-3),  are 
transferred  to  the  "Salaries  and  expenses"  account  from  which  the  costs  of 
servicing  the  insured  loan  programs  are  met. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Farm  Tenant -Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  De- 

partment  of  Agriculture  -  Revolving  fund 
for  payments  with  respect  to  insured 
mortgages  under  Sections  12  and  13  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946 
and  Section  10(c)  of  the  Act  of 

August  28,  1937,  as  amended  . 

$34,455,185 

$12,152,200 

$18,369,200 

Allotments  from: 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 

Department  of  Agriculture  -  For  making 
emergency  loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
and  for  other  purposes  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  Public  Law  38,  as 
amended,  and  Public  Lav?  727,  as  amended 
Watershed  Protection,  Soil  Conservation 

43,831,025 

35,495,420 

33,284,313 

Service  -  For  loans  to  local  organiza- 
tions  to  finance  improvements  in  small 
watersheds,  and  related  expenses  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law  566,  as  amended  .... 

427,454 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 

Tot sl j  Allotments 

44,258,479 

36,495,420 

34,284,313 

Allocation  from  International  Cooperation 

Administration  -  For  expenses  in  connec- 
tion  with  training  activities  . 

32,972 

59.555 

Trust  Funds: 

State  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 

Funds : 

Funds  of  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporations  made  available  to  the  De- 
artment  for  rural  rehabilitation  pur¬ 
poses  under  trust  or  other  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  individual 
States: 

Administrative  expenses  . 

Undistributed  charges  . . 

Return  of  assets  to  States  . . 

Loans  . * . . . 

327,956 

199,393 

570,010 

11,234,380 

260,000 

162,578 

825,100 

6.400,000 

200,000 

98,459 

1,039,100 

3,500,000 

Total,  State  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  Funds . . . 

12.331.739 

7.647.678 

4.837,559 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses  . . . 

100,123 

115,000 

115,900 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND 
OTHER  FUNDS  . . . . 

91,178,498 

56,469,853 

57,606,972 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  include  the  replacement  of  6  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  The  vehicles  are  used  by  field  personnel  primarily  in  con¬ 
nection  with  necessary  rural  travel  where  common  carrier  is  not  readily  avail 
able  or  practicable.  Such  travel  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  advis¬ 
ing  county  supervisors  in  the  investigation  of  applications,  making  loans, 
rendering  of  farm  management  assistance  to  borrowers,  and  collecting  and 
servicing  loans  under  the  various  loan  programs.  Repair  and  maintenance 
records  show  that  the  maximum  economic  operation  is  reached  at  55,000  to 
65,000  miles.  Thereafter,  breakdowns  become  more  frequent  and  major  over¬ 
hauls  are  usually  required  to  keep  the  vehicles  in  safe  operating  condition. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  mileage  on  each  of  the  vehicles  proposed  for  replace 
ment  in  1961  will  range  from  67,000  to  80,000  miles  and  will  be  at  least 
67,000  on  each  vehicle  before  it  is  replaced.  If  these  vehicles  are  not 
replaced,  it  is  expected  on  the  basis  of  past  maintenance  cost  records,  that 
the  average  repair  cost  per  vehicle  will  be  $200  during  1961,  or  a  total  of 
$1200.  Another  factor  for  consideration  is  that  the  resale  value  of  the 
vehicles  will  decrease  in  proportion  to  increased  age  and  mileage. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  operate  a  total  of  26  passenger  motor 
vehicles  in  1961.  These  vehicles  are  located  at  strategic  points  throughout 
the  country  for  use  primarily  in  connection  with  rural  travel. 


While  custody  of  the  vehicles  is  under  the  State  Directors,  they  are  not 
assigned  for  use  of  any  one  person.  The  use  policy  involves  (1)  planning 
travel  and  field  schedules  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  use  from 
these  vehicles,  (2)  strict  adherence  to  the  preventive  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  in  order  to  avoid  keeping  the  vehicle  in  a  non-use  status  for  unrea¬ 
sonable  periods  of  time,  (3)  giving  preference  to  group  travel  where  program 
functions  will  permit  and  (4)  the  use  of  common  carrier  where  it  is  more 
economical. 


Age  Data 

Age -Year  Number  of 

Model  Vehicles 


Mileage  Data 

Lifetime  Number  of 


Mileage 


Vehicles 


1954 

1 

60,000 

to 

80,000 

10 

1955 

2 

40,000 

to 

60,000 

7 

1956 

6 

20,000 

to 

40,000 

5 

1957 

5 

0 

to 

20,000 

4 

1958 

6 

1959 

3 

1960 

3 

26 

26~ 

26 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  originally  known  as  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  was  established  in  1910  (5  U.S.C.  518)  as  the  law  office  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  performs  all  of  the  legal  work  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  Department.  The  General  Counsel  represents 
the  Department  in  administrative  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  rules 
having  the  force  and  effect  of  law;  in  quasi -judicial  hearings  held  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  various  programs  and  acts;  and  in 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involving  freight 
rates  and  practices  relating  to  farm  commodities,  including  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Commission  to  the  courts..  He  serves  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation.  He  reviews  criminal  cases  arising  under  the  programs 
of  the  Department  for  referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

By  special  assignment  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  Litigation  represents  the  Department  in  certain  categories 
of  cases  before  appellate  courts, including  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  U.  S.  Court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  General  Counsel  issues  both  formal  and  informal  opinions 
on  legal  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  Department’s 
programs;  prepares  and  reviews  administrative  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  public;  assists  in  the  drafting  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion;  prepares,  reviews  and  interprets  contracts,  mortgages,  leases, 
deeds,  and  similar  documents;  prosecutes  patent  applications  for  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Department;  examines  titles  to  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Government  or  accepted  as  security  for  loans;  and  disposes  of  claims  by 
and  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  Department's  activities. 

The  legal  work  of  the  Office  is  conducted  in  Washington,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Counsel,  the  Deputy  General  Counsel,  and  4  Assistant 
General  Counsels.  The  work  in  the  field  is  performed  by  15  field  offices 
and  4  branch  offices. 

On  November  30,  1959?  the  General  Counsel's  Office  had  394  employees,  of 
whom  246  were  in  Washington  and  l48  in  the  field. 


Appropriated, 

I960 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


Appropriation 


$5,162,025 


$3,358,845 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  .  $3,162,025 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  .  3,358,345 

Increase  . . .  4-196,820 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1961 


For  legal  services  incident  to: 

Activities  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  .  4-75,440 

Administration  of  the  marketing  agreement  and 

order  programs  . . . . .  4-50,290 

Other  marketing  and  regulatory  activities  .  4-50,290 

For  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-382  .  4-20,800 

f, 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

I960 

estimated) 

Health  Bene¬ 
fit  Costs 
(P.L. 86-382) 

Other 

1961 

(estimated' 

1.  Agricultural  credit 
and  conservation  . 

$1,559,834 

822,360 

$1,555,000 

808,000 

*-$10,000 

*•5,500 

$1,565,000 

813,500 

2.  Commodity  credit  and 
production  adjustment 
programs  . 

3.  Marketing  and 

regulatory  laws  . 

541,026 

535,025 

i-3,600 

i-$176, 020(1) 

714,645 

4,  Agricultural  research 
and  staff  legal 
services  . 

268,612 

264,000 

1-1,700 

265,700 

Subtotal  a/ . 

3,191,832 

3,162,025 

4-20, 800 

1176,020 

3,358,845 

^Unobligated  balance  . 

16*913 

Total  employee  health 
benefit  costs 
(P.L.  86-382)  . 

A  -7 

r-  -7 

/X20,8007 

/Tl,0207 

/ 21, 8207 

Total  available  or 
estimate  ••«••••••••• 

3,208,750 

3,162,025 

4-20,800(2) 

1176,020 

3,358,845 

Increase 


Transferred  from  "Conser¬ 
vation  reserve  program. 
Commodity  Stabilization 

Service" . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate  . . . . . 


-240,750 


2,968,000 


a /  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $3,207,969.  The  difference 
of  $16,137  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  contractual  services  and  equipment 
used  in  1959  over  contracts  made  and  orders  placed  in  that  year. 
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INCREASES . 

(I)  An  increase  of  $176.020  for  legal  services  under  the  project  "Marketing 
and  regulatory  laws"  composed  of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $75,440  for  legal  services  incident  to  administration 

of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

Need  for  Increase:  Public  Law  85-909  amended  Title  III  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  to  broaden  substantially  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department.  Previously  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  activities  at  stock- 
yards  consisting  of  at  least  20,000  square  feet  and  posted  under  the  act. 
The  site  limitation  for  posting  has  now  been  removed  and  all  public  stock- 
yards  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  eligible  for  posting.  The 
Department's  jurisdiction  now  extends  to  all  livestock  transactions  in 
interstate  commerce  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  persons  operating  as  market  agencies  or  dealers  away  from 
posted  stockyards.  Registration  previously  was  limited  to  persons 
operating  at  posted  stockyards.  In  1954  there  were  3300  registrants, 
whereas  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959  there  were  7200. 

The  program  agency's  activity  in  administering  and  enforcing  this  act 
has  increased  substantially  during  the  past  several  years.  Decreased 
funds  for  legal  services  has  made  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
level  of  program  activity  and  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
backlog  of  pending  cases.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957  there  were 
43  cases  pending.  Notwithstanding  the  priority  given  to  this  field 
during  the  past  two  years,  there  were  90  cases  pending  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1959  representing  an  increase  of  over  100%  in 
this  two-year  period.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  magnified  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  complicated  packer  monopolistic  and  restraint 
of  trade  cases  during  this  same  period.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959 
there  were  10  formal  packer  cases  pending,  7  investigation  reports  were 
under  review  for  initiation  of  formal  proceedings,  and  42  investigations 
of  practices  of  packers  were  pending  indicating  a  continuing  increase  in 
such  cases. 

Plan  of  Work;  Prior  to  the  amendment  approximately  1,000  stockyards  were 
eligible  for  posting  under  the  act,  of  which  600  were  posted  on  July  1, 
1958.  As  of  July  1,  1959,  there  were  over  1500  stockyards  posted  and  it 
is  estimated  that  2300  yards  will  be  posted  by  the  end  of  1960.  The 
posting  of  additional  stockyards,  together  with  the  broadening  of  the 
Department's  jurisdiction  to  include  all  livestock  transactions  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  whether  or  not  at  posted  stockyards  and  the  broadening  of 
the  registration  authority,  will  necessarily  result  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  legal  work  in  connection  with 

(1)  rule  making,  including  the  preparation  of  posting  notices  and 
revisions  of  the  regulations, 

(2)  formal  adjudicatory  hearings  in  disciplinary  proceedings  and 
reparation  proceedings  relating  to  unfair  practices  under  the  act, 
and  possibly  in  rate  proceedings, 

(3)  analysis  of  investigation  reports  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency 
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of  evidence  to  warrant  reference  of  cases  for  civil  penalty  and 
injunction  actions  and  criminal  prosecutions,  and 

(4)  legal  opinions  construing  the  statute  and  regulations  thereunder 
as  well  as  their  application  to  a  wide  variety  of  factual  situations. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $50,290  to  strengthen  the  legal  work  on  marketing 

agreements  and  orders . 

Need  for  Increase;  A  serious  problem  exists  in  the  field  of  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  because  the  number  of  orders  has  increased  from 
54  in  1949  to  115  at  the  present  time.  This  increase  in  orders  has 
resulted  not  only  in  substantial  increases  in  requirements  for  legal 
services  in  connection  with  administrative  hearings  but  also  a  comparable 
increase  in  court  litigation.  The  handling  of  the  legal  services  for 
this  expanded  program  clearly  demonstrates  the  relative  increase  in 
program  activity  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  attorneys  available 
to  handle  these  assignments.  In  1949,  when  there  were  only  54  active 
programs,  10  attorneys  devoted  their  full  attention  to  these  programs, 
whereas,  now,  with  more  than  twice  the  number  of  orders  and  volume  of 
litigation  there  are  only  about  6  attorney  man-years  available  for  this- 
work.  As  a  result  it  is  extremely  difficult  with  the  present  staff  to 
furnish  even  the  minimum  of  legal  services  required  under  the  orders 
now  in  effect. 

Amendments  to  existing  orders  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  workload. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  1957  amendment  to  the  New  York  Milk  Order 
extending  its  territory  and  coverage  to  large  segments  of  upstate  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  This  expansion  of  the  New  York  Order  required  very 
protracted  proceedings  and  is  now  resulting  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
litigation  under  this  order.  In  1959,  25  court  enforcement  actions  and 
review  proceedings  were  started  under  this  order,  as  compared  with  16 
in  1953.  Twenty-two  such  cases  were  pending  on  June  30,  1959,  compared 
to  15  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1953.  These  figures  far  exceed  those 
for  prior  recent  years.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  for  the 
next  few  years . 

Plan  of  Work:  The  servicing  of  these  programs  requires,  in  addition  to 
the  work  incident  to  formal  promulgation  and  amendment  hearings ,  the 
preparation  and  promulgation  of  periodic  regulations  and  preparation 
for  and  active  participation  in  administrative  proceedings  and  enforce¬ 
ment  actions  in  the  courts. 

(c)  An  increase  of  $50,290  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  legal  services 

in  other  marketing  and  regulatory  law  programs. 

Need  for  Increase:  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  administrative 
proceedings  and  other  activities  under  a  number  of  marketing  and  regulatory 
programs  which  it  is  anticipated  will  continue.  In  addition,  recent 
statutory  enactments  have  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
through  creation  of  new  regulatory  programs  and  expansion  of  existing 
programs.  The  principal  impact  upon  the  volume  of  legal  work  beyond  those 
of  the  programs  dealt  with  in  (a)  and  (b)  above,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  of  1930*  35&  formal 
administrative  proceedings  nrere  initiated  during  fiscal  year  1939 
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representing  the  largest  number  initiated  in  any  fiscal  year  in  the 
history  of  the  program.  This  represented  an  increase  of  over  40%  over 
fiscal  year  1958.  Although  some  300  cases,  representing  a  new  high, 
were  disposed  of,  there  were  191  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  is  an  unprecedented  number.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  increase  in  volume  of  administrative  proceedings  will  continue. 

The  new  cases  instituted  during  the  first  two  months  of  fiscal  year  1960 
exceeded  those  received  in  the  same  two  months  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Moreover,  this  increase  in  number  of  proceedings  is  in  part  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings  which  involve  much  heavier  workload  demand  than  reparation  proceed¬ 
ings. 

2.  The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  Public  Law  85-172,  initiated  a 

new  program  for  the  compulsory  inspection  by  the  Department  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products  moving  in  interstate  commerce  or  in  major  consuming 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  after  hearing.  This  inspection  pro¬ 
gram  is  comparable  to  the  long -established  inspection  program  under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  requirement  for  such  inspection  became  j 

mandatory  on  January  1,  1959.  The  act  provides  penalties  for  violations 
of  its  provisions  or  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  established  in 
regulations  thereunder  and  also  contains  provisions  requiring  honest 
labeling  of  inspected  products  coupled  with  authority  in  the  Secretary 

to  disapprove  labels  found  to  be  misleading.  The  act  affords  affected 
persons  an  opportunity  for  an  administrative  proceeding  with  respect  to 
any  disapproval  of  labeling  by  the  Department.  This  act  brought  under 
inspection  regulation  for  the  first  time  hundreds  of  plants  throughout 
the  United  States  engaged  in  processing  poultry  and  poultry  products 
for  interstate  commerce.  The  period  involving  formulation  of  policy 
and  regulations  in  connection  with  the  initiation  of  the  new  program 
and  education  of  the  industry  regarding  the  regulatory  requirements 
is  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  first  impact  of  the  enforcement  activi¬ 
ties  requiring  legal  services  is  being  felt.  The  demand  for  legal 
services  in  connection  with  judicial  enforcement  proceedings  and  admin¬ 
istrative  hearings  will  necessarily  increase.  ^ 

3.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  was  recently 
amended  by  Public  Law  86-139  so  as  to  bring  additional  commodities 
under  this  regulatory  program.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amendment  will 
result  in  some  3000  products  being  subject  to  registration  and  the 
manufacturers  of  such  products  subject  to  the  regulatory 

provisions  of  the  act.  This  will  necessarily  require  substantial  legal 
services  including  the  promulgation  of  regulations,  statements  of 
policy  to  guide  affected  persons,  rendering  opinions  as  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  amended  act  to  specific  products,  and  eventually 
increased  participation  in  enforcement  activities. 

4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  directed  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  and  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community 
of  the  country  in  connection  with  rates  and  practices  relating  to 

the  transportation  of  agricultural  commodities.  This  involves  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Department  in  proceedings  before  transportation  regula¬ 
tory  bodies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  During  the 
years  prior  to  1959  approximately  3  attorney  man-years  were  devoted  to 
the  legal  services  in  connection  with  transportation  proceedings  before 
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regulatory  bodies  as  well  as  judicial  review  proceedings.  During  1959 
the  general  increase  in  the  demand  for  legal  services  in  the  field  of 
marketing  and  regulatory  laws,  coupled  with  limitations  in  personnel, 
resulted  in  the  necessity  of  establishing  priority  in  meeting  procedural 
deadlines  and  in  less  than  2  attorney  man-years  being  spent  on  this 
activity.  The  present  number  of  pending  proceedings  relating  to  this 
activity  is  greater  than  in  any  recent  year  and  the  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  further  increases.  The  situation  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1958 
brought  under  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  number 
of  agricultural  commodities,  moving  by  truck  transportation,  which  had 
been  exempted  previously  from  such  control.  This  has  resulted  in  over 
300  cases  being  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
will  require  substantial  legal  services  of  this  office  for  the  next 
several  years. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $20,800  is  required  to  meet  health  benefit  costs 
under  Public  Law  86-382,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full 
explanation  of  the  health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the 
"Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  furnishes  all  of  the  legal 
services  required  in  connection  with  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Department,  The  Secretary,  members  of  the  Secretary's  staff, 
and  program  officials  are  advised  on  legal  matters  which  arise  in 
connection  with  their  work.  The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the 
functions  of  the  Department  require  legal  competence  with  a  broad 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  Department  and  related  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  and  programs. 

This  office  is  responsible  for  interpreting  existing  legal 
authorities  affecting  actions  or  proposed  actions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  agencies  and  the  application  of  such  interpretations  to  the 
programs  and  operations  of  the  Department.  Because  the  attorneys 
of  this  office  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
Department's  programs,  the  statutes  under  which  they  operate,  and 
the  sources  of  available  information,  they  are  frequently  requested  to 
prepare  the  many  complex  cases  for  litigation  and  to  assist  the  United 
States  Attorneys  in  the  trial  thereof.  In  a  number  of  appellate  cases 
the  Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Litigation  presents  the  oral  argu¬ 
ment. 


Examples  of  recent  activities  illustrative  of  legal  work  performed 
during  fiscal  year  1959  are  discussed  below. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND  CONSERVATION 

1.  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs 


a.  Dockets  and  Applications:  An  increased  number  of  dockets 
for  loans  under  section  8  of  the  revised  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  were  prepared  and  reviewed  for  legal 
sufficiency.  A  number  of  State  legislative  proposals  were 
reviewed  for  sufficiency  to  permit  local  organizations  to 
borrow  funds  to  finance  local  participation  in  cooperative 
projects  under  this  Act. 

b.  Mortgage  Forms:  A  real  estate  mortgage  form  was  drafted  for 
each  State,  combining  the  provisions  of  a  mortgage  securing  a 
note  to  the  United  States  and  an  indemnification  mortgage,  the 
latter  provisions  to  become  effective  when  the  note  is  sold  and 
insured  under  section  18  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended. 

c.  Security  Servicing;  The  staff  assisted  in  the  revision  and 
consolidation  of  chattel  security  servicing  and  real  estate 
security  servicing  instructions  for  use  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration. 
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d.  Loans :  Legal  services  were  furnished  in  connection  with  in¬ 
dividual  loans,  including  a  substantial  number  of  association 
type  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  loans,  outstanding  among  which 
was  a  commitment  to  a  statutory  water  district  for  the  insurance 
of  its  revenue  bonds  to  finance  construction  of  rural  domestic 
water  system.  Other  loan  closing  legal  work  consisted  of  those 
real  estate  cases  where  neither  designated  attorneys  nor  title 
insurance  was  available  under  the  title  clearance  regulations 

of  the  agency. 

e.  Claims;  A  major  volume  of  legal  work  on  Farmers  Home  Admin¬ 
istration  programs  involved  the  collection  of  claims  and  accounts 
through  bankruptcy,  decedent's  estates,  suits  on  notes,  mortgage 
foreclosures,  actions  and  damages  for  the  conversion  of  mortgaged 
property,  and  the  condemnation  of  security  property  for  right-of- 
way  purposes.  This  work,  involving  trial  briefs  and  basic  re¬ 
search  for  appellate  briefs,  included  legal  questions  concerning 
the  priority  of  the  Government's  security  over  State  and  local 
taxes,  conversion  actions  against  public  auctioneers,  auction 
markets,  and  other  converters.  In  this  whole  area,  the  purpose 
of  these  services  was  to  present  the  matters  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  and  the  Department  of  Justice  on  behalf  of  the  agency  in 
such  manner  as  would  expedite  the  civil  action  recommended.  Refer 
ence  of  criminal  matters  included  misrepresentations  and  sale  of 
mortgaged  property. 

f.  Legislation;  Legislation  was  drafted  which  would  consolidate 
into  one  Act  the  legislative  authorities  of  most  of  the  loan  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  replacing  Titles  I  and 
II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  the  Water  Facilities 
Act  and  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  194S,  as  amended,  and  the 
several  emergency  lending  authorizations  with  a  single  Act 
authorizing  real  estate  loans,  operating  loan3  secured  by  chat¬ 
tels  and  loans  on  similar  terms  and  conditions  in  areas  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  need  additional  credit  because  of  natural 
disaster  or  severe  production  losses.  A  final  draft  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  S.2144  and  H.R.  7628,  86th  Congress. 

2.  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs 

a.  Mining  Claims;  A  substantial  amount  of  time  was  required  in 
connection  with  the  determination  of  surface  rights  on  mining 
claims  within  national  forests.  This  work  included  the  review 
of  162  requests  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  notice  to  mining  claimants  for  determination  of  surface 
rights,  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  affidavits  of 
examination,  area  descriptions,  certificates  of  examination  of 
tract  indexes,  and  related  documents  accompanying  such  requests, 
and  assistance  in  preparation  for  and  conducting  hearings  to 
determine  surface  rights. 
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b.  Civil  and  Criminal  Actions:  At  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  attorneys  from  this  office  participated  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  prosecution  of  civil  and  criminal  actions,  including 
actions  arising  from  fire,  timber,  and  occupancy  trespasses  on 
national  forests,  breach  of  timber  sale  contracts,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  lands  and  resources  of  the  national  forests  and 
other  lands  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 

c.  Drafting  or  Review  of  Documents:  Members  of  the  office 
participated  in  the  drafting  or  review  of  regulations,  instruc¬ 
tions,  delegations  of  authority,  and  legal  instruments,  such  as 
timber  sale  and  other  contracts,  permits,  cooperative  agreements, 
deeds,  conditions  in  licenses  issued  by  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  under  Section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  easements 
for  rights-of-way  for  roads  for  use  in  the  various  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  research,  land  utilization,  State  and  Private  cooperative 
forest  programs,  and  management  of  timber,  range,  water  and  other 
resources  of  the  national  forests  and  other  lands  administered 

by  the  Forest  Service. 

d.  Appeals  Under  Regulation  A- 10:  Legal  assistance  was  given 
Forest  Service  officials  and  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  appeals  under  Forest  Service  Regulation  A- 10  from 
administrative  decisions  concerning  national  forest  timber  sales, 
special  land  uses,  and  grazing  privileges. 

e.  Proposed  Legislation:  The  staff  assisted  in  the  drafting  of 
legislation  to  be  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  Department  or  to 
be  forwarded  to  a  member  of  Congress  in  response  to  his  request; 
the  analysis  of  proposed  legislation  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  agency  recommendations  thereon;  and  the  review 
of  reports  by  the  Department  to  Congress  on  proposed  legislation. 
Examples  of  proposals  in  connection  with  which  considerable  work 
was  performed  include  those  dealing  with  the  reforestation  of 
Federal,  State  and  private  lands,  mineral  resources, wilderness 
and  recreational  areas,  wild-life,  authority  to  grant  easements 
for  rights-of-way,  timber  access  roads  and  Federal  property  and 
administrative  services.  Assistance  also  was  given  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  reorganization  plan  proposed  to  Congress  and  in  the 
review  of  reports  thereon  by  the  Department  to  Congress.  This 
plan  dealt  with  functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
exchange  of  national  forest  lands  reserved  from  the  public 
domain  and  timber  therefrom  for  other  lands  within  the  national 
forests;  in  sales  of  small  tracts  of  acquired  national  forest 
land;  the  sale  of  tracts  specially  needed  in  the  processing  of 
timber  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest;  and  in  the  utilization 
of  certain  common  materials  from  acquired  national  forest  and 
other  lands. 

f-  Land  Acquisitions  and  Easements:  A  number  of  matters  were 
handled  relating  to  land  acquisition  programs  including 
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acquisitions  for  research  laboratories  and  administrative  sites. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  proposed  acquisition  by  exchange 
of  an  administrative  site,  including  improvements  to  be  con¬ 
structed  thereon,  from  the  City  of  Redding,  California.  This 
has  involved  consultations,  a  study  of  existing  legislation, 
drafting  exchange  agreements  and  submission  of  case  as  proposed 
to  Comptroller  General  for  decision. 

This  work  consisted  primarily  of  procuring  abstracts,  cer¬ 
tificates  of  title,  and  title  insurance  from  commercial  sources; 
previewing  title  evidence;  drafting  and  approving  title  documents; 
preparing  title  opinions;  and  preparing  declarations  of  taking 
and  requests  for  condemnation.  Easements  were  acquired  under 
the  Highway  Act,  particularly  for  use  in  marketing  national 
forest  timber. 

3 .  Soil  Conservation  Programs 

a.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation;  Legal  services  were  furnished 
in  connection  with  the  program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
soil  erosion  and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources. 

This  work  included  the  review  and  approval  of  memoranda  of  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperative  agreements,  studies  of  new  and  proposed 
changes  of  State  soil  conservation  districts  legislation,  and 
assistance  in  connection  with  water  rights,  drainage  and  irriga¬ 
tion. 

b.  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention:  In  connection  with 
the  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  programs  of  the 
Department,  attorneys  participated  in  the  review  and  approval  of 
watershed  work  plans.  Other  assistance  included  participation  in 
the  preparation,  review  and  approval  of  deeds,  easements,  sub¬ 
ordination  agreements, and  permits,  and  in  such  other  matters  as 
construction  contracts,  performance  and  payment  bonds,  project 
agreements,  and  rights  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use,  distribution  and  storage  of  water  for  beneficial  purposes. 

c.  Great  Plains  Program:  Assistance  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  included  active  participation 
with  the  Great  Plains  Program  Inter-Agency  Group.  This  work 
included  assistance  in  the  drafting  and  review  of  regulations, 
instructions,  delegations  of  authority,  and  contracts  and  other 
legal  instruments. 

d.  Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Projects:  Deeds,  ease¬ 
ments,  and  other  legal  instruments  were  prepared  and  reviewed, 
and  the  provisions  of  applicable  Federal  laws  were  reviewed  and 
interpreted. 

e.  Legislation:  Attorneys  of  the  office  assisted  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  new  or  amendatory  legislation  in  a  number  of 
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States  to  further  cooperation  between  State  and  local  agencies 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  activities  authorized  by 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  In  all, 

100  different  laws  have  been  passed  in  3$  States  from  1955  to 
1959.  This  work  included  extensive  discussions  with  State  offi¬ 
cials  and  agricultural  leaders  in  the  various  States,  the 
analyses  of  existing  applicable  State  laws,  and  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  drafting  of  proposed  new  and  amendatory  State 
legislation. 

4 .  Rural  Electrification  and  Telephone  Programs 

a.  Loans:  Loan  contracts,  notes,  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust, 
and  supporting  papers  for  each  loan  were  drafted  and  executed 
documents  were  reviewed  and  cleared.  Similar  services  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  agreements  modifying  payment  schedules  under  borrowers1 
notes,  and  supplemental  security  instruments  required  to  maintain 
the  Government’s  security  interests  were  rendered. 

b.  Financing  and  Construction  of  Facilities:  Option  and  sale 
agreements,  instruments  of  title,  franchises,  commission  orders, 
ordinances,  corporate  proceedings,  and  other  documents  involved 
in  REA  financing  of  acquisitions  by  borrowers  of  existing  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  systems  and  of  construction  of  new  telephone 
and  electric  facilities  were  prepared  jor  reviewed. 

c.  Legal  Opinions:  Opinions  were  rendered  and  advice  provided 
with  respect  to  the  permissible  limits  of  proposed  electric  or 
telephone  loans,  including  those  involving  complex  arrangements 
for  joint  financing  with  non-REA  sources  and  pooling  and  inter¬ 
connection  of  facilities. 

d.  Contracts:  Contracts  relating  to  borrowers’  construction, 
engineering  services,  power  sales  and  procurement,  and  connecting 
company  arrangements  were  prepared,  reviewed  or  revised.  Legal 
assistance  was  given  in  disputes  involving  such  contracts. 

e.  Titles,  Regulatory  Jurisdiction  and  Litigation:  Review  and 
clearance  of  borrowers’  titles  to  real  estate,  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  revisions  of  borrowers'  corporate  structures,  and  of 
required  orders  or  approvals  of  borrowers’  activities  and  rates 
by  state  and  federal  regulatory  bodies  were  made.  Assistance  and 
advice  was  given  to  REA  officials  and  borrowers'  attorneys  in 
litigation  or  proceedings  involving  these  matters. 

f.  Loan  Security  Problems:  Staff  members  aided  in  the  solution 
of  borrowers'  operating  or  security  problems,  including  the 
preparation  of  supplemental  loan  and  security  documents  and  advice 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  telephone  or  electric  properties 
from  one  borrower  to  another,  involving  the  assumption  of  indebt¬ 
edness  to  the  Government  and  the  assignment  of  loans. 
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g .  Nuclear  Power,  Generation  and  Transmission  Arrangements  and 

Communication:  Attorneys  worked  with  the  REA  in  negotiating  and 
drafting  contracts  in  connection  with  borrowers’  proposals  to 
construct  nuclear  electric  generating  plants.  Similar  assistance 
was  given  to  REA  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of  contract 
terms  and  revisions  between  electric  generating  and  transmission 
borrowers  and  power  companies  and  federal  power  agencies  result¬ 
ing  from  REA  financing  of  new  generating  and  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  to  meet  growing  needs  of  borrowers.  Legal  advice  to  REA  also 
was  provided  in  connection  with  construction  and  operating  agree¬ 
ments  for  telephone  and  related  communication  services  to  the 
Air  Force’s  Semi-automatic  Ground  Environment  warning  system. 

h.  Power  Supply  and  Integration:  The  office  reviewed  joint  power 
supply  or  integration  arrangements  between  electric  borrowers  and 
power  companies,  or  state  or  federal  agencies,  involving  in  some 
instances  REA  loans  for  facilities  to  be  leased  to  or  operated  by 
the  power  companies  or  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  other 
types  of  integration  of  facilities,  in  the  interests  of  common 
economies.  The  effects  of  litigation  and  disputes  pertaining  to 
such  integration,  particularly  on  the  advance  of  loan  funds, 

were  considered. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT,  PRODUCTION  AND  ADJUSTMENT 

1.  Price  Support  Programs 

The  legal  work  in  connection  with  price  support  programs  continued 
to  be  heavy.  Bulletins,  announcements,  instructions,  regulations, 
notes,  chattel  mortgages,  loan  agreements  and  purchase  agreements 
used  in  the  price  support  program  were  prepared  or  reviewed.  A 
change  in  the  cotton  program  to  the  extension  of  price  support 
through  purchases  as  well  as  loans,  as  required  by  law,  required 
the  preparation  of  opinions  with  respect  to  various  legal  problems 
and  new  announcements  and  legal  documents  for  use  in  the  program. 
Legal  advice  was  also  given  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of 
contracts  between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  dealers, 
processors,  private  lending  agencies,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  which  are  utilized  by  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  its 
price  support  operations. 

2.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Disposal  and  Export  Programs 

Legal  services  rendered  in  connection  with  disposal  and  export 
programs  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  continued  to  increase. 

Legal  assistance  was  furnished  in  connection  with  problems  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  negotiation  of  152  barter  transactions.  The  average 
value  of  agricultural  commodities  disposed  of  under  each  of  such 
transactions  approximated  one  million  dollars.  Legal  advice  was 
given  with  respect  to  problems  arising  during  the  course  of 
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performance  of  barter  agreements,  including  the  negotiation  and 
consummation  of  27  contract  amendments.  Legal  problems  were 
handled  which  arose  out  of  the  payment  in  kind  export  programs 
developed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  connection  with  the  various 
disposal  operations,  regulations,  announcements,  and  agreements 
were  prepared,  and  the  claims  and  varied  legal  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  the  processing,  transporting,  warehousing,  and 
financing  of  commodities  under  these  programs  were  handled. 

3 .  Storage  Operations 

(a)  Legal  problems  were  handled  in  connection  with  the  leasing 
and  management  of  the  bin  sites  used  in  the  storage  of  CCC- owned 
grain.  The  office  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  contract  forms 
for  loading,  transporting,  weighing,  and  unloading  grain  stored 
in  CCC  bins  and  in  the  preparation  of  forms  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  use  at  bin  sites.  Legal  problems  in  connection 
with  taxes,  labor,  warranties  and  claims  were  also  handled. 

(b)  The  office  prepared  regulations,  notes,  loan  agreements  and 
other  documents  in  connection  with  loans  to  farmers  for  the 
construction  of  storage  facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  mobile 
drying  equipment  for  storage  and  preservation  of  grain  on  farms 
while  held  under  price  support  loans  and  rendered  legal  advice 
in  problems  arising  in  this  work. 

(c)  Legal  services  were  rendered  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial  storing  of  commodities  owned  by  or  under  loan  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  with  respect  to  the  maritime 
fleet  storage  operations.  Problems  arising  in  the  storing  of 
Section  32  and  School  Lunch  commodities  were  also  handled, 

4.  Emergency  Feed  Relief  Program 

In  the  conduct  of  this  program  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  drought,  flood,  and  other  disaster  relief  under  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  various  regulations, 
application  forms,  and  other  legal  instruments  were  prepared. 
Legal  assistance  was  also  rendered  in  connection  with  the  day 
to  day  operation  of  the  program  and  claims  which  developed. 

5.  Title  I,  Public  Law  480  Program 

Legal  assistance  given  in  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480 
included  the  preparation  and  legal  approval  of  regulations, 
purchase  authorizations,  and  procedures,  the  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  and  claims  arising  thereunder. 
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6 .  Foreign  Market  Development 

The  many  varied  legal  problems  which  arose  in  carrying  out  the 
program  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  develop  new  and 
expanded  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
using  foreign  currencies  derived  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480,  were 
handled  by  this  office.  Also,  project  agreements  and  amendments 
were  reviewed  by  this  office. 

7 .  Section  22  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933) 

Legal  assistance  was  given  with  respect  to  proposed  action  under 
Section  22,  including  participation  in  hearings  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of  import  restric¬ 
tions,  in  the  form  of  fees  or  quantitative  limitations,  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  the  importation  of  which  affects  certain 
programs  of  the  Department. 

8.  Section  32  Program 

Varied  legal  problems  were  considered  by  this  office  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  donation,  export,  and  diversion  programs 
carried  out  under  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1S35.  These 
included  the  preparation  or  legal  approval  of  regulations  and 
procedures,  contracts,  donation  agreements  and  other  legal  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  dockets  authorizing  or  amending  the  programs. 

9 .  School  Lunch  Program 

Legal  problems  affecting  programs  for  the  procurement  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  variety  of  food  products  under  Section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  were  worked  out  in  this  office.  Dockets 
authorizing  the  programs  were  reviewed  and  contracts,  procedures 
and  regulations  were  drafted  or  approved  for  legality. 

10 .  Special  Milk  Program 

The  special  milk  program  conducted  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  in 
nonprofit  schools,  child-care  centers  and  similar  nonprofit 
institutions  requires  regulations,  application  forms,  and  other 
legal  instruments  which  are  prepared  by  this  office.  Legal 
assistance  was  also  given  in  problems  arising  in  day  to  day 
operation  of  the  program. 

11.  Corporate  Management 

Legal  advice  was  given  the  Board  of  Directors,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  administrative  officials  of  the  Department  on 
organizational,  administrative,  fiscal,  budgetary  and  procedural 
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matters  associated  with  general  corporate  activities  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  Resolutions  required  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  policies  and  programs  of  the  Corporation  were  prepared 
for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Numerous  reports 
required  by  Congress  covering  corporate  activities  were  pre¬ 
pared  or  reviewed. 

12.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Claims  and  Litigation 

Inventories  acquired  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
price  support  program  are  at  an  all-time  high.  It  is  expected 
that  the  inventory  take-overs  in  1959  and  1960,  as  a  result  of 
continued  high  levels  of  production  and  farmer  participation  in 
price  support  programs,  will  be  at  record  levels.  It  seems 
obvious  that,  with  this  unprecedented  volume  of  price  support 
activity  and  the  many  problems  incident  to  the  acquisition,  stor¬ 
age,  handling  and  disposition  of  commodities,  that  the  volume  of 
claims  and  litigation,  both  by  and  against  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  continue  at  high  levels  and  quite  probably  increase 
during  the  next  several  years. 

Fiscal  year  1959  was  marked  by  a  reduction  in  numbers  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  cases  in  litigation  but  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  dollar  amounts.  Several  new  cases  in¬ 
volved  large  amounts  ranging  from  several  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  $5  million.  New  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  cases 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  suits  filed  against  the 
Corporation  numbered  394  during  fiscal  year  1959.  Action  was 
completed  in  638  cases  pending  in  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
in  the  courts,  leaving  a  total  of  1,045  cases  (involving  an  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  $29.5  million)  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959.  Con¬ 
tinued  progress  was  made  in  completing  action  in  a  number  of  older 
cases  involving  large  sums  of  money  which  have  required  several 
years  to  conclude.  A  number  of  such  older  cases,  however,  are 
still  involved  in  litigation,  in  either  the  trial  or  appellate 
courts,  the  handling  and  disposition  of  which  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  considerable  work  by  attorneys  in  this  office. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  and  importance  of  many  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  cases,  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
United  States  Attorneys  usually  request  assistance  and  participa¬ 
tion  by  attorneys  of  this  office  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  cases.  This  office  complies 
with  such  requests  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  results  to  the  Government  and  the  farm  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  litigation,  nine 
new  cases  arising  under  Section  32  and  the  School  Lunch  Program 
were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  nine  such  cases  were  closed  during  the  same  period.  Thus, 
the  number  of  Section  32  and  school  lunch  cases  pending  in  court 
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or  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
remained  at  13,  and  involved  approximately  $1.25  million. 

The  nature  and  complexity  of  claims  and  litigation  work  involv¬ 
ing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  illustrated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing; 


(a)  Grain  Shortage  and  Deterioration  Cases.  The  effects  of 
unprecedented  inventories  of  agricultural  commodities  were 
evident  in  the  field  of  commercial  warehouse  grain  storage. 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  54  new  cases  involving  shortages 
and  deterioration  of  grain  and- other  fungible  commodities  stored 
in  commercial  warehouses  were  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  completion  of  action  in  50  cases  left  75  cases  in 
this  category  involving  approximately  $10  million,  pending  as 
of  June  30,  19 59. 

Seven  new  indictments  (including  one  information)  were  returned 
in  Federal  Court  in  grain  shortage  cases  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  making  a  total  of  119  indictments  and  informations  re¬ 
turned  since  January  1951.  Four  defendants  were  successfully 
prosecuted  during  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  convic¬ 
tions  since  January  1951  in  grain  shortage  cases  to  87  individ¬ 
uals. 

The  matter  involving  the  Coultas  Brothers  Grain  Company,  of 
Florence,  Illinois,  was  the  largest  shortage  and  deterioration 
case  arising  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  view  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  tine  shortages  (in  soybeans,  wheat,  and  corn)  and  the 
importance  of  expeditious  handling,  tne  matter  was  referred  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  during  the  early  stages  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  The  managing  partner  has  been  charged  under  a  criminal 
complaint  and  placed  under  bond  pending  action  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury.  The  partners  in  the  company  nave  filed  a  Petition  for  an 
Arrangement  under  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  which  they 
allege  assets  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  known 
liabilities,  including  the  claim  of  the  Government.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  claim  will  be  in  excess 
of  $1  million. 

The  case  of  Cargill,  Inc,  v.  United  States,  in  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  is  illustrative  of  some  of  the  older  cases 
which  continue  to  require  extensive  participation  by  attorneys 
in  this  office  in  all  stages  of  litigation  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  cases  and  the  vigorous  contesting  of  liability 
by  the  private  litigants.  The  trial  of  the  Cargill  case  was  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  a  judgment  rendered  in  favor 
of  Cargill,  Inc.  for  warehouse  charges  and  interest  in  the  amount 
of  almost  $740,000.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  Government 
on  its  counterclaim  for  more  than  $1.3  million.  The  case  is  now 
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pending  on  appeal  by  the  United  States  to  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit.  Upon  request  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  attorneys  from  this  office  have  participated  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  preparation,  pre-trial  proceedings,  and  trial  of 
this  case.  Over  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  case  has  required  approximately  18  man-months  time  of  at¬ 
torneys  in  this  office.  If  the  appellate  court  should  reverse  and 
remand  the  case  for  a  new  trial,  a  retrial  would  undoubtedly  re¬ 
quire  many  additional  months  of  work. 

The  case  of  Bartlett  Grain  Company  v.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pending  in  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  is  a  suit  for 
declaratory  judgment  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  determine  its 
liability  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  account  for  insurance 
proceeds  recovered  as  a  result  of  loss  and  damage  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  grain.  The  plaintiff  contends  that  it  should 
be  permitted  to  deduct  from  the  gross  insurance  proceeds  due  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  of  $258,000  legal  fees  and  expenses  of 
litigation  amounting  to  some  $79,000.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  contends  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Uniform  Grain  Storage 
Agreement,  the  Company  is  required  to  bear  all  costs  of  recovering 
the  insurance  indemnity.  The  case  presents  difficult  and  novel 
legal  issues  and  attorneys  from  this  office  are  rendering  exten¬ 
sive  assistance  in  preparing  the  matter  for  trial. 

(b)  Drought  Emergency  Feed  Programs.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  fiscal  year  1959  in  bringing  many  of  the  older  cases 
in  this  category  to  a  conclusion.  136  Emergency  Feed  Program 
cases  pending  in  the  Department  of  Justice  were  closed  during  the 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  75  new  cases  referred-  to 
that  Department.  This  left  a  total  of  229  Emergency  Feed  Program 
cases  involving  $3  million,  pending  on  June  30,  1959.  Extensive 
assistance  is  rendered  by  this  office  at  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  the  handling  and  disposition  of  these  cases. 

Most  of  the  cases  now  pending  and  being  referred  currently  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  involve  1954  and  195o  programs;  31  of 
those  referred  in  fiscal  year  1959  were  claims  against  farmers 
who  had  represented  that  they  were  in  financial  need  of  emergency 
feed  assistance.  Because  of  alleviation  of  drought  conditions, 
no  program  was  required  in  1958  and  only  a  limited  program  in 
1957. 


(c)  Claims  Arising  Under  Export  Programs.  A  number  of 
claims  have  arisen  in  connection  with  breaches  of  various  provi¬ 
sions  of  regulations  and  contracts  under  export  programs  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Also,  a  few  suits  have  been  filed 
against  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  persons  claiming  a  breach 
by  the  Corporation  of  contracts  made  under  export  programs. 
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In  cne  case,  Bernard  S„  Cohen  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  filed  suit 
for  more  than  $5  million  for  damages  claimed  to  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  deliver  128,405  bales  of  cotton  which  it  had  allegedly 
sold  to  Cohen,  in  the  name  of  Dal-Tex  Cotton  Traders,  for  ex¬ 
port.  Cohen's  suit  filed  in  October  1958  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas,  was  dismissed  on 
May  7,  1959,  on  the  ground  of  improper  venue  because  the  plaintiff 
was  not  domiciled  or  engaged  in  business  in  Arkansas.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  in  June  1959  refiled  his  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  Charter  Act  provides  that  any  suit  against  the  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  be  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
district  wherein  the  plaintiff  resides  or  is  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Three  United  States  firms  who  had  entered  into  barter  and  ex¬ 
change  contracts  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
exchange  of  imported  mica  for  agricultural  commodities  for  ex¬ 
port  have  filed  suit  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  in 
Ashville  Mica  Company,  et  al.  v.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
seeking  declaratory  judgment  involving  the  interpretation  of 
price  adjustment  clauses  in  the  contracts.  The  aggregate  amount 
involved  in  these  suits  is  approximately  $126,000. 

A  number  of  cases  involving  various  violations  of  cotton  and 
cotton  products  export  programs  have  been  referred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  during  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Several  of  these 
have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  negotiations  for  compromise 
settlement.  These  required  many  conferences  and  legal  advice  to 
Department  officials  prior  to  referral  of  the  matters  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and,  after  referral,  extensive  assistance 
furnished  to  that  Department  upon  its  request. 

13 .  Production  and  Adjustment  Programs 

a.  Regulations:  Regulations  in  connection  with  marketing  quota 
programs  affecting  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  rice,  and  tobacco 
programs  carried  out  under  Sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
the  programs  for  sugar  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
were  drafted  by  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

b.  Administrative  Hearings:  Legal  assistance  was  furnished  in 
connection  with  a  large  number  of  administrative  hearings  before 
review  committees  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
review  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  judicial  review  of  review  committee  determinations. 
These  activities  included  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
evidence  before  the  review  committees,  and  the  preparation  of 
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necessary  pleadings  and  records  to  be  filed  in  court  by  the 
review  committees,  and  the  drafting  of  briefs  and  legal  memo¬ 
randa  for  use  of  United  States  Attorneys  in  defending  review 
committee  action.  Also,  a  number  of  review  committee  determina¬ 
tions  were  examined  for  legal  sufficiency.  Assistance  was  also 
furnished  with  respect  to  a  number  of  public  hearings  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

c.  Marketing  Quota  Penalties:  The  workload  in  connection  with 
tobacco,  peanut,  cotton  and  wheat  marketing  quota  penalties  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  heavy.  A  substantial  number  of  these  cases  were 
disposed  of  without  reference  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
usually  through  collection  effected  by  demand  letters.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  approximately  500  cases 
were  referred  to  this  office.  About  350  of  these  cases  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

d.  Crop  Insurance  Regulations  and  Contracts:  The  office  con¬ 
tinued  to  assist  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  the 
drafting  of  regulations  and  contracts  in  connection  with  crop  in¬ 
surance  programs,  the  collection  of  delinquent  crop  insurance 
premiums,  and  the  preparation  of  defense  of  suits  against  the 
Corporation  for  indemnities. 

MARKETING  AND  REGULATORY  LAWS 

1.  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959  formal  hearings  were  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  6  proposed  new  milk  orders  and  4b  amendments  to  exist¬ 
ing  milk  orders,  and  5  hearings were  held  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  miscellaneous  field.  Two  milk  orders  were  con¬ 
solidated  with  other  existing  milk  orders.  Eleven  new  milk 
orders  and  one  new  fruit  and  vegetable  order  were  made  effec¬ 
tive,  resulting  in  115  programs  (77  milk  and  39  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  related  fields)  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
a  new  high  in  the  number  of  programs  being  serviced.  The  number 
of  active  programs  has  increased  each  fiscal  year  since  1949 
when  there  were  only  54;  the  total  increase  amounting  to  well 
over  100%  in  milk  orders  and  over  507»  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
and  related  orders.  Thirty- five  amendments  to  existing  orders 
were  promulgated  and  certain  provisions  of  orders  were  sus¬ 
pended  or  terminated  by  24  such  actions.  At  the  close  of  fiscal 
1959,  proceedings  in  connection  with  five  new  milk  programs  were 
pending  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

In  general,  litigation  under  marketing  orders  was  heavier  in 
fiscal  1959  than  in  the  prior  year.  There  were  90  cases  pend¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1959  as  compared  to  82  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  1958.  During  fiscal  1959,  in  the  milk  order  field. 
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16  proceedings  involving  administrative  decisions  by  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Judicial  Officer,  9  actions  appealing  decisions  of 
the  Judicial  Officer  to  the  Courts,  27  civil  enforcement  and 
other  civil  actions  and  one  criminal  action  were  instituted. 

Under  marketing  orders  for  commodities  other  than  milk,  145 
criminal  actions,  10  civil  actions,  and  one  proceeding  involving 
an  administrative  decisions  by  the  Judicial  Officer  were 
received. 

The  expansion  in  1957  of  the  New  York  Milk  Order  to  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  upstate  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  resulted  in  greater 
than  usual  enforcement  problems.  Litigation  under  this  complex 
order  increased  during  the  1958  and  1959  fiscal  years,  and  is 
expected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  next  few  years. 

In  1959,  25  enforcement  or  review  proceedings  were,  started 
under  this  order,  compared  with  16  in  1958.  Twenty- two  such 
cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  compared  to 
15  at  the  close  of  the  1958  fiscal  year. 

2.  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  339  reparation  cases  were  insti¬ 
tuted  as  compared  with  only  236  such  cases  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
Reparation  cases  disposed  of  during  fiscal  year  1959  numbered 
284,  leaving  187  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  compared 
with  132  such  cases  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1958.  Five 
formal  disciplinary  proceedings  were  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  1959  and  17  new  proceedings  were  received  during  the 
year.  Eighteen  such  disciplinary  proceedings  were  disposed  of 
during  1959,  leaving  four  such  cases  pending  as  of  June  30,  1959. 
Six  new  court  enforcement  actions  were  received,  leaving  10  such 
cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Two  new  court  enforce¬ 
ment  actions  were  initiated  under  the  related  Produce  Agency  Act 
during  fiscal  1959,  leaving  three  pending  at  the  year’s  close. 

Such  .disciplinary  and' enforcement  matters  require  considerable 
work  in  the  preparation  of  pleadings,  presentation  of  evidence, 
briefing,  argument,  etc.,  and  the  volume  of  such  cases  has  tended 
to  increase  in  recent  years. 

3 .  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Public  Law  85-909,  effective  September  2,  1958,  broadened  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  over  livestock  transactions  by 
deleting  the  area  requirement  for  posted  stockyards  and  by  vest¬ 
ing  the  Department  with  jurisdiction  over  all  livestock  trans¬ 
actions  in  interstate  commerce  whether  or  not  at  a  posted  stockyard. 
As  a  result  of  this  enactment  and  the  increased  emphasis  being 
given  to  trade  practice  investigations,  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  volume  of  legal  work  arising  under  the  Act. 
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Stockyards  posted  under  the  Act  increased  in  number  from  600  to 
over  1,500  posted  stockyards  during  the  fiscal  year  1959.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  over  1507#  in  the  number  of  posted 
stockyards.  Also,  hundreds  of  additional  market  agencies  and 
dealers  became  subject  to  the  Act.  It  is  anticipated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  800  more  stockyards  will  be  posted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  the  80  formal  administrative  cases  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  orders  included  17  rate  matters,  49  disciplinary 
proceedings,  and  14  reparation  proceedings.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  number  of  cases  disposed  of,  there  remained  pending  as  of 
June  30,  1959,  90  formal  administrative  proceedings.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  investigation  reports  have  been  submitted  to  the  office 
for  the  preparation  of  initial  pleadings  in  approximately  20 
other  cases.  This  represents  an  unusually  heavy  workload  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  increase  in  cases  under  Title  II  of  the  Act,  which  prohibits 
unfair,  monopolistic  and  restraint  of  trade  practices  by  packers, 
has  continued.  Many  of  these  cases  involve  complex  and  novel 
issues  of  fact  and  law  and  are  strongly  contested.  Therefore, 
the  attorneys  must  devote  substantially  more  time  to  such  cases 
than  to  other  less  complicated  cases.  Twelve  cases  involving 
packers  were  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  10  formal  cases  in  which  complaints  had  been 
issued  were  pending  and  investigation  reports  in  7  other  cases 
had  been  submitted  to  this  office  for  initiation  of  formal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  in 
packer  cases  will  continue,  since  63  investigations  in  this  field 
were  initiated  during  fiscal  year  1959  and  42  of  such  investiga¬ 
tions  were  pending  as  of  June  30,  1959. 

A  major  rate  proceeding  initiated  during  fiscal  year  1958,  which 
involves  all  the  basic  factors  of  rate  making,  has  continued 
during  the  entire  1959  fiscal  year.  The  hearings  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  parties  are  now  in  process  of  preparing  briefs. 
This  proceeding  has  required  the  full  time  of  one  attorney  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1959  and  will  require  his  attention  for 
several  more  months.  Such  case,  because  of  its  precedent  nature, 
could  result  in  a  substantial  number  of  other  rate  proceedings. 

4.  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  made  applicable  to  poultry 
processors  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  certain  mandatory  re¬ 
quirements  comparable  to  those  imposed  upon  meat  processors  under 
the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  mandatory  requirements  became  ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  1959,  but  provision  was  made  for  exemption 
from  provisions  of  the  Act  until  July  1,  1960,  of  any  person  en¬ 
gaged  in  processing  of  poultry  or  poultry  products  for  such 
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period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  it  would  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  provide  inspection.  As  of  June  30,  1959,  poultry 
establishments  at  603  locations  were  operating  under  mandatory 
inspection  and  a  substantial  number  of  establishments  were  en¬ 
gaging  in  exempt  operations. 

The  transition  from  a  voluntary  inspection  program  to  a  mandatory 
program  has  required  a  substantial  volume  of  legal  services. 

Numerous  and  difficult  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Act,  the  applicability  of  the  Act  to  varying 
factual  situations,  and  the  breadth  of  the  several  exemptions. 
Various  amendments  of  the  regulations  have  also  been  prepared. 

The  mandatory  inspection  program  has  reached  the  stage  where  en¬ 
forcement  activities  are  steadily  increasing.  This  increase 
should  be  particularly  heavy  during  the  next  several  fiscal  years 
as  the  emphasis  is  changed  from  information  and  education  to 
legal  enforcement  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Regulatory  and  Service  Programs 

The  workload  under  the  remainder  of  the  50-odd  regulatory  and  service 
statutory  programs  administered  by  the  Department,  such  as  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  the  animal  quarantine  and  plant  quaran¬ 
tine  statutes,  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act, 
and  various  inspection  and  grading  statutes,  has  remained  at 
substantially  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1958.  The  case  load 
pending  in  the  field  of  transportation  proceedings  before  regula¬ 
tory  bodies,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in¬ 
creased  to  65  such  proceedings  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959, 
which  is  substantially  higher  than  has  prevailed  in  recent  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND  STAFF  LEGAL  SERVICES 

1.  Fiscal  Administration 

A  number  of  questions  arose  involving  availability  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  acquisition  of  real  property,  construction  and  altera¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  and  the  remodeling  or  improvement  of  build¬ 
ings  under  GSA  control. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  a  number  of  problems  were  worked  out  incident  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  and  dollar  funds  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) , 
for  research  work.  These  problems  included  a  determination  of 
the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  Section  104(k)  of  that  law  as  it 
bore  on  activities  authorized  by  Section  104(a) ,  as  well  as 
Methods  of  handling  the  payment  of  expenses  under  Section  104(k). 
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2.  Contract  Appeals  and  Procurement 


Members  of  this  office  served  as  members  of  boards  of  contract 
appeals  pursuant  to  newly  adopted  Secretarial  regulations. 

Other  members  of  the  office  independently  advised  agencies  on 
contract  problems  incident  to  such  appeals  and  acted  as  counsel 
in  the  proceedings.  New  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  issued 
by  the  GSA  required  reexamination  of  many  contract  practices. 
These  regulations  also  were  accompanied  by  reformed  delegations 
of  authority  to  this  Department,  in  many  respects  broader  than 
before,  and  assistance  was  given  to  administrative  personnel 
in  placing  these  rules  into  effect  including  the  review  of  in¬ 
ternal  regulations  and  Instructions  for  the  Department.  Several 
unusual  problems  were  encountered  in  procurement  for  research 
purposes  and  for  activities  in  presenting  agricultural  exhibits 
abroad. 

3.  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

The  admission  of  Alaska  as  a  State  and  the  comparable  action 
for  Hawaii  posed  a  number  of  problems  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
statutes  on  programs  of  the  Department.  Included  in  these  were 
reexamination  of  all  laws  governing  the  various  Department  pro¬ 
grams  to  determine  what  concurrent  effect  statehood  would  have 
and  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  sought  in  basic  law.  Assist¬ 
ance  was  given  to  the  Budget  Bureau  in  drafting  pertinent  por¬ 
tions  of  remedial  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  Department, 
culminating  in  Public  Law  70,  86th  Congress  (Alaska  Omnibus  Act), 
enacted  June  25,  1959. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  studies  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  fis¬ 
cal  1959',  will  presumably  be  culminated  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  looking  toward  similar  treatment  of  statutory  authorities 
with  respect  to  Hawaii. 

4.  Personnel  Administration 


There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  litigation  involving  present  and 
former  employees  of  the  Department,  arising  partly  from  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  affecting  employee  status,  and  partly  from  chang¬ 
ing  or  novel  court  rulings  in  this  field.  Assistance  was 
rendered  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  preparation  of  such 
cases.  There  were  also  a  number  of  problems  in  the  ares  of 
security,  likewise  brought  about  by  recent  court  decisions. 

Other  major  personnel  problems  considered  during  1959  included 
those  arising  from  the  enactment  of  the  Government  Employees 
Training  Act;  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act;  interpretation  of  laws 
relating  to  preservation  of  salaries  of  employees  in  down-.graded 
positions;  overtime  pay;  and  interchange  of  employees  with  State 
governments. 
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5 .  Research 

A  major  project  in  this  field  continued  to  be  consideration  of 
bills  and  proposals  for  new  and  enlarged  authorities  in  products 
research,  especially  in  industrial  utilization.  Other  research 
matters  included  interpretation  of  Public  Law  85-934,  which 
provides  new  authority  for  grants  in  basic  research,  and  the 
review  and  analysis  of  a  number  of  novel  questions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grants  and  contracts  for  research  work. 

6.  Tort  Claims 

Although  most  of  the  tort  claims  continue  to  involve  highway 
accidents,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  claims 
for  personal  and  property  damages  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
national  forests  for  recreation  by  the  public.  Typical  causes 
of  such  damage  or  injury  are  falling  trees  and  limbs  onto 
roads  and  into  campgrounds  maintained  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  public.  The  major  legal  issue  in  such  cases  is  the 
degree  of  duty  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  using  public  to 
maintain  natural  facilities  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
Assistance  was  given  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  defenses  in  several  suits  involving  liability  for  damage 
by  forest  fires  to  private  property.  The  use  of  a  pesticide  to 
combat  the  fire  ant  has  involved  the  Department  in  the  question 
of  its  liability  for  damages  caused  by  the  pesticide. 

A  total  of  109  tort  claims  for  $14,374  was  allowed  under  the 
Department’s  settlement  authority,  and  35  such  claims  for 
$10,099  were  disallowed.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  48 
tort  suits  involving  the  Department  were  pending  in  the  courts, 
seeking  damages  totaling  $3,224,164. 

7 .  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Opinions  were  expressed  on  several  questions  of  new  impression 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to 
acquisitions  of  non-cooperative  businesses  by  cooperatives  and 
to  proposed  marketing  arrangements.  Three  complaints  of  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  Section  2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  ("undue" 
enhancement  of  prices  by  a  cooperative) ,  were  considered  for 
action  but  further  action  was  not  taken  since  in  each  case  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  did  not  support  the  allegations.  Cooperatives 
were  given  informational  help  on  the  legal  aspects  of  a  number 
of  their  functional  problems,  including,  for  example,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Internal  Revenue  rulings,  and  the  scope  of  the 
"cooperative"  exemption  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act. 
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8.  Patents 


During  the  year,  121  new  patent  cases  were  referred  to  the  of¬ 
fice  and  action  was  initiated  on  123  cases.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty- four  cases  were  prosecuted  through  various  stages  in 
the  Patent  Office.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  applications  were 
filed  and  99  terminated  as  patents;  22  appeals  were  filed  before 
the  Board  of  Appeals  and  35  appeals  were  terminated,  24  of  the 
35  being  terminated  in  favor  of  the  Department.  One  interfer¬ 
ence  was  declared  and  one  was  terminated,  favorable  to  the 
Government.  Inventions  submitted  to  the  office  for  proposed 
patent  applications  involve  the  fields  of  chemistry, electronics, 
electricity,  optics  and  mechanics.  These  patents  are  in  the 
field  of  public  interest  in  that  they  are  directed  towards  new 
methods  utilizing  agricultural  products,  new  materials  derived 
from  agricultural  products  to  expand  the  field  of  their  use  and 
new  equipment  for  use  on  the  farm  or  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  use  of  agricultural  products.  For  example,  during 
fiscal  1959  patents  were  obtained  relating  to: 

a)  cotton  working  apparatus; 

b)  novel  resins  used  to  produce  flame-,  crease-,  and 
rot-resistance  in  fabrics; 

c)  insecticide  compositions; 

d)  the  field  of  hormones,  on  compounds  which  are 
intermediates  or  precursors  for  conversion  to 
cortisone; 

e)  a  process  for  the  production  of  full-flavored, 
easily  reconstituted  orange  juice  powder; 

f)  the  production  of  food  antioxidants  and  food 
packaging  machinery; and 

g)  in  the  field  of  agricultural  machinery,  a 
hydraulic  soil  sampler  for  taking  deep  core 
samples . 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959,  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  i960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on  a 
service  basis, at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Allotments  from: 

Disaster  Loans,  etc..  Revolving  Fund, 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

For  legal  services  in  connection  with 
disaster  loans,  fur  loans,  and  the 
liquidation  of  the  Regional  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credit  Corporation  assets  . , 

$26,224 

$29,200 

$29,200 

Acreage  Reserve  Program,  Commodity 

Stabilization  Service: 

For  legal  services  in  connection  with 
the  acreage  reserve  phase  of  the 
soil  bank  program . . 

55,062 

Conservation  Reserve  Program,  Commodity 

Stabilization  Service: 

For  legal  services  in  connection  with 
the  conservation  reserve  phase  of 
the  soil  bank  program . . . 

34,488 

a/  160,000 

a/  160,000 

Total,  allotments  . . 

115,774 

189,200 

189,200 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  From 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Salaries  and  Expenses  . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 

AMD  OTHER  FUNDS  ........................ 

293 

500 

500 

116,067 

189,700 

189,700 

a /  Including  liquidation  activities  related  to  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Purpose  Statement 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate  staff,  directs  and  coor¬ 
dinates  the  work  of  the  Department;  formulates  and  develops  policy;  main¬ 
tains  relationships  with  agricultural  organizations  and  others  in  the 
development  of  farm  programs;  and  maintains  liaison  with  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  with  members  of  Congress  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
legislation  and  policy  to  insure  effective  performance  of  the  agricultural 
programs. 

The  Office  also  conducts  the  following  activities: 

Personnel  administration  and  service  is  carried  on  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel,  the  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  with  responsibility  for 
the  personnel  management  program  of  the  Department.  Department -wide 
leadership,  supervision,  and  coordination  are  provided  in  employee 
performance  and  development,  position  classification,  salary  adminis¬ 
tration,  employment,  recruitment,  placement,  examination,  separation, 
retirement,  leave,  personnel  management,  personnel  investigations, 
employee  health,  awards  programs,  manpower  utilization,  personnel 
and  records  security,  and  employee  safety.  Operational  phases  of 
this  activity  have  been  substantially  delegated  to  the  agencies. 

A  systematic  review  is  made  to  measure  each  agency’s  effectiveness 
in  serving  its  personnel  management  requirements. 

Budgetary  and  financial  administration  and  service  is  carried  on  by 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  the  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary 
with  responsibility  for  functions  relating  to  overall  administration 
of  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  and  related  affairs  of  the  Department.  It 
provides  leadership  and  coordination  of  these  activities  throughout 
the  Department,  including  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  funds, 
accounting,  internal  auditing,  budgetary  and  financial  reporting, 
organization  and  management  phases  of  budget  and  fiscal  activities, 
and  related  matters. 

General  Operations  are  carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Opera¬ 
tions,  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  exercising  general  staff 
management  direction  of  the  housing  of  the  Department's  activities, 
including  technical  services  on  design  and  approval  of  related 
construction  projects;  the  leasing  of  commercial  space  and  matters 
concerned  with  management  of  real  property;  procurement  activities; 
purchasing,  warehousing,  utilization  and  disposal  of  administrative 
and  operating  supplies  and  equipment,  and  related  activities.  The 
Office  performs  administrative  service  functions  for  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  operates  certain  Departmental  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  telephone,  telegraph,  reproduction, 
duplicating,  addressing  and  mailing,  central  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  supplies  and  forms,  and  the  Departmental  post  office. 
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Administrative  management  functions  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Administrative  Management ,  a  staff  agency  of  the  Secretary  responsible 
for  Department -wide  direction,  leadership  and  coordination  in  the  areas 
of  management  improvement,  organization,  administrative  issuances, 
paperwork  management,  and  committee  management.  Management  analysis 
projects  and  studies  are  undertaken  to  improve  administration  and 
introduce  new  work  performance  techniques  and  equipment. 

Regulatory  hearings  and  decisions  include  the  work  of  the  Office  of 
Hearing  Examiners  and  of  the  Judicial  Officer.  The  Hearing  Examiners 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  relating 
to  the  holding  of  hearings  (5  U.S.C.  1006,  1010).  Hearings  are  held  in 
connection  with  prescribing  of  new  regulations  and  orders,  and  on 
disciplinary  complaints  filed  by  the  Department,  or  on  petitions  filed 
by  private  parties  asking  relief  from  some  action  of  the  Department. 

The  Judicial  Officer  renders  final  administrative  decisions  in  regula¬ 
tory  proceedings,  and  is  responsible  for  preparing  "Agriculture 
Decisions",  a  monthly  publication  containing  decisions  in  connection 
with  all  quasi- judicial  functions  and  administrative  hearings  of  the 
Department . 

The  Hearing  Clerk  Unit,  which  operates  under  the  Judicial  Officer, 
is  responsible  for  receiving,  filing  and  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  complaints,  petitions,  answers,  briefs,  arguments,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with 
quasi- judicial  and  administrative  proceedings  under  various  regulatory 
laws  administered  by  the  Department. 

The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was  established  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10472,  approved  July  20,  1953.  It  reviews  national 
agricultural  policies  and  the  administration  of  farm  programs,  and 
makes  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Com¬ 
posed  of  18  members,  not  more  than  9  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  any 
'one  political  party  and  at  least  12  of  whom  must  be  representative 
farmers  from  the  several  geographic  sections  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commission  meets  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
least  once  during  each  quarter  of  each  calendar  year. 

On  November  30,  1959,  employment  in  the  .staff  offices  comprising  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  under  this  appropriation  consisted  of  31^4-  em¬ 
ployees,  310  of  -whom  were  i-n  Washington  ar  d  Aj.  in  the  field#  In  addition,  . 
there  were  152  employees  under  the  Working  Capital  Fund  under  .which  cer¬ 
tain  central  services  are  performed  for  other  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  • 
basis* 


Appropriated , 
I960 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


Appropriation 


$2,881,000  $2,899,500 


(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  . .  $2,831,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  .  2,899 ,500 

Increase  (for  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant 

to  Public  Law  86-382)  .  1*18,500 


PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

Increase 

1960 

Health  Bene- 

1961 

Project 

1959 

(estimated) 

fit  Costs 

(estimated) 

(P.L. 86-382) 

1.  General  administration.. 

$618,028 

$621,215 

^$2,985 

$624,200 

2.  Personnel  administra- 

tion  and  service . . 

695,856 

703,114 

44,686 

707,800 

3.  Budgetary  and 

financial  administra- 

tion  and  service . 

661,224 

677,025 

44,375 

681,400 

4.  General  operations . 

593*132 

606 ,686 

+4^914 

611*600 

5.  Administrative 

management. . . 

90,807 

95,545 

4655 

96,200 

6.  Regulatory  hearings  and 

decisions . 

159,993 

165,915 

+885 

166,800 

7.  National  Agricultural 

Advisory  Commission. ..... 

11,402 

11,500 

-  - 

11,500 

Subtotal  a/ . . 

2,830,442 

2,881,000 

+18,500 

2,899,500 

Unobligated  balance . 

29*808 

Total  health  benefits 

costs  (P.L.  86-382) . 

r  ’7 

A -7 

£+18,500/ 

/"IS, 5007 

Total  available  or 

estimate . 

2,860,250 

2,881,000 

+18,500(L) 

2,899,500 

Transferred  from 

"Conservation  reserve 
program.  Commodity  Stabi¬ 
lization  Service" . 

Transfer  in  1960  estimate 
from  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office  of 

Information" . . 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate . . . 


-186,755 


-4,600 


2,668,895 


a /  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $2,835,218.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  $4,776  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  contractual  services  and 
equipment  used  in  1959  over  contracts  made  and  orders  placed  in  that  year. 


INCREASE 

(1)  An  increase  of  $18,500  is  required  to  meet  health  benefits  costs  under 

Public  Law  86-382,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 


.. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


1.  General  Administration. 

The  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary,  vjith  its  broad  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  national  agricultural  policies  and  the  general  management  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  coordinates  the  activities  of  and  provides 
leadership  and  direction  to  the  agencies  of  the  Department  in  the  overall 
administration  of  agricultural  programs. 

The  Secretary,  assisted  by  the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries, 
determines  policy  under  the  laws  providing  for  Departmental  programs.  The 
Assistant  Secretaries,  in  their  defined  areas  of  responsibility,  have  dele¬ 
gated  to  them  authority  for  the  general  direction  and  coordination  of  the 
various  functions  and  activities  of  the  Department. 

In  directing  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  past  year,  the  Secretary's 
Office  gave  special  attention  to  the  following  areas: 

a.  Adjustments  in  farm  programs,  particularly  price  support  activities 
and  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  in  line  with  the  President's 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

b.  Extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  480). 

c.  Initiation  of  conferences  with  representatives  of  other  nations  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  relating  to  the  President's  Food 
for  Peace  Program. 

d.  Intensification  of  the  Rural  Development  Program  to  help  farm 
families  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to  increase  their  income  through  more 
efficient  farming  and  off-farm  employment  opportunities.  Work  is  under 
way  in  30  States  and  Puerto  Rico  with  pilot  efforts  in  63  counties  and 

9  areas  affecting  in  all  some  200  counties. 

2.  Personnel  Administration  and  Service.  The  Office  of  Personnel  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  direction,  coordination  and  administration  of  the 
Department's  personnel  management  program.  This  program  includes  position 
classification,  pay  administration,  classification  and  qualification  stand¬ 
ards,  recruitment,  placement,  retirement,  separation,  leave,  examination, 
employee  performance,  development  and  training,  manpower  utilization, 
employee  safety,  awards  programs,  personnel  investigations,  employee  health, 
employee  benefits,  personnel  records  and  security  and  personnel  management. 
The  Office  delegates  authority  to  the  agencies  to  enable  completion  of 
personnel  actions  at  appropriate  operating  levels  with  a  minimum  of  review, 
develops  and  administers  standards  and  uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of 
personnel  management,  issues  written  instructions  to  agencies  concerning 
regulatory  and  administrative  policies  and  procedures  and  reviews  personnel 
activities  of  agencies  carried  out  under  delegated  authority. 
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The  following  examples  are  representative  of  the  continuing  problems  with 
which  the  Office  must  deal  along  with  the  fundamental  function  of  planning 
and  administering  an  effective  personnel  management  program  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment: 

Personnel  Management  and  Review:  As  a  means  of  supervising  the  personnel  t 
activities  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Department  and  to  insure  the  proper 
use  of  the  delegations  of  authority  which  have  been  given  to  the  agencies, 
this  Office  has  engaged  in  an  active  program  both  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  its  own  of  inspecting  or  reviewing  each  agencies'  operations. 

During  the  past  year  this  Office  participated  with  the  Civil  Service  com¬ 
mission  in  the  inspection  of  about  one-half  of  the  agency  personnel  offices. 
During  the  same  period  approximately  one-third  of  the  agencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  were  visited  independently  by  representatives  of  this  Office.  These 
reviews  have  reflected  an  intelligent  use  of  the  authorities  which  have  been 
delegated  to  the  agencies  and  in  general  a  good  job  of  personnel  processing 
has  been  accomplished.  Instances  have  been  discovered  where  improvement  in 
the  substantive  personnel  program  was  indicated.  Significant  areas  needing 
further  attention  are:  (a)  Lines  of  communication  between  the  administrator, 
or  other  directing  official  of  the  agency  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
employees  needed  to  be  strengthened,  (b)  Instances  where  further  training 
of  employees  was  needed,  (c)  More  emphasis  placed  and  improved  use  made  of 
the  incentive  awards  program. 

Through  the  reviews  the  Office  has  tried  to  bring  about  a  better  informed 
staff  and  more  employee  participation  in  management  in  several  of  the 
agencies.  Looking  to  the  future  of  this  program,  each  agency  is  being 
encouraged  to  embark  on  a  program  of  self-evaluation,  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
their  own  self-improvement  and  at  the  same  time  minimize  the  need  for 
reviews  from  the  central  office. 

The  Office  has  served  in  a  leadership  capacity  to  draw  together  represent¬ 
atives  of  Department  agencies  in  a  combined  effort  to  improve  procedures 
and  records  pertinent  to  personnel  operations.  This  endeavor  has  resulted 
in  the  improvement  and  standardization  of  certain  forms  and  as  a  means  to 
reduce  the  number  of  duplicate  records  maintained  in  agencies  with 
Washington  and  field  offices. 

Implementation  of  the  Training  Act:  In  addition  to  the  general  leadership  and 
direction  which  the  Office  of  Personnel  has  given  to  training  of  employees, 
it  has  also  concentrated  on  the  development  of  policy,  plans  and  regulations 
to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  authorities  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
responsibilities  provided  by  the  Government  Employees  Training  Act  of  1958. 

To  accomplish  this  the  following  steps  have  been  taken;  A  temporary  program 
was  developed  and  used  during  the  year  pending  the  establishment  of  a  perman¬ 
ent  program;  an  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed;  eight  sessions  of  the 
Department's  Training  Seminar  were  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  Act,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  regulations  as  they  were  being  developed,  and  the 
policy  and  regulations  of  the  Department  at  various  stages  of  development; 
draft  of  the  regulations  was  submitted  to  the  Department's  Management  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  for  discussion,  changes  in  the  regulations  were  recommended  by 
a  small  ad  hoc  committee,  and  further  revisions  were  made  by  the  Office  of 
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personnel  in  line  with  these  recommendations;  a  careful  review  for  approval 
was  made  of  all  assignments  for  outside  training --which  provided  a  preview  of 
the  future  use  of  authority  for  outside  training.  These  steps  have  served  to 
inform  agency  officials  of  the  Departmgnt  about  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
assist  them  in  determining  how  best  tg^meke  effective  use  of  them. 

It  is  expected  that  the  final  policy  and  regulations  will  provide  a  basis  for 
operation  under  this  new  legislation  which  will  insure  the  maximum  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  operations  of  the  Department.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reports  and 
other  means  of  checking  compliance  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  leaving  as  much 
time  as  possible  for  extending  to  the  agencies  leadership  and  assistance  in 
the  use  of  this  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 

Standards:  During  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Office  worked  on  36  standards  projects 
covering  more  than  23,000  positions  in  the  Department.  Work  has  been  comple¬ 
ted  on  30  of  these  projects.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  part  of  its 
program  to  accelerate  standards  production  throughout  the  Government,  initia¬ 
ted  21  of  the  projects,  with  this  Office  responsible  for  coordinating  review 
and  evaluation  activity  for  validation  purposes  throughout  the  Department. 
Agencies  of  the  Department,  with  advice  and  guidance  from  this  Office,  ini¬ 
tiated  the  other  15,  covering  positions  predominantly  peculiar  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  such  occupational  groups  as  forestry  aides  and  technicians,  soil 
scientists  and  warehouse  examiners.  Eight  of  the  projects  initiated  by  the 
agencies  required  this  Office  to  engage  in  a  complete  occupational  study  of 
the  positions  involved  and  the  preparation  by  the  affected  agencies,  for  re¬ 
view  and  approval  of  both  position  classification  standards  and  civil  service 
examining  or  qualification  standards  for  the  positions. 

Specifically  projects  initiated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Department  for  comments  and  suggestions  included  the 
following: 

Occupational  Standards:  budget  analysts  and  budget  officers;  card  punch 
operators;  chemical  engineers;  construction  engineering  inspectors; 
educational  and  vocational  training  officers;  electronic  engineers; 
engineering  aids  and  technicians;  freight  rate  clerks  and  technicians; 
guards;  legal  instrument  examiners;  messengers;  nonsupervisory  person¬ 
nel  officers  and  assistants;  varitype  operators. 

Classification  standards:  administrative  officers  and  assistants;  civil 
engineers;  electronic  technicians;  engineering  draftsmen;  physical 
science  technicians;  professional  legal  positions;  telephone  operators; 
supervisors  of  one-grade  interval  (i.e.,  principally  clerical)  work. 

Projects  initiated  by  agencies  of  the  Department  and  submitted  to  the  Office 
for  review  and  clearance  prior  to  negotiation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  for  final  approval,  included  the  following: 

Occupational  standards:  crop  insurance  field  supervisors;  forestry  aides 
and  technicians;  forestry  and  range  fire  control  aids  and  technicians, 
plant  quarantine  inspectors;  range  conservationists;  soil  conservation 
aids;  soil  scientists}  warehouse  examiners. 

Classification  standards:  Agricultural  engineers. 
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Qualification  standards;  ASC  grain  testing  aides  and  grain  graders;  foreign 
agricultural  affairs  officers;  foresters;  pest  control  workers,  veterin¬ 
arians. 

Also,  a  project  to  provide  revised  rating  schedules  for  rating  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  professional  and  scientific  positions  predominantly 
peculiar  to  the  Department  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year.  This 
covered  professional  positions  in  the  agricultural  and  biological  sciences, 
agricultural  economics,  and  marketing  and  statistics. 

Revision  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual:  This  Office  participated  in  a  work 
group  of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Group  in  the  development  of  an  overall 
revision  of  the  format,  preparation  and  issuance  of  policy  and  regulations 
on  personnel  matters  now  generally  contained  in  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual. 
The  purpose  of  the  revision  is  to  standardize  format,  and  to  reduce  the  main 
part  of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  by  elimination  of  operating  instructions 
which  are  generally  of  concern  only  to  technicians.  In  effect  the  main 
Federal  Personnel  Manual  will  be  written  for  middle  management  with  emphasis 
on  policy,  standards  and  guidelines.  The  general  format  of  each  subject 
matter  division,  which  will  be  tied  in  by  code  numbers  to  the  subject  outline 
of  Title  5  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  will  attempt  to  list  first  the  legislative 
requirement,  then  the  Commission  regulations,  and  last,  any  further  amplify¬ 
ing  material  such  as  Comptroller  General's  decisions.  Through  this  format 
it  is  believed  that  much  repetition  can  be  eliminated  and  thus  reduce  the 
size  of  the  manual  and  improve  its  usefulness. 

Training  in  Administrative  Management;  As  a  result  of  an  evaluation  of  two 
trial  TAM  Institutes  for  training  field  leaders  during  fiscal  1958,  the 
Department's  Management  Improvement  Committee  asked  that  the  Office  of 
Personnel  plan  and  conduct  four  additional  Institutes.  These  Institutes 
were  held  at  Santa  Barbara,  California  in  February  1959  for  the  western 
states;  at  Athens,  Georgia  in  April  for  the  southeastern  states,  at  Amherst, 
Mass,  in  July,  1959  and  the  fourth  and  last  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
September.  On  completion  of  these  Institutes  the  Department  will  have 
located  throughout  the  country  more  than  200  field  officials  who  will  make 
up  a  cadre  of  leaders  for  giving  direction  to  responsible  field  officials 
in  planning  and  conducting  one  week  workshops  for  training  field  adminis¬ 
trators  in  improved  management  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  policies 
and  functions  of  the  Department. 

Ten  workshops  have  been  conducted  and  eight  others  have  been  planned  for 
fiscal  1960  by  the  leaders  trained  in  the  Institutes.  After  the  last  field 
Institute  in  September  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  follow-up  and  evaluation 
of  local  workshops  and  the  training  of  administrators  stationed  in  Washington. 

The  Department's  functions  vary  so  greatly  and  its  employees  are  scattered 
so  widely  that  it  is  difficult  for  employees  to  maintain  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  parts  of  the  Department  other  than  the  ones  in  which  they  work. 
This  problem  has  always  existed  but  during  fiscal  year  1959  steps  were  taken 
to  meet  this  problem  in  a  practical  way.  It  has  been  found  that  one  of  the 
more  important  results  of  the  training  in  Administrative  Management  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Workshops  has  been  the  improved  understanding  of  policies,  func¬ 
tions  and  problems  by  field  administrators  which  they  got  from  working  and 
studying  with  their  counterparts  from  other  agencies  of  the  Department. 
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Extension  of  the  Department’s  Executive  Development  Agreement:  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  approved  an  amendment  to  the  Department' s  Executive 
Development  Agreement  which  had  the  effect  of  extending  the  coverage  and 
appropriate  utilization  of  the  plan  to  many  groups  of  employees  not  hereto¬ 
fore  eligible.  This  extension  provings  management  with  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  supplement  to  existing  facilities  for  the  planned  and  systematic  career 
development  of  employees  with  high  potential  for  administrative  responsibil¬ 
ities.  It  will  also  assist  in  the  much  needed  area  of  developing  an  adequate 
reserve  of  employees  for  future  assignment  as  career  executives. 

Delegation  of  Authority  to  Agencies:  The  Office  is  constantly  appraising  the 
needs  of  agencies  for  more  authority  to  effectively  administer  their  personnel 
program  as  evaluated  against  the  necessity  for  control  to  assure  conformance 
to  policy  and  high  standards  of  personnel  administration.  In  the  past  year, 
authority  was  delegated  to  the  agencies  to  (1)  establish  non-standard  hours 
of  duty  subject  to  compliance  with  basic  standards  and  policy,  (2)  classify 
standard  jobs,  (3)  effect  seasonal  re-employment  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Personnel  after  approval  has  been  given  for  the  first  such 
employment  in  those  cases  in  which  no  new  or  additional  derogatory  information 
has  been  disclosed,  (4)  recommend  removal  of  employees  for  unsatisfactory 
performance  through  the  charges  and  answer  procedure  rather  than  through 
procedures  provided  under  the  performance  rating  act,  and  (5)  the  authority 
to  grant  cash  awards  to  individual  employees  and  to  groups  of  employees,  for 
benefits  resulting  from  suggestions,  performance  and  special  acts  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $300  to  $500  for  a  one  year  period  beginning  February  2,  1959. 
These  delegations  are  in  the  interest  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
personnel  administration  in  the  Department  by  placing  at  the  appropriate 
operating  level  the  authority  necessary  to  carry  on  the  day-to-day  personnel 
operations  with  the  minimum  of  guidance  and  the  least  disruption  and  delay  in 
their  consummation. 

Investigations,  Disciplinary  Actions,  and  Suitability  Determinations: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  142  investigations  of  various  types  of  employee 
misconduct  were  conducted.  These  included  travel  voucher  irregularities, 
intoxication  on  duty,  insubordination,  bad  supervision  and  office  relation¬ 
ships,  and  misuse  of  government-owned  vehicles.  Also,  24  investigative 
files  in  other  departments  relating  to  applicants  for  appointment  in  this 
Department  were  reviewed. 

1426  disciplinary  cases  were  handled.  Of  these  184  resulted  in  letters  of 
reprimand  only,  195  in  reprimand  plus  suspension,  151  in  removal,  145  in 
resignation,  and  in  751  cases  it  was  determined  that  no  action  was  warranted. 
In  addition,  during  the  fiscal  year,  715  national  agency  checks  and  inquiry 
files  containing  derogatory  information  relating  to  new  appointees  were 
reviewed  to  determine  suitability  for  retention  and  appropriate  disciplinary 
action. 

During  the  year  particular  effort  was  made  to  screen  carefully  results  of 
pre-employment  inquiries  relating  to  applicants,  to  preclude  the  appointment 
of  those  concerning  whom  there  was  a  substantial  question  as  to  suitability 
for  appointment;  and  also  where  the  results  of  national  agency  checks  and 
inquiries  disclosed  derogatory  information  of  a  serious  nature  to  eliminate 
such  persons  during  their  probationary  or  trial  periods. 
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Reading  Improvement  Program:  In  fiscal  year  1959  reading  training  was  given 
to  another  392  higher-level  employees  (generally  GS-11  and  above).  These 
employees  estimate  they  read  on  the  average  about  4  to  4%  hours  daily. 
Evaluation  at  completion  of  training  is  both  subjective  (course  evaluation 
questionnaires)  and  objective  (alternate  forms  of  pre-course  tests) .  On 
the  questionnaire,  91%  indicated  they  had  improved  their  reading  efficiency 
as  a  result  of  training.  707o  said  they  were  getting  through  their  incoming 
mail  faster. 

Faster  reading,  more  systematic  and  selective  reading,  better  management 
of  time  and  more  reading  were  given  as  other  specific  values  derived  from 
training . 

Tests  given  at  the  end  of  training  using  difficult  or  study- type  material 
showed  an  average  22%  improvement  in  speed  of  comprehension  and  10%  in 
depth  or  level  of  comprehension.  On  less  difficult,  standard  material, 
end-of-course  tests  showed  an  average  707o  reading  rate  improvement  with 
comprehension  remaining  at  ah  optimum  level  for  this  type  material. 

Employee  Health:  Poliomyelitis  immunization  was  offered  to  all  Departmental 
employees  without  age  limitation  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  between 
this  Office  and  the  USDA  Welfare  and  Recreation  Association.  This  consis¬ 
ted  of  three  hypodermic  injections  of  the  immunizing  vaccine.  A  total  of 
5492  injections  were  given. 

Under  the  same  cooperative  arrangement  influenza  immunization  was  also 
offered  to  all  Washington  area  employees.  The  immunization  consisted  of  two 
injections  of  the  vaccine.  A  total  of  7158  injections  were  given. 

Work  Load  on  Individual  Transactions  in  the  Operational  Phases  of  the 

Program:  In  addition  to  the  leadership  and  staff  functions  of  the  Office, 
the  work  load  on  individual  transactions  in  the  operational  phases  of 
the  program  continued  to  be  heavy.  During  fiscal  year  1959  work  load 
data  records  maintained  reflect  the  following: 


1 .  Applicants  interviewed  . . . 4245 

2.  Applicant  correspondence  .  1824 

3.  Mailings  in  response  to  employment  inquiries  .......  2742 

4.  Recruitment  and  placement  contacts  . .  1112 

5.  Debt  complaints  . 494 

6.  Prior  approval  actions  processed  .  644 

7.  Regular  and  special  reports  .  112 

8 .  Grievances  . 13 

9.  Appeals-Classification,  performance  rating  and 

fair  employment  .  25 


Review  of  Office  Policies  and  Organization:  As  a  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  to  direct  resources  to  the  essential  phases  of  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  and  to  improve  working  relationships  and  understanding  with  the 
agencies  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Office  conducted  two 
series  of  meetings  during  the  year.  The  first  series  of  meetings  covered 
the  organization,  functions  and  operations  of  the  Office.  The  second 
series  was  a  joint  meeting  between  this  Office,  agency  personnel  officers 
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and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  determine  problem  areas  and  find  solu¬ 
tions  to  them.  These  meetings  were  very  helpful  to  this  Office,  serving 
as  the  basis  for  making  several  improvements  in  our  program  and  eliminating 
some  of  the  problem  areas  throygji  a  frank  and  constructive  approach  to 
resolve  them. 

3.  Budgetary  and  Financial  Administration  and  Service 

The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  is  responsible  for  department-wide  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  budgetary  and  financial  aspects  of  Department  programs  and 
activities,  including  the  acquisition,  distribution  and  control  of  funds; 
accounting;  internal  auditing,  including  program  investigation;  budgetary, 
financial,  and  legislative  reporting;  and  the  organization  and  management 
of  these  and  related  activities  throughout  the  Department 

Among  the  special  activities  in  the  field  of  budgetary  administration  re¬ 
quiring  action  by  the  Office  in  the  past  year  were  the  following: 

a.  Reduction  in  Volume  of  Budget  Status  Reports.  As  a  result  of  a 
Department  study  of  Budget  Bureau  reporting  requirements,  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  to  and  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau  which  reduced  the 
number  of  separate  Department  reports  on  budget  status  submitted  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  from  about  1300  per  year  to  about  450,  a  reduction 
of  over  65  percent. 

b.  Savings  due  to  Reduction  in  Planned  Employment.  As  a  result  of 
the  President's  request  that  1959  employment  be  reduced  by  at  least 
27c  over  that  which  could  be  reasonably  financed  from  available  funds, 
agencies  of  the  Department  revised  their  budgetary  plans  and  by 
June  30,  1959  accomplished  a  reduction  of  3,844  from  the  employment 
of  101,064  originally  programmed,  a  reduction  of  3.87..  Savings 
resulting  from  the  reduced  employment  levels  were  used  in  part  to 
absorb  increased  pay  and  postage  costs  resulting  from  new  legislation* 

In  budgetary  and  financial  reporting  a  wide  variety  of  special  reports 
was  handled  to  meet  administrative  needs  and  to  provide  information 
responsive  to  requests  from  Congress,  various  public  and  private 
organizations,  and  the  general  public.  In  addition,  a  number  of  recurring 
agency  reports  receive  Departmental  review  and  clearance  before  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  Treasury  Department  and  other  agencies. 

The  improvement  of  agency  reporting  systems  and  the  development  of 
improved  reporting  procedures  and  techniques  constitute  important 
responsibilities  in  this  area,  including  liaison  with  agencies  outside 
the  Department  on  such  matters. 

Examples  of  the  more  important  activities  during  fiscal  year  1959  are: 

a.  Revision  and  reissuance  of  a  49-page  pamphlet  describing  in 
summary  narrative  form  the  activities  of  the  Department.  This 
pamphlet  continues  to  be  a  useful  tool  in  responding  to  many 
inquiries  from  many  sources  seeking  information  on  the  Department's 
programs . 
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b.  Reissuance  of  statement  of  the  Department's  budget  expenditures 
segregating  programs  predominantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  from 
those  programs  having  multiple  benefits  and  not  directly  chargeable 
to  the  farmer.  This  method  of  expenditure  reporting  continues  to 
receive  considerable  interest  both  inside  and  outside  the  Government. 

325  legislative  reports  were  prepared  or  reviewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
budgetary  and  related  administrative  and  program  implications,  revised  when 
necessary,  and  cleared  with  the  appropriate  agencies.  This  compares  with 
506  reports  for  1958  and  754  for  1957.  The  number  for  1959  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 

Inasmuch  as  all  large  agencies  of  the  Department  now  have  independent 
internal  audit  staffs,  this  Office  is  concentrating  on  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  internal  audit  and  program  investigation  activities. 
Technical  assistance  was  furnished  the  agencies  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  internal  audit  programs  in  conformance  with  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  Department  policies.  Examples 
of  these  efforts  during  the  part  year  are  as  follows: 

a.  Reviews  were  made  of  the  internal  audit  functions  in  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Federal  Extension  Service,  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and 

of  the  program  investigation  functions  in  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service  and  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Attention  was  given  to 
organization,  scope  of  review,  techniques  employed,  and  adequacy  of 
reporting. 

b.  In  recognition  of  the  increasing  importance  of  automatic  data 
processing,  a  series  of  training  sessions  were  held  for  representatives 
of  agency  internal  audit  staffs  to  acquaint  them  with  such  operations 
and  with  the  methodology  for  audit  of  the  process. 

c.  The  attention  of  agency  auditors  was  directed  to  the  need  for 
reviewing  areas  where  economies  might  be  effected  and  improvements 
made  in  operations.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  review  of 
certain  areas  in  record  management  activities. 

d.  A  study  was  completed  which  resulted  in  a  simplified  system  for 
handling  certain  types  of  Investigation  reports. 

e.  A  project  has  been  initiated  whereby  certain  audit  reports  of 
the  agencies  will  be  reviewed  periodically  to  determine  their 
effectiveness.  This  review  will  include  the  format,  contents, 
readability,  size,  and  other  related  factors.  It  is  anticipated 
that  these  reviews  will  result  in  assisting  the  agencies'  audit 
staffs  in  more  effective  presentation  of  findings  to  management. 

During  the  year  this  Office  conducted  or  participated  in  a  number  of 
Department- wide  surveys  directed  towards  improving  accounting,  strength¬ 
ening  fiscal  controls,  and  simplifying  operating  procedures.  The  following 
two  cases  are  examples  of  areas  studied  during  the  last  year: 
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a.  A  review  was  made  of  agency  accounting  practices  to  determine 
adequacy  of  the  accounting  system  to  provide  financial  information 
for  management,  the  budget,  and  reporting.  Leadership  and  technical 
assistance  was  furnished  the  agencies  in  resolving  particular  problems 
in  applying  current  accounting  concepts.  Particular  emphasis  was  given 
to  accural  accounting  for  program  activities  in  relation  to  the  methods 
of  financing  and  the  budgetary  statements  required.  Within  regulations 
and  prescribed  accounting  principles  and  standards,  accrual  concepts 
were  simplified  to  facilitate  the  development  of  financial  information. 

b.  Other  procedural  improvements  made  during  the  year  include: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
procedures  were  developed  which  will  provide  improved 
accounting  control  over  property  and  more  economical 
record  keeping. 

2.  Based  upon  action  initiated  by  the  Department,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  issued  Government-wide  regulations 
eliminating  the  requirement  for  showing  name  and  address  of 
the  Treasury  disbursing  office  on  various  Standard  Forms. 

A  considerable  saving  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  these 
forms  will  be  realized. 

c.  Revised  regulations  were  issued  relating  to  general  financial  and 
fiscal  policies  and  responsibilities  relating  to  (1)  administrative 
approval  of  travel  expenses  of  employees,  (2)  financial  control  over 
property,  (3)  uniform  collection  procedures,  and  (4)  clarification 

of  Department  policy  on  cooperative  arrangements. 

d.  The  Office  continued  to  give  emphasis  to  the  development  of  revised 
accounting  systems.  The  more  significant  accomplishments  are 

(1)  Revised  accounting  systems  for  seven  agencies  have  been  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General;  (2)  Accounting  systems  for  Library,  and  Working 
Capital  Fund  for  the  Research  Center  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  approval;  (3)  Accounting  systems  for  FHA,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  and  Forest  Service  appropriated  and  other  funds  have 
been  completed  and  are  being  reviewed;  (4)  Accounting  system  development 
work  for  the  AMS,  ARS,  and  FCIC  are  nearing  completion;  and  (5)  Accounting 
systems  review  started  in  SCS. 

4.  General  Operations. 

The  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction, 
coordination  and  guidance  of  all  phases  of  Department-wide  programs  in  the 
fields  of  space,  real  estate,  supply  and  property  management,  and  provides 
administrative  services  for  the  overall  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  depart¬ 
mental  service  operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following  represents  some  of  the  more  significant  developments  and 
improvements  in  the  fields  of  real  and  personal  property  and  in  service 
operations: 
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Real  Property  Management  Services:  There  was  a  lull  in  new  Department  con¬ 
struction  during  fiscal  year  1959,  and  consequently  there  were  few  pressing 
problems  in  this  area.  Work  was  satisfactorily  completed  and  space  occupied 
on  such  projects  as:  Laboratory  buildings  at  Beltsville,  Maryland;  Weslaco, 
Texas;  Winter  Haven,  Florida;  and  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  The  completion  of 
the  soil  and  water  laboratories  at  Morris,  Minnesota;  Oxford,  Mississippi; 
Riverside,  California;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  Watkinsville,  Georgia,  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  latter  part  of  this  summer.  Work  continued  on  the  National 
Disease  Laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa,  with  full  completion  of  this  project  not 
scheduled  until  fiscal  year  1961. 

Construction  of  buildings  by  General  Services  Administration  under  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Contract  Program  id  progressing  satisfactorily  and  required  consider¬ 
able  attention  from  this  office  in  working  out  effective  utilization. 

Several  smaller  projects  have  been  completed  and  the  space  occupied.  Of 
these,  the  one  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  housing  the  State  Offices  of  the 
ASC  and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  was  of  greatest  importance  as  it  enabled 
the  Department  to  complete  the  project  of  upgrading  space  for  these  offices. 
Little  progress  was  made,  however,  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
in  the  program  for  the  construction  of  new  Federal  buildings  under  direct 
appropriation;  however,  a  large  number  of  design  contracts  were  entered  into 
and  this  office  provided  the  necessary  information  regarding  the  Depart¬ 
ment'  s  requirements  in  buildings  at  36  locations. 

The  Department's  program  of  improving  and  upgrading  field  space  continued. 

New  leased  buildings  were  constructed  and  occupied  by  consolidated  offices 
in  Berkeley,  California;  Spokane,  Washington  and  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Leases  were  also  executed  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  the 
consolidated  housing  of  State  offices  in  Gainesville,  Florida  and  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  which  are  to  be  occupied  during  the  next  year. 

The  program  for  improving  and  upgrading  space  of  the  Department  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  continued  and  contracts  were  let  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  complete  the  air  conditioning  of  all  office  space  in  the 
South  Agriculture  Building  and  for  the  extension  of  the  chilled  water  lines 
in  the  Administration  Building.  A  design  contract  was  let  to  complete  the 
air  conditioning  design  of  the  South  and  Administration  Buildings.  The  pro¬ 
gram  for  modernization  of  lights,  and  installing  acoustic  ceilings  continued 
in  the  South  Agriculture  Building  in  the  space  on  the  fifth  floor,  first  and 
second  wings.  The  replacement  of  floor  covering  also  continued  in  the  second 
wing.  South  Building  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  Administration  Building. 

The  program  for  modernization  of  Federal  buildings  in  the  field  through 
improved  lighting,  painting,  air  conditioning,  etc.  also  began  to  produce 
results,  more  particularly  in  the  South  and  Middlewest. 

The  most  significant  development  this  year  in  the  field  of  space  management 
was  the  development  of  utilization  guides  for  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  both 
their  State  and  County  offices. 

Realty  Disposals  continued  to  receive  considerable  attention.  Eight 
properties,  costing  $228,940,  were  reported  excess  to  the  Department 
and  272  properties,  costing  $596,251,  were  disposed  of  under  delegated 
authority.  The  Department's  real  property  holdings  as  of  June  30,  1958, 
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totaled  188,352,064.5  acres  of  land  and  the  cost  of  land  and  improvements 
was  approximately  $861,038,000.  The  Department  also  occupied  1,580,002 
square  feet  of  space  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  31,569,501  square  feet  of 
space  in  the  field  as  of  June  30,  1959.  The  increase  of  approximately 
11,000,000  square  feet  in  the  space  occupied  in  the  field  over  1958  results 
primarily  from  the  reporting  for  the  first  time  of  space  in  Government  owned 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Procurement  and  Personal  Property  Management  Services:  Policy  guides  and 
standards  were  developed  for  Department-wide  organization  of  supply  and 
forms  distribution  and  codified  in  the  Administrative  Regulations,  based 
on  studies  over  the  past  two  years  of  the  acquisition,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  equipment,  and  printed  forms  by  agency  field 
offices.  This  supply  organization  policy  is  being  translated  into  a 
positive  action  program,  and  during  the  year  (1)  the  responsibility  for 
acquisition,  storage,  and  distribution  of  office  supplies  was  assigned  to 
one  agency  at  five  separate  field  locations  where  there  is  a  concentration 
of  Agriculture  offices  in  the  same  building,  and  (2)  a  number  of  primary 
Departmental  printed  forms  distribution  points  were  consolidated.  This 
program  of  consolidating  supply  services  is  continuing. 

A  joint  survey  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  was  made  of  their 
purchasing  and  supply  organization  and  operations  and  recommendations  were 
implemented  which  should  provide  for  significant  reductions  in  paperwork 
arid  improved  purchasing  procedures. 

A  staff  member  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sources  of  Supply  and 
Procurement  Methods,  Interagency  Supply  Management  Conference.  A  number  of 
recommendations  of  this  Committee  have  been  adopted  by  appropriate  authority 
and  will  lead  to  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  supply 
operations  throughout  the  Federal  Government,  while  others  are  under 
consideration  as  to  their  adoption t 

A  staff  member  of  the  office  served  as  Chairman  of  an  Inter-Departmental 
Task  Force  Committee  for  improving  the  format,  indexing,  and  distribution 

of  Federal  Supply  Schedules  and  amendments  thereto.  The  report  of  this 
Committee  was  forwarded  to  General  Services  Administration  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  recommendations  contained  therein. 


All  study  groups  of  the  GSA  Task  Force  to  develop  uniform  and  simplified 

procurement  policies  and  procedures  in  the  assigned  areas  in  which  members 
of  this  staff  participated  have,  with  the  exception  of  one  group,  rendered 
final  reports.  Since  their  inception,  staff  members  served  on  10  such 
groups,  and  during  the  past  year  members  served  on  three  groups. 

The  office  coordinated  and  prepared  Department  comments  and  recommendations 
on  twenty- two  proposed  GSA  policy  and  procedure  issuances  in  such  areas  as 
late  bids,  liquidated  damages  in  Government  contracts,  Labor  standards 
provisions  in  construction  contracts,  contract  clauses,  and  standard 
construction  and  supply  contract  forms. 
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Transportation  and  traffic  management  guidance,  assistance,  and  advice  was 
rendered  Department  and  agency  personnel.  The  office  participated  with 
GSA' s  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Service  in  an  analysis  of  traffic 
management  needs  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 

tion  and  assisted  these  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  recommendations  in 
this  area. 

Contract  appeals  procedures  were  established  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  codified  in  the  Administrative  Regulations  to  facilitate  the 
hearing  of  appeals  by  contractors  from  decisions  of  contracting  officers 

on  administrative- type  contracts. 

This  Office  continued  to  coordinate  Department -wide  activities  and  to 
improve  operating  policies  and  methods  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  studies 
of  agency  supply  patterns  to  determine  adequacy  of  management  and  operating 
systems,  (2)  inspection  of  field  offices  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
methods  and  techniques  (25  offices  were  inspected  during  the  year) ,  and 
(3)  implementation  of  procurement  policies  and  procedures  through  revision 
of  the  Administrative  Regulations. 

Administrative  Regulations  were  issued  implementing  the  new  Small  Business 
Act  and  establishing  policy  and  procedure  for  setting  aside  construction 
and  service  contracts  for  exclusive  award  to  Small  Business  concerns. 

The  Office  awarded  25  contracts  for  agencies  of  the  Department;  reviewed 
and  approved  90  research  contracts  for  agency  award;  and  completed  one 
hearing  of  an  appeal  by  a  contractor  under  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
procedure . 

Surveys  of  15  contractors  were  made  by  agencies  and  reviewed  by  the  staff 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination  policy  of  Government 

contracts  and  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Government  Contracts.  A  member  of  the  staff 
participated  with  an  interdepartmental  group  which  developed  the  feasibility 
of  including  the  nondiscrimination  provision  in  Government  bills  of  lading. 
Staff  members  also  participated  in  3  seminars  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  to  train  compliance  officers  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  Federal  Specifications  and  Standards,  cooperative  activities 
with  the  General  Services  Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies 
continued.  In  this  connection,  there  were  submitted  to  the  agencies  for 
review  385  proposed  revisions  of  or  interim  Federal  Specifications  and 
Standards,  and  2  new  specification  projects  were  assigned  to  the  agencies 
for  development.  Also,  40  proposed  Commercial  Standards  and  Simplified 
Practice  Recommendations,  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  were 
coordinated  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Staff  members  served  on  the  GSA  Task  Force  which  developed  the  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations,  a  new  system  for  codification  and  publication 
of  the  procurement  policies  and  procedures  of  the  various  Government 
agencies,  which  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  March  17,  1959. 

Action  was  substantially  completed  on  amending  the  Department  Administrative 
Regulations  to  conform  with  the  new  Federal  Procurement  Regulations. 
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The  Administrative  Regulations  were  revised  to  eliminate  the  recvirement 
for  Board  of  Survey  action  on  unserviceable  property  and  lost,  stolen, 
damaged,  or  destroyed  property  where  no  employee  negligence  is  involved, 
by  placing  this  responsibility  on  prqperty  management  officers. 

The  Department' s  excess  personal  property  pool  achieved  Federal  utilization 
of  40%  (or  $76,144)  of  the  property  received.  The  remainder  was  turned  over 
to  non-Federal  agencies  qualified  to  receive  donable  property. 

This  Office  completed  a  motor  vehicle  utilization  analysis  and  field  survey 
of  Soil  Conservation  Service  field  operations  and  made  certain  recommendations 
for  improving  agency  motor  vehicle  management.  This  Office  participated  with 
the  GSA  on  eleven  motor  pool  studies  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
Department  vehicles  should  be  included  in  proposed  motor  pools. 

Service  Operations:  The  acquisition  of  an  inserting  and  mailing  machine 
in  the  Department' s  Printing  Plant  permitted  the  transition  from  manual 
to  an  automation  process  in  the  collating  and  inserting  of  "Smokey  Bear" 
fire  prevention  packets  and  kits  material.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
a  12-month  period  approximately  1,400,000  pieces  ranging  from  gummed 
stamps  to  a  bookmark  in  the  shape  of  Smokey  Bear  will  be  collated  into 
approximately  200,000  kits  and  inserted  into  envelopes  for  mailing  to  the 
public.  This  machine  has  made  it  possible  for  one  employee  engaged  part- 
time  only  to  process  the  "Smokey  Bear"  requirements,  which  formerly  re¬ 
quired  an  average  of  four  (4)  employees  full  time. 

The  public  demand  for  these  materials  is  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
year.  However,  it  increases  considerably  when  the  program  is  concentrated 
in  a  particular  area  of  the  country  coming  into  its  "fire  season".  It  is 
now  possible  with  this  machine  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  volume  that  might 
occur,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  impairing  the  program's  effect¬ 
iveness  by  delay  in  mailing  the  material  to  the  public. 

Training  Program  for  Foreign  Nationals:  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the 
Department*  s  Printing  Plant  was  visited  by  (6)  foreign  nationals  of 
Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Brazil  as  participants  in  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  Training  Program  for  Foreign  Nationals.  The 
participants  studied  layout,  choice  of  paper,  purchasing  of  raw  materials, 
operational  techniques  of  offset  and  other  reproduction  machines,  bindery 
equipment,  and  relative  advantages  of  various  machines,  general  maintenance 
and  production  and  distribution  of  the  printed  product. 

5.  Administrative  Management 

Through  the  Office  of  Administrative  Management  staff  services  are  provided 
for  general  direction,  leadership,  and  coordination  of  activities  to  improve 
organization,  work  methods,  and  management  functions  in  the  Department. 

Statements  of  accomplishment  and  progress  in  major  areas  of  responsibility 
are  shown  below. 

Management  Improvement.  The  Department's  Management  Improvement  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  and  with 
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staff  assistance  provided  by  Office  of  Administrative  Management,  held  11 
meetings  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  Committee,  in  its  advisory  role, 
considered  such  matters  as  the  following: 

(1)  A  Departmental  training  program,  designed  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  P.L.  85-507,  Government  Employees  Training  Act. 

The  program  is  aimed  to  support  official  activities  of  the 
Department  by  training  needed  to  increase  the  competency  of 
employees  on  the  job,  through  attendance  at  educational 
institutions  or  special  courses  under  Federal  auspices. 

(2)  Evaluation  of  the  Department's  "Training  in  Administrative 
Management"  program,  to  determine  effectiveness  of  methods 
and  the  results  obtained  from  T.A.M.  Institutes  and  Workshops. 

The  Committee  endorsed  plans  for  regional  institutes  and  local 
workshops  to  provide  middle-management  employees  in  the  field 
opportunity  for  improving  their  knowledge  of  administrative 
techniques  and  their  management  skills. 

(3)  Proposed  changes  in  field  library  services.  Prior  to  Depart¬ 
mental  action,  the  Management  Improvement  Committee  was 
advised  of  problems  encountered  in  providing  adequate  library 
services  in  the  field  and  the  alternatives  under  consideration. 
Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1431,  issued  on  June  25,  1959, 
authorized  agency- operated  field  libraries  at  designated  loca¬ 
tions  where  there  were  concentrations  of  employees  engaged  in 
research  activities. 

(4)  Training  in  supervisory  responsibilities.  Recognizing  that 
first- line  supervisors  in  all  agencies  have  a  common  need  for 
basic  skills  in  exercising  similar  responsibilities,  the 
Committee  recommended  development  of  guidance  material  and 
specific  training  courses  by  the  Department  which  could  be 
made  available  for  agency  use. 

(5)  Department  policy  on  house  organs  and  employee  bulletins. 

Through  deliberation  on  policy  issues,  conclusions  were 
reached  concerning  (a)  retention  of  "USDA  -  Employee  News 
Bulletin"  as  a  Department-wide  publication,  (b)  avoidance  of 
agency  "house  organs,"  (c)  approval  of  special  releases  to 
advance  programs  such  as  incentive  awards,  safety,  etc.,  and 
(d)  use  of  Administrators'  Memoranda  or  similar  issuances 
for  employee  communications. 

(6)  Forest  Service  paperwork  survey.  This  was  a  report  on  the 
long-range  program  carried  out  by  the  Forest  Service  to 
analyze  and  improve  its  total  paperwork  operations.  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Forest  Service  Manual  is  one  phase  of  the  program. 

(7)  Utilizing  group  meetings  for  management  improvement  in  Rural 

Electrification  Administration.  This  was  a  report  on  a 
committee  technique  used  in  REA  for  producing  large  numbers 
of  management- improvement  suggestions,  stimulated  and 
refined  through  organized  group  action. 
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Organization.  During  the  past  year,  the  Office  analyzed  and  approved  58 
organizational  charts,  incorporating  significant  changes  in  functional  assign¬ 
ments  and  operating  relationships  of  ten  agencies  of  the  Department .  Major 
changes  were  reported  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Administrative  Issuances .  Complete  regulations  and  policy  guidelines,  govern¬ 
ing  activities  which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Management ,  were  compiled  from  previous  publication  sources  and  published  as 
Title  10  of  the  USDA  Administrative  Regulations.  In  addition,  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  a  systematic  reappraisal  of  all  existing  regulations  and  attend¬ 
ant  publication  techniques,  with  a  view  to  improving  them.  During  the  past 
year  the  Office  also  originated  15  office  memoranda  and  5  Secretary' s  Memo- 
anda  issued  to  agencies  of  the  Department. 

Committee  Management .  A  survey  was  made  of  committees  to  up-date  information 
with  respect  to  their  status  and  classification,  and  central  committee  records 
were  reorganized  for  more  effective  service.  Current  information  is  maintained 
on  (a)  public  advisory  committees,  (b)  inter-departmental  committees,  and 
(c)  departmental  committees. 

Paperwork  Management,  a.  Forms .  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  conduct  a  series  of  Forms  Improvement  Workshops  in 
Department  agencies,  as  an  effective  means  of  reducing  the  volume  of  paperwork 
by  improving  and  eliminating  forms.  Six  orientation  workshops  were  attended 
by  240  of  the  Department's  top  officials.  Twenty-one  operational  workshops 
were  participated  in  by  373  program  and  administrative  personnel.  Additional 
workshops  are  planned  for  employees  in  field  locations. 

This  Office  sponsored  seven  new  Department  (AD)  forms  during  the  year. 

These  forms  were  created  as  working  tools  for  improving  the  preparation  of 
camera  copy,  forwarding  mail,  inventorying  records,  clearing  mapping 
projects,  and  reporting  improvements  resulting  from  records  disposition 
workshops.  Five  of  the  forms  replaced  seven  similar  agency  forms. 

b.  Reports.  As  a  result  of  Department- wide  review  of  reporting  systems  and 
requirements,  called  for  in  Secretary' s  Memorandum  No.  1420,  agencies  sub¬ 
mitted  recommendations  to  this  Office  for  the  discontinuance  or  modification 
of  requirements  affecting  50  external  reports.  These  are  in  process  of 
evaluation  by  appropriate  staff  offices  or  by  central  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  prescribe  the  various  reports. 

c.  Records .  In  addition  to  the  technical  supervision  of  agency  records 
management  activities  throughout  the  Department,  achieved  by  review  and 
analysis  of  agency  records  activities  such  as  acquisitions,  dispositions  and 
holdings,  and  transfers  to  depositories,  and  by  close  operating  contacts, 
assistance  was  given  on  special  records  management  projects.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  a  guide  was  developed  for  use  by 
agency  internal  auditors  in  checking  records  maintenance  and  disposition  at 
field  locations.  Guidance  and  assistance  were  rendered  to  the  Forest  Service 
in  the  development  of  a  Manual-Coordinated  Filing  System.  This  entailed 
approximately  two  and  one-half  months  of  field  travel  to  insure  proper  cor¬ 
relation  at  all  organizational  levels  and  participation  in  training  workshops 
on  the  System.  A  records  disposition  workshop,  developed  by  the  General 
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Services  Administration,  was  presented  to  all  records  officers  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  who,  in  turn,  will  carry  the  program  throughout  their  respective  agency 
and  staff  offices.  Day-to-day  guidance  and  assistance  is  given  to  agencies 
in  improvement  of  filing  systems  and  the  disposition  of  records  under  approved 
disposal  schedules.  During  1959,  the  Office  reviewed  10  records  retention 
and  disposal  schedules  providing  for  appropriate  action  on  177  categories  of 
records  material.  Summary  data  on  USDA  records  holdings  as  of  June  30,  1959, 
are  as  follows: 


Washington, 

D.  C.  Field 

Total 

On  hand  July  1,  1958  . 

(cubic  feet 

of  records) 
772,739 

913,449 

Disposals  during  the  fiscal  year 

16,782 

85,415 

102,197 

Transfers  to  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  during  the 
fiscal  year  . 

23,094 

29,055 

On  hand  June  30,  1959  . 

776,867 

902,912 

Progress  on  Special  Projects.  Specific  areas  to  which  staff  attention  was 
directed  include: 

a.  Survey  of  Archival  Material.  The  Department  Library  found  that  historical 
reference  material  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years,  documenting  administra¬ 
tive  activities  and  program  activities  of  USDA  agencies,  had  imposed  a  heavy 
functional  responsibility  of  questionable  value  to  the  Department.  In  response 
to  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1428,  the  Office  of  Administrative  Management 
collaborated  in  resolving  problems  of  policy  and  procedure.  Based  on  the 
survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  agency  representatives,  the  Director 

of  the  Library  was  relieved  of  archival  responsibilities  through  the  issuance 
of  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1428. 

b.  Field  Library  Services  Studied.  As  the  Department's  programs  have  been 
decentralized,  particularly  in  the  expansion  of  research  facilities,  there 
have  been  difficulties  in  providing  adequate  library  services  in  the  field. 

To  explore  this  situation  the  Office  organized  a  field  survey  in  cooperation 
with  the  Library  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.  The  survey  report 
recommended  agency- administered  field  libraries  in  order  that  library 
services  be  better  integrated  with  agency  program  needs.  Secretary's 
Memorandum  No.  1431  gave  effect  to  the  survey  recommendations  at  designated 
field  locations  where  concentration  of  work  and  research  staff  warrants  on¬ 
site  library  services. 

c.  Official  Mailings  Under  New  Procedure.  Since  1955,  the  Department  has 
paid  for  its  penalty  mail  usage  under  a  simplified  procedure,  using  unit  cost 
rates  and  the  volume  of  penalty  acquisitions  to  determine  total  liability. 
Special  postal  services,  and  regular  mail  over  four  pounds,  were  paid  for  by 
actual  postage  or  fees.  During  the  year  this  Office,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  and  representatives  of  agencies,  studied  a 
plan  already  in  effect  in  a  number  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  for 
obtaining  and  paying  for  all  postal  services  through  the  use  of  a  single 
"Postage  and  Fees  Paid"  indicia.  Details  were  worked  Out  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  Departmental  procedures  were  prepared  for  agency  guidance. 

These  provided  for  retention  of  penalty  acquisitions,  and  the  re- determination 
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of  unit  costs  through  sampling  of  mail  operations,  as  a  basis  for  future 
reimbursement  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  postal  services  received. 

d.  Records  Depository  Space  Curtailed.  Space  available  for  interim  storage 
of  semi-active  files  of  Department  agencies  was  reduced  41%  as  a  result  of 
the  installation  of  air-conditioning  equipment  in  the  South  Building.  The 
contraction  reduces  records  storage  capacity  from  3,500  transfer  cases  to 
5,000  cases.  Through  consolidation  of  the  files  and  disposition  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  of  records,  adjustment  was  made  to  conform  to  the  space 
reassignment  plan.  Future  effort  will  be  made  to  accelerate  direct  transfer 
of  non-current  records  to  the  Federal  Records  Center. 

e.  Paperwork  Surveys.  During  the  year  surveys  were  made  in  three  agencies 

to  evaluate  agency  practices  in  the  handling  of  forms,  reports,  correspondence, 
mail  handling,  and  records.  The  agencies  involved  were  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration,  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service.  The  specialized  areas  are  studied  with  the  following  objectives: 
(1)  to  afford  background  knowledge  for  staff  office  personnel  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  policies,  procedures  and  program  guides;  (2)  to  aid  agency  officials 
in  the  application  of  improved  management  techniques  and  principles;  and 
(3)  to  assure  Department  officials  that  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency 
prevail  and  that  emerging  problems  are  promptly  recognized  for  attention  and 
action. 

f.  Administrative  Regulations.  Editions  of  the  Administrative  Regulations 
of  the  Department  were  published  in  1924,  1933  and  1943.  These  editions  were 
extensively  supplemented  through  numerous  series  of  staff  office  issuances. 

In  1947,  all  permanent  provisions  of  these  various  issuances  were  codified 
into  a  single  body  of  Administrative  Regulations.  In  the  intervening  twelve 
years,  portions  of  the  text  have  been  heavily  supplemented  and  revised,  but 
constant  revision  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Administrative  Regulations 
reflect  changes  in  operating  structures  and  methods  throughout  the  Department 
and  the  Government. 

This  Office  has  initiated  plans  for  continuing  review  of  the  text  of  the 
Regulations,  as  well  as  the  form  and  style  of  publication,  in  order  (1)  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  all  Regulations  in  line  with  current  practices  and 
needs;  (2)  to  provide  regulatory  and  directional  material  to  Department 
users  in  the  most  efficient  form  and  arrangement;  (3)  to  improve  the  written 
style  of  the  Regulations  in  accordance  with  modern  concepts  of  brevity, 
simplicity  and  clarity;  and  (4)  to  provide  similar  guidance  to  agencies  in 
improving  their  issuance  systems. 

g.  ADP  Cooperation  with  Budget  Bureau.  The  Office  of  Administrative 
Management  has  a  primary  responsibility  for  staff  guidance  and  coordination 
of  automatic  data  processing  activities  in  the  Department.  Through  its 
representative  on  the  Interagency  ADP  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  the  Office  participates  in  the  Government' s  objective  of  planning 
and  developing  guidelines  for  the  systematic  exploration  and  adaptation  of 
ADP  throughout  Government.  This  Office's  representative  has  participated  in 
the  development  of  project  and  task  force  objectives  dealing  with  broad 
phases  of  ADP  applications,  such  as  "Multi-Use  of  ADP  Systems."  Departmental 
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agencies  with  large  ADP  installations  are  pioneering  aggressively  in  the 
field  of  multiple-use  and  equipment  utilization,  in  furtherance  of  the 
Department's,  as  well  as  the  Interagency,  ADP  program. 

6.  Regulatory  Hearings  and  Decisions. 

This  activity  includes  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  and  the 
functions  of  the  Judicial  Officer  and  his  staff.  The  Office  of  Heating 
Examiners  holds  hearings,  makes  reports,  recommends  decisions  and  performs 
such  related  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  the  statutory  provisions,  regulations,  and  rules  of  practice  applicable 
to  matters  under  their  jurisdiction.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  hearings 
held  by  the  Hearing  Examiners  under  the  various  acts  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Laws  Involved 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 

Act,  1937  . 

68 

65 

78 

68 

51 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  . 

4 

1 

12 

6 

6 

Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  . 

4 

9 

12 

27 

43 

Perishable  Agricultural 

Commodities  Act  . 

5 

7 

5 

8 

3 

Sugar  Act  . . 

7 

8 

11 

5 

3 

Market  Inspection  of  Farm  Products  . . • 

6 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Federal  Meat  Grading  . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  . 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  1946  . 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Forest  Service  Appeals  . 

- 

- 

- 

3 

8 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  1938  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Tobacco  Inspection  Act  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

94 

93 

121 

120 

122 

While  the  total  number  of  hearings  increased  only  slightly  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  the  number  of  adjudicatory  hearings,  involving  vigorously  contested  and 
complicated  economic,  factual  and  legal  issues,  increased  15%  over  fiscal  year 
1958.  Anti- trust  type  proceedings  against  meat  packers  under  Title  II  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  contributed  to  the  increase.  Among  the 
proceedings  was  a  disciplinary  matter  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  in¬ 
volving  alleged  manipulation  of  cotton  futures  on  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchanges.  The  St.  Paul  Stockyard  rate  hearing  was  completed  during 
the  fiscal  year.  This  proceeding,  the  first  of  its  kind  since  before  World 
War  II,  presented  important  issues  regarding  rate-making  theory  and  philosophy, 
e.g.,  reproduction  at  present  cost  versus  historical  cost  or  prudent  invest¬ 
ment. 

Forest  Service  hearings  under  the  recently  adopted  Departmental  Regulations 
A-10  involving  grazing  privileges  on  the  National  Forests  continued  to 
increase.  During  the  fiscal  year,  four  hearings  were  held  under  a  new 
procedure  to  determine  whether  additional  inspection  service  should  be 
provided  at  tobacco  auction  markets  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  under  the 
Tobacco  Inspection  Act  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 
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The  Judicial  Officer  renders  final  administrative  decisions  in  regulatory 
proceedings  of  a  quasi- judicial  nature.  Except  in  reparation  proceedings 
where  the  Department  is  not  a  party,  exceptions  to  the  hearing  examiner's 
report  may  be  filed  by  any  party  prior  to  the  final  decision. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  decisions  and  orders  issued  under  the  various 
acts  is  as  follows: 


Laws  Involved 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 

Act,  1937  . 

11 

22 

27 

27 

27 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  . 

11 

7 

9 

3 

21 

Grain  Standards  Act  . 

1 

5 

- 

1 

- 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  . 

Perishable  Agricultural 

79 

72 

93 

98 

106 

Commodities  Act  . . 

,  249 

317 

237 

336 

351 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  . 

, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

351 

423 

367 

465 

505 

More  decisions  and  orders  were  issued  this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year 
for  which  records  are  available.  The  number  of  cases  pending  July  1,  1959, 
as  compared  with  July  1,  1958,  shows  an  increase  in  reparation  proceedings 
under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  due  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  filed  during  the  year,  as  reflected 
in  the  following  table: 


1958  1959 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 


Act  .  19  20 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  . . 9  3 

Grain  Standards  Act  .  1  1 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  . . 101  90 

Perishable  Agricultural 

Commodities  Act  .  137  191 

267  305 


In  four  proceedings  under  Section  8c (15) (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act,  provisions  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk  order  were 
involved  including  the  validity  (1)  of  the  extension  of  the  regulated 
marketing  area  to  cover  Northern  New  Jersey  and  (2)  of  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  producer- settlement  fund  on  milk  distributed  in  the  marketing 
area  from  nonpool  milk  plants.  The  decisions  in  these  proceedings 
necessitated  a  careful  review  of  over  15,000  pages  of  testimony  and  222 
exhibits  which  constituted  the  record  upon  which  the  contested  order  was 
promulgated.  The  decisions  upholding  the  protested  order  provisions  are 
now  on  appeal  in  United  States  District  Courts.  Five  other  proceedings 
concerning  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
order  were  disposed  of  by  final  decisions  and  orders,  as  well  as  one 
proceeding  under  the  West  Texas  milk  order  and  one  involving  the  Central 
Mississippi  milk  order. 
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In  a  lengthy  and  important  disciplinary  case  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act,  Fox  DeLuxe  Foods,  Inc. «  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  its  officers  were 
found  to  have  manipulated  egg  futures  prices  and  cash  refrigerator  egg 
prices  in  December  1953  and  January  1956.  The  corporation's  registration 
as  a  futures  commission  merchant  was  revoked  and  the  registrations  of  the 
officers  as  floor  brokers  were  suspended  or  revoked  and  the  trading 
privileges  of  the  respondents  upon  the  contract  markets  under  the  act  were 
suspended.  Sanctions  were  also  imposed  in  six  other  cases  for  manipulation 
of  futures  prices  for  grain  and  potatoes,  for  failure  to  file  reguired 
reports,  for  filing  false  reports  and  for  misuse  of  customers'  funds. 

The  decisions  and  orders  in  disciplinary  proceedings  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  covered  a  wide  range  of  violations  of  the  act.  In  some 
proceedings  packers  were  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  unfair 
practices  as  false  advertising,  altering  meat  grading  certificates  and 
failing  to  pay  for  livestock  purchased.  Most  of  the  cases  dealt  with 
market  agencies  and  dealers  at  stockyards  posted  under  the  act  and 
concerned  unfair  trade  practices  and  failure  to  keep  correct  and  complete 
records.  In  an  interesting  and  strenuously  contested  proceeding, 

In  re  Aikins  et  al . .  an  order  was  entered  against  the  dealers  at  the 
Kansas  City  Stockyards  to  cease  and  desist  from  flipping  coins  among 
themselves,  or  otherwise  establishing  a  priority  system,  for  determining 
the  order  or  "turn"  in  which  they  would  look  at  and  bid  upon  feeder  and 
Stocker  cattle  for  sale  by  market  agencies  at  the  stockyard. 
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(b)  Working  Capital  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 


The  working  capital  fund  is  a  "no-year"  operating  fund  est iblished  by  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000  in  the  1944  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  to 
finance  the  operating  costs  of  certain  centralized  service  operations 
pending  receipt  of  reimbursements  for  such  costs  from  the  agencies  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  services*  Operations  include  duplicating,  photographic, 
art  and  graphics,  motion  picture,  tabulating,  supply.  Library  photo¬ 
copying  services,  and  employee  training  programs  conducted  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Office  of  Information,  and  the  Library.  The  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year 
by  means  of  reimbursements  for  services  performed. 

Statements  reflecting  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  and  expenses 
of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of  June  30>  195 9>  as  veil  as  estimates 
for  i960  and  1961,  are  printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(includes  only  those  amounts  which,  ty  November  30,  1959,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  i960  and  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be 
received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations , 
1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

i960 

Estimated 
Obligations , 
1961 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  from 
Governmental  and  Other  sources: 
Salaries  and  expenses  . 

$39,664 

$33,655 

$33,655 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  estimates  for  1961  continue  the  authority  to  replace,  if  necessary, 
one  automobile  used  by  the  Secretary  and  his  staff. 

As  of  November  30>  1959>  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  owned  only  one  auto¬ 
mobile  which  is  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  three 
vehicles  are  rented  on  an  annual  basis. 

One  of  the  rented  vehicles  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  other  vehicles  are  used  on  official  business  by  the  Under  Secretary, 
the  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  members  of  their  immediate  staffs,  as 
well  as  the  heads  and  other  responsible  officials  of  the  staff  offices 
which  comprise  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 
Purpose  Statement 


The  Office  of  Information  was  established  under  its  present  name  in  1925  as 
a  consolidation  of  functions  formally  organized  as  early  as  1889,  to  coordin¬ 
ate  in  the  Department  the  dissemination  of  information  useful  to  agriculture 
as  directed  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862. 

The  Office  has  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  publications  and 
other  information  policies  and  activities  of  the  Department  including  the 
final  review,  illustrating,  printing  and  distribution  of  publications; 
clearance  and  release  of  press,  radio,  television,  and  magazine  materials; 
maintenance  of  central  files  of  news  and  general  illustration- type  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  exhibits  and  motion  pictures. 
The  Office  publishes  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  Directory,  and  the  Department  List 
of  Publications;  handles  the  details  of  distributing  farmers'  bulletins 
allotted  to  Members  of  Congress;  and  services  letter  and  telephone  requests 
for  general  information  received  in  the  Department.  Under  the  Department's 
Working  Capital  Fund,  the  Office  also  produces  visual  informational  materials, 
such  as  motion  pictures,  exhibits,  art  and  graphics  materials,  and  still 
photographic  work  for  the  Department  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Employment  as  of  November  30,  1959 >  totaled  231.  The  Office  has  no  field 
employees,  except  part-time  or  intermittent  workers  for  seasonal  work  in 
securing  still  photographs  and  for  displaying  exhibits  at  State  fairs  and 
similar  agricultural  activities. 


Appropriated, 

i960 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


Appropriation 


$1,431,665 


$1,478,685 


' 

_ 

•  .. , 

' 

■ 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  . . .  $1,431,665 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . . . . . .  1, 478, 685 

Increase . .  +47,020 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 

To  provide  for  adequate  policy  clearance  and  review  of  processed 

publications  . .  +9,080 

To  institute  a  regionalized  radio  tape  service . . .  +9,080 

For  cataloging  and  distributing  photographs  for  use  by  the  public- 

and  in  Department  publications  .  +22,110 

For  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Lav;  86-382  .  +6,750 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Health  Bene¬ 
fit  Costs 
(P.L. 86-382) 

Other 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Publications  review 
and  distribution  ... 

$686,781 

$685,192 

+$2, 600 

+$9,080  (1) 

$696,872 

2.  Review  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  current 
agricultural 
information  . 

517,403 

517,490 

+2,180 

+9,080  (2) 

528,750 

3.  Review,  preparation 
and  distribution  of 
visual  agricultural 
information  . 

223,801 

228,983 

+1,970 

+22,110  (3) 

253,063 

Subtotal  a/  . 

1,427,985 

1,431,665 

+6,750 

-1-40,270 

1,478,685 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

680 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

-  - 

Total  employee  health 
benefit  costs 
(P.L.  86-382)  . 

r-  -i 

r-  -] 

[+6,750] 

f+270] 

[+7,020] 

Total  available  or 
estimate  . 

1,431,665 

+6,750  (4) 

+40,270 

1,478,685 

Transferred  from  "Con¬ 
servation  reserve 
program,  Commodity 
Stabilization 

Service  . 

Transfer  in  the  1960 
estimates  to  "Sala¬ 
ries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  the 

Secretary"  . 

Total  appropriation  . . 

-74,000 

+4, 600 

1,359,265 

a/  Represents  obligations*  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  vl,395»598»  The  difference 
of  v3k,3Q7  reflects  an  increase  in  inventory  of  publications  consigned  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  distribution,  also  an  adjustment  of  amounts 
obligated  and  actual  expenditures  for  undelivered  orders  at  start  of  year* 
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The  increase  of  $47,020  is  composed  of: 

<1)  An  increase  of  $9,000  to  provide  for  adequate  policy  clearance  and  review 

of  processed  publications. 

Need  for  Increase:  In  administering  the  publications  program  of  the  Department, 
the  Office  of  Information  is  responsible  for  all  review,  printing,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  publications  and  for  answering  approximately  a  million  telephone  and 
mail  inquiries  each  year.  The  Office  of  Information  is  responsible  for  policy 
clearance  and  control  of  publications,  both  printed  and  processed.  In  pursuance 
of  recommendations  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  the  Office 
is  responsible  for  the  clearance  and  control  of  processed  publications  to 
insure  the  most  economical  methods  of  printing  and  duplicating  consistent  with 
requirements  of  size,  time,  distribution,  etc. 

Such  publications  are  issued  in  mimeograph,  offset  or  ditto  form,  rather  than 
printed,  because  of  the  time  element  involved,  number  of  copies  needed  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  other  justifiable  reason.  However,  the  work  covered  by  processed 
publications  is  as  important  as  that  reported  in  printed  form,  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  such  as  preliminary  results  of  agriculture  research, 
soil,  water  and  forestry  conservation,  plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control, 
marketing  research  and  various  types  of  statistics.  Thus,  the  processed  pub¬ 
lications  require  the  same  careful  policy  review  and  control  as  printed  publi¬ 
cations  to  assure  the  most  effective  presentation  of  information  for  the  benefit 
of  farmers,  agricultural  industries,  consumers  and  others  who  want  and  need 
such  information.  In  the  last  few  years,  both  the  Department  and  the  Joint 
Committee  have  stressed  the  need  for  the  Office  of  Information  to  provide  more 
effective  controls  over  processed  publications. 

Within  its  present  funds  the  Office  has  attempted  to  extend  its  review  of 
processed  materials.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  review  only  a  portion 
of  the  output  of  processed  publications.  This  workload  has  increased  to  the 
point  that  additional  funds  are  required  to  provide  adequate  review  of  addi¬ 
tional  processed  publications. 

The  publications  review,  production,  and  distribution  workload  has  increased 
to  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of  the  Department.  The  publications  review 
alone  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  decade.  In  the  early  ’ 50's,  prior  to 
the  bringing  of  processed  publications  under  centralized  review  and  control  to 
assure  economical  quantities  and  methods  of  reproduction,  the  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  for  individual  publications  reviewed  annually  in  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  averaged  well  under  500.  In  the  last  three  fiscal  years  it  has  averaged 
close  to  1,000  annually,  even  though,  as  indicated  above,  much  material  has  not 
yet  been  brought  under  review.  Present  staff  and  resources  are  inadequate  to 
handle  properly  the  current  and  future  workload. 

Plan  of  Work:  The  requested  increase  will  enable  the  Office  of  Information 
to  extend  its  review  of  processed  materials  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing.  It  is  planned  to  conduct  and  extend  this  work  so  that 
it  will  result  in  increased  benefits  to  the  users  of  the  research  and  other_ 
agricultural  information  developed  by  the  Department. 
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Economies  can  be  expected  to  result  from  this  review.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  reproduction  of  processed 
materials  in  uneconomic  quantities.  Review  measures  taken  by  the  Office  of 
Information  to  date  have  saved  significant  amounts. 

Savings  through  improved  review  will  also  accrue  by  reducing  manuscripts  to 
fewer  pages  and  by  fitting  the  number  of  copies  to  actual  need  rather  than 
possible  need  (frequently  not  only  reducing  initial  cost  but  also  avoiding 
obsolescence  and  resultant  waste). 

Processed  publications  will  be  better  presented  and  made  more  readily  usable. 
Often  they  will  be  shortened,  and  organized  for  practical  application. 

More  research  information  will  reach  the  public  and  will  be  distributed  under 
better  distribution  patterns  so  that  it  is  made  available  to  those  persons 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  it. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $9,080  to  institute  a  regionalized  radio  tape  service. 

Need  for  Increase:  Almost  since  the  Department's  radio  work  began,  an  impor¬ 
tant  need  has  been  to  provide  radio  stations  with  the  regionalized  tape  re¬ 
cordings  and  other  material  which  they  request.  This  has  never  been  possible 
with  existing  facilities  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  although  on  a  few 
occasions  such  regionally  important  material  as  spring  vegetable  planting 
guide  materials,  suggestions  for  soil  testing  in  specific  soil  areas,  screw- 
worm  eradication  in  outbreak  areas,  etc.,  have  been  issued. 

The  demands  for  such  service,  which  have  come  from  farmers,  agricultural 
specialists  and  farm  broadcasters,  indicate  that  regionalized  materials 
afford  an  extremely  effective  means  of  giving  farmers,  and  others  interested 
in  agriculture,  information  they  need  on  such  subjects  as  research  findings, 
production  and  marketing  reports  and  prospects,  details  of  Department  pro¬ 
grams  in  conservation  fields,  milk  market  order  programs,  insect  and  pest 
control  activities,  crop  adjustment  and  price  support  programs,  when  they 
need  it  most  --  thus  enhancing  the  essential  work  of  the  Department  in  in¬ 
formation  dissemination. 

However,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  number  of  radio  stations  (from  2,612  in 
1949  to  4,142  in  August  1959),  a  corresponding  increase  in  farm  programming 
in  recent  years,  and  a  changing  pattern  in  radio  broadcasting  emphasizing 
more  local  service  has  taken  place.  Demands  for  regionalized  material  have 
far  exceeded  the  Department's  ability  to  provide  it  with  available  facilities 
and  funds. 

Plan  of  Work;  To  meet  these  demands,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  regionalized 
service  which  will  provide  to  radio  stations  information  materials  adaptable 
to  their  particular  agricultural  areas.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  new 
service  ultimately  would  reach  up  to  approximately  1,000  stations  regularly, 
covering  various  areas  of  the  country. 

As  with  other  tape  recording  services,  the  tapes  would  be  returned  by  the 
radio  stations  and  would  be  available  for  re-use  in  recording  additional 
releases. 
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(3)  An  increase  of  $22.110  to  provide  for  cataloging  and  distributing  photographs 

for  use  by  the  public  and  in  Department  publications. 

Need  for  Increase;  Photographs  have  long  been  recognized  both  in  and  out  of 
Government  as  an  economical  means  of  giving  specific  information.  Often  a 
photograph  of  an  object  is  the  only  thing  that  can  tell  a  story  realistically. 
In  support  of  public  information  media,  these  photographs  must  be  current  and 
reflect  the  present  work  of  the  Department.  They  are  valuable  in  showing  the 
program  and  accomplishments  of  research  work,  the  soil,  water,  and  forest 
conservation  programs  of  the  Department,  etc.  They  are  also  used  extensively 
by  the  writers  of  news  articles,  periodicals,  textbooks  and  encyclopedias. 

During  the  period  1939  to  1956  relatively  few  pictures  suitable  for  use  in 
public  media  were  taken.  The  consolidation  of  the  photographic  services  in 
the  Office  of  Information  in  1954  focused  attention  on  the  fact  that  the 
Department  was  offering  to  the  press  pictures  dating  back  as  far  as  1930  and 
that  equally  out-dated  photographs  were  being  used  in  Department  publica¬ 
tions.  This  brought  innumerable  protests  from  public  information  media  on 
currency  of  the  photo  file. 

The  Office  of  Information,  working  with  the  agencies,  began  a  program  to  add 
at  least  50,000  new  photographs  to  bring  up  to  date  the  centralized  file  of 
Department  photographs „  New  pictures  are  being  added  to  the  files  at  an  in¬ 
creasing  rate  each  year  --  3,000  in  1957,  5,500  in  1958,  6,000  estimated  in 
1959.  As  these  new,  usable  photographs  have  been  made  available  to  the  news 
media  and  general  public  the  number  of  requests  have  become  correspondingly 
greater.  Requests  have  increased  nearly  50  percent  over  the  past  three  years. 

Plan  of  Work;  Specifically,  the  following  work  would  be  undertaken  by  the 
centralized  photographic  library  with  the  requested  increase: 

1.  Catch  up  with  and  keep  current  the  workload  of  titling  and  indexing 
new  photographs  into  the  files  for  availability  in  filling  requests. 

2.  Keep  abreast  of  requests  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  general 
public  for  up-to-date  photographs  on  agricultural  subjects. 

3.  Issue  picture  stories  and  other  photographic  series  on  the  agricultural 
research  work  and  action  programs  of  the  Department  to  provide  better 
service  in  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  public. 

4.  Review  about  75,000  old  photographs  to  eliminate  obsolete  pictures  and 
select  others  of  historical  value  for  retention  in  the  permanent  records 
files. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $6,750  is  required  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs 

under  Public  Law  86-332,  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation 
of  employee  health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Explanatory  Notes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PROJECT  STATEMENT 

(The  following  schedule  reflects  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  obligations  shown  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  project  statement.) 


Project 

1959 

(actual) 

1960 

(estimated) 

1961 

(estimated) 

1.  Publications  review  and  distri- 
bution: 

(a)  Publications  management  . 

$54,876 

$55,000 

$64,320 

(b)  Printing  procurement  . . 

41,813 

42,692 

42,997 

(c)  Inquiries  and  distribution  .... 

295,080 

300,000 

301,929 

(d)  Printing  of  farmers’  bulle¬ 
tins,  reprints  and  lists  . 

275,170 

267,500 

267,500 

(e)  Publications  use  study  . 

19,842 

20,000 

20,126 

Total  . 

686,781 

685,192 

696,872 

2.  Review  and  distribution  of 
current  agricultural  information: 

(a)  Press  service  . 

138,642 

140,260 

141,109 

(b)  Preparation  of  reports  . 

43,760 

43,760 

44,498 

(c)  Radio  and  television  . . 

104,481 

104,470 

114,017 

(d)  Printing  Agriculture 

Yearbook  . 

213,000 

213,000 

213,000 

(e)  Special  informational 

materials  for  programs  in  low- 
income  agricultural  areas  . 

17,520 

16,000 

16,126 

Total  . 

517,403 

517,490 

528,750 

3.  Review,  preparation,  and  distri- 
bution  of  visual  agricultural 

information: 

(a)  Art  and  graphics  . . . 

18,890 

21,150 

21,456 

(b)  Exhibits  service  . . 

67,960 

69,090 

69,872 

(c)  Motion  picture  service  . 

80,811 

80,850 

81,281 

(d)  Photographic  distribution  . 

56,140 

57,893 

80,454 

Total  . . . . 

223,801 

228,983 

253,063 

Unobligated  balance  . 

680 

Total  available  or  estimate  . 

1,428,665 

1,431,665 

1,478,685 

I.  IV. 


' 


. 


■  . .  .• 


.  . 

.. 

• 

' 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  Office  of  Information  functions  as  the  communications 
link  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  farmers ,  organizations ,  and  in¬ 
stitutions  interested  in  agriculture,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  Office 
provides  a  service  to  the  Department  and  its  constituent  agencies — and  to  the 
ultimate  users  of  agricultural  information — by  disseminating  results  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research  and  marketing,  of  trends  in  agricultural  programs  and  policies, 
and  of  other  equally  pertinent  subjects  that  are  essential  to  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Department. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  Office  of  Information  are: 

(1)  Overall  coordination  of  all  information  work  in  the  Department, 

(2)  Final  review  of  all  information  materials  released  to  the  public, 
and 

(3)  Coordination  of  agricultural  information  activities  with  those  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies . 

The  work  of  the  Office  in  disseminating  useful  agricultural  information  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  major  areas : 

Publications  --  Management  of  the  publications  program  (both  printed  or 
otherwise  processed)  of  the  Department,  including  policy  review  and 
clearance,  printing,  and  distribution  to  farmers  and  to  the  public 
generally. 

Current  Information  --  Review  and  issuance  of  press,  radio,  television,  and 
special  reports  materials  in  the  dissemination  of  timely  information 
on  research  and  other  program  activities ;  compilation  and  publication 
of  the  Agriculture  Yearbook,-  and  provides  essential  information  on 
the  Department’s  policies  and  programs  to  USDA  employees  in  Washington 
and  the  field. 

Visual  Information  --  Production,  issuance,  and  coordination  of  use  of 
exhibits,  still  photographs,  art  and  graphics,  and  motion  pictures  in 
disseminating  useful  agricultural  and  consumer  information. 

The  Office  also  cooperates  with  nongovernmental,  industrial,  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  and  sources  on  information  matters  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  Department. 


SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  RECENT  PROGRESS 
Publications 

The  Office  of  Information  is  taking  active  leadership  toward  improving  the 
readability  and  usefulness  of  USDA  publications  for  farmers,  consumers,  and 
other  users  of  agricultural  information.  "Writing  Publications"  workshops  are 
being  held  for  scientists  and  subject-matter  people  to  improve  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  agricultural  reports;  many  publications  have  been  revised 
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and  brought  up  to  date  to  provide  farmers  and  others  with  the  very  latest  in¬ 
formation  and  practices ;  publications  stocks  have  been  kept  current  to  meet 
the  heavy  demand  for  agricultural  information;  and  results  of  studies  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  type  of  publications  farmers  and 
others  need. 


Data  on  Publications  Production  and  Printing. 

Manuscripts  received  (new  and  major  revisions) . 

New  publications  to  the  printer . . . 

Reprints  to  the  printer,  including  slight  revisions.... 

Revisions  to  the  printer . . . . . 

(Revisions  of  popular  publications) . . . . 

Processed  publications  cleared. . . 

Other  processed  materials  reviewed . 

Issues  of  major  periodicals  reviewed  and/or  published.. 
Printing  orders  processed . . . . . 


1958 

1959 

575 

542 

526 

499 

424 

383 

4l 

56 

(32) 

(25) 

263 

255 

244 

266 

172 

172 

4,042 

3,305 

Data  on  Publications  Handled.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  copies  of  pub¬ 
lications  distributed  by  the  Office  during  fiscal  year  1958  and  1959  and 
estimated  for  i960  and  1961  is  as  follows : 


Copies  of  All  Publications 


1958 

1959 

i960 

1961 

Total  stocks  of  all  publications 

at  beginning  of  year . 

8,926,910 

9,225,500 

12,096,395 

12,000,000 

New  publications  printed . 

31,483,000 

23,268,402 

28,000,000 

28,000,000 

Reprints  printed . . 

11,146,158 

13,380,728 

11,903,605 

12,000,000 

Total  available . 

51,561,068 

46, 37^,630 

52,000,000 

52,000,000 

Stocks  at  end  of  year . 

9,225,500 

12,096,395 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

Total  distribution . . 

Copies 

Total  stocks  of  all  bulletins 

**2,335,5 6t> 

of  Farmers ’ 

34,273,235 

Bulletins 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

6,800,00#] 

at  beginning  of  year . . 

4,761,037 

4,243,309 

6,805,584 

New  bulletins  printed . 

1,630,000 

2,955,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Reprints  printed . . 

7,017,800 

8,519,300 

7,994,416 

8,000,000 

Total  available . . . 

13,408,837 

15,713,109 

16,800,000 

6,8007000 

16,800,000 

Stocks  at  end  of  year . 

4,243,809 

6,805,584 

7,300,000 

Total  distribution.... . 

9,165,028 

0,912,52* 

10,000,000 

9,500,000 

Mailing  Lists.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Office 

in  maintaining  the 

central  mailing  list  index  and  of  supervising  the  mailing  list  activities  of  the 
Department  are  reflected  in  the  following  data: 

Names  included  on 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

index  on  June  30 . . . . . 

3987881 

393,359 

395,000  397,000 

Mailing  lists  in  index. 

1,174 

1,203 

1,210 

1,210 

Mailing  lists  revised. . 
Workload  Items: 

68 

120 

125 

125 

Additions  to  lists... 

43,430 

49,017 

50,000 

50,000 

Names  or  addresses 

changed . . 

24,603 

33,659 

33,000 

33,000 

Names  or  addresses 

dropped. . . 

Total  workload  items. 


40,706 

108,739 


54,539 

13^215 


48,359 


131,359 


48,000 

131,000 
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Improved  Printing  Management.  By  handling  orders  from  USDA  agencies  for 
tabulating  forms  directly  with  commercial  printing  companies ,  the  Office 
saves  agencies  over  $18,000  by  eliminating  handling  charges  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  by  improving  specifications  for  other  printing  and  trans¬ 
portation  . 

Publications  Research.  The  Office  continued  its  research  study  to  find 
ways  to  improve  the  publications  of  the  Department:  (l)  The  first  phase  of 
a  graph  comprehension  study  was  completed  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (2)  Field  work  and  tabulations  were  completed 
on  trials  of  five  methods  of  determining  publications  needs ;  analysis  of  the 
data  is  being  completed  and  comparison  of  the  five  methods  is  in  process. 

(3)  Field  work  and  tabulation  were  completed  on  a  study  of  audience  prefer¬ 
ence  for  two  forms  of  publications  on  plants  poisonous  to  Western  livestock. 

(M  A  project  was  approved  for  trials  of  six  methods  of  getting  audience 
reaction  to  a  publication  while  it  is  still  in  manuscript  and  before  printing. 
(5)  A  representative  of  the  Office  assisted  with  the  development  of  a  re¬ 
gional  communications  research  project  proposal  in  the  Northeast  States.  The 
Office  cooperated  with  editors  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  project  to  study  the  effectiveness  of  newsletters  published  regularly 
by  subject  matter  specialists  at  the  University. 

A  study  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  USDA  exhibit  at  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  December  1958  to  determine  the  types  of 
information  and  publications  requested  by  visitors.  Of  the  nearly  800  people 
passing  the  exhibit  per  hour,  about  10  percent  requested  publications.  About 
two  persons  in  three  who  took  publications  were  farm  residents,  one  in  four 
was  a  city  person,  and  one  in  10  was  a  suburbanite.  The  demand  was  heavy  for 
food  publications.  A  total  of  46,670  copies  of  9^  USDA  publications  were 
requested  and  distributed  during  the  livestock  show. 

Publications  Workshops .  The  Office  helped  initiate,  plan,  and  participated 
in  a  series  of  writing  workshops,  conducted  in  USDA  agencies,  to  improve 
manuscripts  and  reports  presented  for  publication.  During  the  past  year  work¬ 
shops  were  held  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  the  Federal  Extension  Service.  Both  Washington  and  field  em¬ 
ployees  were  in  attendance  at  these  training  sessions. 

New  Publications  Inventory  Use.  State  and  county  extension  staffs  made 
growing  use  of  the  inventory  list  of  new  publications  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  inventory  list  is  designed  to  aid  county  agents  and  other 
extension  workers  in  stocking  the  new  and  revised  publications  for  use  of 
farmers  and  others  requesting  agricultural  and  consumer  information  through 
their  offices.  The  extension  staffs  also  use  the  list  as  a  guide  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  obsolete  and  useless  bulletins. 

Revised  List  of  Popular  Publications.  The  revised  edition  of  Popular 
Publications  for  the  Farmer  and  Homemaker,  was  arranged  for  ea^isr 
reference  use  with  an  alphabetical  rather  than  a  numerical  listing  under  the 
different  subject  headings. 
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Revised  USDA  Directory*  The  1959  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Organization 
and  Field  Activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  made  more  serviceable 
by  including  the  county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Committee 
offices . 

Cataloging  Test  of  USDA  Publications.  The  Office  of  Information  cooperated 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Department  Library  in  a  Cataloging  in  Source 
test  of  100  selected  Department  publications.  Before  these  publications  were 
printed,  librarians  prepared  descriptive  references  and  assigned  Library  of 
Congress  card  numbers,  which  later  appeared  in  the  publications  themselves. 

Records  were  kept  to  evaluate  the  feasability  of  cataloging  USDA  publications 
in  this  way.  The  staffs  of  other  USDA  agencies  also  assisted  the  cataloging 
project. 

Review  and  Distribution  of  Current  Agricultural  Information 

Widespread  interest  in  agricultural  subject  matter  by  farmers,  consumers,  and 
the  general  public  was  evidenced  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  Office's  i 

current  information  program  in  fiscal  year  1959*  Requests  for  information  were 
made  by  letters,  telephone,  in-person,  and  by  contacts  with  representatives  of 
the  press,  radio,  television,  and  other  media.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
in  the  effective  coordination  of  information  activities  on  programs  and  problems 
of  interagency  interest,  such  as  (l)  special  food  promotion  activities  to  encour¬ 
age  greater  consumption  of  perishable  products  in  temporary  surplus,  of  which 
promotion  drives  on  eggs  and  sweet  corn  were  outstanding  examples,  (2)  commodity 
adjustment  programs  and  referenda,  (3)  the  fourth  annual  Farm-City  Week, 

(4)  Farm  Safety  Week,  and  (5)  June  Dairy  Month. 

Press  Releases  and  Special  Reports.  The  Office  is  responsible  for  editing, 
clearing,  processing,  and  distributing  the  Department's  press  releases  and  for 
distributing  special  reports.  A  total  of  3;6/l  releases  and  reports  were  issued 
during  1959;  slightly  above  the  1958  total.  A  Daily  Summary  of  press  releases 
and  periodic  reports  goes  to  about  4,200  persons.  This  summary  is  an  economical 
way  of  filling  general  requests  for  current  agricultural  information.  The 
weekly  release  service,  Food  and  Home  Motes,  continues  to  serve  as  a  key  source  of( 
agricultural  information  for  women's  editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  radio 
and  television  program  directors,  free  lance  writers,  State  extension  editors,  and 
home  economics  and  consumer  education  specialists .  Food  and  Home  Notes  report 
research  or  other  Department  activities  of  interest  to  both  rural  and  urban 
families,  and  are  circulated  to  about  4,050  persons  requesting  them.  This  Is  an 
increase  of  950  since  fiscal  year  1958*  Through  the  USDA  Farm  Paper  Letter,  the 
Office  continues  highlighting  agricultural  developments  and  USDA  activities  for 
about  450  farm  magazine  and  newspaper  editors.  Upon  request,  editors  are  fur¬ 
nished  copies  of  articles  and  reports,  especially  in  the  research  field,  before 
the  information  is  sent  to  other  media.  This  provides  them  with  the  opportunity 
of  releasing  important  agricultural  information  on  a  more  even  time  basis  with 
other  media. 

Hews  for  State  Release.  Department  releases  that  may  be  useful  for  local 
and  regional  adaptation  are  supplied  10  days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  date  to  State  extension  editors  in  the  States  where  the  information  applies. 
This  service  permits  the  editors  time  to  make  adaptations  for  local  application 
and  release  simultaneously  with  the  national  release  date.  This  service  provides 
wider  dissemination  of  information  useful  to  farmers  and  others. 
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Great  Plains  Information*  The  Office  in  cooperation  with  USDA  agencies 
and  the  State  extension  services  prepared  and  distributed  a  variety  of  Great 
Plains  educational  materials  for  press ,  radio,  and  television  throughout  the 
10 -State  region.  "Protect  Your  Land  and  Your  Future"  was  used  as  a  connecting 
theme  for  these  materials:  it  emphasized  the  objectives  of  the  Great  Plains 
Program- -proper  land  use  and  management ,  the  return  of  easily  eroded  cropland 
to  grass ,  and  preparations  needed  to  continue  profitable  farming  during  ex¬ 
tended  droughts.  A  motion  picture  based  on  the  theme  was  designed  to  give 
a  before -and-af ter  report  on  farms  and  ranches  being  aided  and  improved  through 
the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program.  This  work  is  financed  under  an  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  Office  of  Information  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Great  Plains 
Program. 

Soil  Bank  Information.  In  providing  centralized  direction  of  Conservation 
Reserve  information  activities ,  the  Office  helped  to  develop  an  information 
program  which  contributed  materially  to  the  inclusion  of  about  12  million 
additional  acres  in  the  1959  program ,  and  which  brought  the  national  total  to 
22.4  million  acres.  All  established  channels  to  press,  radio,  and  television 
outlets  were  fully  used.  The  Office  produced  a  6-minute  motion  picture  which 
was  telecast  widely  during  September  1958  and  again  was  offered  to  stations 
during  the  sign-up  period  in  1959.  More  than  60  stations  throughout  the 
country  requested  and  telecast  the  film.  A  one-minute  television  film  spot 
was  widely  distributed,  as  was  a  series  of  taped  programs  for  radio  broadcast. 
This  work  is  financed  under  an  allotment  to  the  Office  of  Information  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program. 

Rural  Development  Program  Information.  The  Office  cooperated  with  all 
information  media,  including  daily  periodicals,  magazines,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision,  in  releasing  information  on  the  Rural  Development  Program.  Special 
reports  and  brochures  were  prepared  as  aids  for  information  release  and 
assistance  to  local  rural  development  committees  and  workers.  Most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  included  reports  on  the  National  Rural  Development  Conference 
held  in  June  1958,  a  detailed  review  of  governmental  and  other  services  useful 
in  area  economic  development,  a  survey  of  U.  S.  programs  affecting  low-income 
rural  people,  and  the  Secretary's  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Rural  Development 
Program.  The  Rural  Development  Program  News  was  continued  and  five  additional 
publications  in  the  Rural  Resource  Leaflet  series  designed  to  stimulate  more 
effective  use  of  governmental  and  other  services  in  local  development  were 
issued. 

Yearbook  of  Agriculture .  The  1959  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  FOOD,  with 
738  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  presents  many  aspects  of  food  and  good 
nutrition — food  energy,  calories,  protein,  amino  acids,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
vitamins,  and  minerals;  food  and  health;  recommended  allowances  for  individuals; 
needs  of  different  age  groups;  quality  in  food;  preparation;  costs;  food  habits 
and  trends;  domestic  and  international  food  programs  and  future  needs.  Written 
in  nontechnical  language  by  72  authorities  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
other  Federal  Departments,  and  colleges,  FOOD  has  great  value  to  homemakers, 
farmers,  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  who  need  unbiased,  up-to-date 
information  on  this  highly  important  subject.  Indications  are  that  FOOD  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  widely-used  yearbooks  the  Department  has  issued. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  i960  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  and  is  expected  to 
be  published  in  the  fall  of  i960. 
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Radio  and  Television  Activities*  The  Office  of  Information  works  with  the 
Land -Grant  Colleges,  the  Rational  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  Rational 
Association  of  Television  and  Radio  Farm  Directors,  the  Rational  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  the  Radio  and  Television  Rews  Directors  Association, 
and  other  groups  in  planning  and  developing  materials  on  USDA  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  reach  the  largest  radio  and  television  audiences  and  he 
of  most  benefit  to  American  agriculture.  Broadcast  outlets  continue  to  increase 
with  a  total  of  4,153  radio  stations  (AM,  FM  commercial  and  educational)  and 
609  television  stations  (VHF,  UHF  commercial  and  educational)  on  the  air  as  of 
June  30 >  1959 according  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

The  Office  continues  to  cooperate  with  the  Rational  Broadcasting  Company  radio 
network  in  the  production  of  the  weekly  Rational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  including 
special  features  from  the  Department  on  each  broadcast.  The  Office  also 
cooperates  with  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  radio  network  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Farmer  program  each  week.  Since  early  1954,  the  planning 
and  gathering  of  material  for  this  program  has  been  done  entirely  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  radio  and  television  staff.  The  Department  continues  cooperation  with 
television  networks  in  the  production  of  programs  featuring  USDA  officials  and 
special  activities.  For  seven  months  in  1959  p  a  weekly  TV  network  news  program 
on  the  television  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  made  regular  use 
of  information  and  visuals  provided  by  this  office.  This  is  one  type  of  service 
provided  networks  on  a  routine  basis. 

Television  Broadcasting.  Expansions  in  television  broadcasting  have  brought 
stepped-up  requests  from  individual  stations  seeking  guests,  visual  materials, 
and  information  for  farm  and  consumer  broadcasts.  The  number  of  outlets  request¬ 
ing  the  Department's  farm  television  package  service  increased  from  an  average 
of  150  per  package  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  190  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1959*  The  monthly  consumer  television  package  service  dealing  with  consumer 
information,  plentiful  foods  items,  and  other  timely  homemaker  topics  goes  to 
approximately  195  outlets  requesting  it.  A  new  service,  Research  Roundup,  was 
inaugurated  in  January  1959  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
Single  picture  stories  of  USDA  research  accomplishments  are  released  to  television 
stations  at  the  rate  of  four  per  week.  While  aimed  at  general  news  programs, 
they  also  are  widely  used  by  farm  program  telecasters.  Over  200  stations  are 
using  this  service. 

Radio  Tape  Service.  Changes  in  the  pattern  of  radio  programming  have  in¬ 
creased  the  demands  for  tape-recorded  interviews  with  Department  officials  and 
scientists,  and  for  special  information  to  fill  regional  needs.  The  weekly 
AGRI-TAPE  radio  package  service  goes  to  approximately  9°  users  with  further 
duplication  and  distribution  in  the  States.  In  addition,  a  tape-recording 
library  service  makes  additional  subjects  available  upon  request.  The  Office 
has  experimented  with  providing  occasional  regional  tape  service  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  spring  planting  guides.  All  tape  recording  services  are  conducted 
on  a  tape -return  plan. 

Service  to  Individual  Stations.  The  weekly  RFD  Letter,  requested  by  460 
farm  broadcasters,  continues  to  provide  news  and  background  material  for  persons 
in  broadcasting , and  related  fields.  The  Office  has  taken  over  distribution  of 
the  weekly  quarter-hour  radio  program,  Agriculture  USA,  for  several  years 
distributed  by  the  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service. 
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Review,  Preparation,  and.  Distribution  of  Visual  Agricultural  Information 

The  Office  continues  to  assist  agencies  in  planning  and  presenting  effective 
visuals  on  the  Department’s  programs  and  activities.  This  is  accomplished 
through  coordination,  production,  and  distribution  of  visual  information  for 
farmers,  consumers,  and  others.  The  Office  provided  leadership  in  the  Seventh 
Annual  USDA  Visual  Workshop  participated  in  by  representatives  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  private  firms,  to  exchange  ideas 
and  develop  new  methods  of  presenting  agricultural  information  more  effectively. 

Art  and  Graphic  Services.  Emphasis  on  visuals  for  depicting  agricultural 
information  was  reflected  in  the  increased  activity  of  the  art  and  graphic 
services  in  illustrating  Department  publications,  preparing  charts  and  graphs, 
and  in  other  important  ways.  Design  assistance  was  provided  for  the  Forest 
Conservation  stamp  and  the  Soil  Conservation  stamp,  which  were  favorably 
received  by  farmers  and  the  general  public.  Assistance  was  also  provided  for 
publications  such  as  Look  To  Your  Timber,  America,  a  survey  of  the  Nation’s 
forest  resources  with  implications  for  the  future.  Many  visuals  were  prepared 
for  television  in  connection  with  programs  dealing  with  the  Great  Plains, 
Plentiful  Foods,  Soil  Bank,  and  others. 

Exhibits  Activities.  Exhibits  provided  an  effective  means  of  getting  use¬ 
ful  information  to  farmers,  consumers,  and  others  on  research  results  and  other 
program  activities.  The  Office  continued  its  efforts  to  improve  the  exhibits 
program  through  coordination  of  the  planning,  production,  and  distribution  of 
agency  and  Department  exhibits  materials.  The  demand  for  these  services  and 
exhibit  materials  continued  to  increase  during  the  1959  fiscal  year  as  shown  in 
the  following  comparison  with  similar  data  for  the  two  preceding  years: 


195? 

1958 

1959 

New  exhibits  produced . 

29 

53 

Exhibits  renovated . . . 

..  153 

222 

210 

3-D  visual  aids  produced . 

Exhibit  showings  arranged  by  USDA 

40 

51 

and  State  extension  services ....... 

250 

266 

Exhibit  showings  in  D.  C.  area . 

63 

71 

Some  of  the  exhibits  featured  during  the  year  included: 

JAPANESE  BEETLE  —  A  new  exhibit  for  initial  display  at  the  National 
Capital  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WATER  FOR  TOMORROW  —  Displayed  at  the  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo., 
in  connection  with  Colorado's  "Rush  to  the  Rockies"  celebration. 

BEEF  CATTLE  (GENETICS)  AND  BRUCELLOSIS  ERADICATION  --  Were  shown  at 
the  National  Western  Stock  Show,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  Department's 
presentation  at  this  occasion  also  included  a  publications  feature  from 
which  12,800  publications  on  various  subjects  were  distributed. 
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SNOW  SURVEY  —  Sponsored  by  SCS  and  displayed  at  the  American 
Meteorological  Society  meetings  in  New  York  City. 

PLANT  INTRODUCTION  —  A  new  exhibit  first  shown  at  the  World  Flower 
Show,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GENETICS  —  Seven  exhibits  were  produced  for  initial  display  at  the 
10th  International  Congress  of  Genetics,  Montreal,  Canada.  The  exhibit 
titles  were  Poultry,  Beef  Crttle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Swine,  Sheep,  Crops 
Research,  and  Forestry. 

PHYTOPATHOLOGY  --  Five  exhibits  were  produced  for  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences  held  at  Indiana  State 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  The  titles  of  these  exhibits  were 
Forestry,  Witchweed,  Marketing  Research,  Crops  Research,  and  Plant 
Quarantine . 

UTILIZATION  RESEARCH  —  Six  exhibits  were  produced  and  displayed  in 
the  Patio  of  the  Department's  Administration  Building,  two  State  fairs, 
and  at  the  Southern  Utilization  Research  Laboratory,  New  Orleans. 

11th  REGIONAL  4-H  CLUB  CAMP  AT  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.— 
The  following  exhibits  were  displayed  at  this  occasion  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  17  State  extension  services : 

THE  EFFICIENT  COW 

EGG  FACTORY 

PASTURE 

PASTURE  RESPONDS  TO  FERTILIZER 

ANIMATED  MODEL  OF  SMOKEY  BEAR 

ARE  YOU  IN  THE  4-H  PICTURE 

Motion  Picture  Activities.  Greater  emphasis  was  given  to  promotion  of 
Department  films,  particularly  their  use  by  television  stations.  A  comparison 
of  films  produced  for  agencies  of  the  Department  for  195$  and  1959  follows: 

195$  1959 


Full-length  productions  (16-30  minutes) .  10  13 

Short  productions  ( 7  -15  min . ) .  lo  l6 

TV  packages  (3-7  minutes) . 22  11 

TV  spots  (less  than  3  min.) . . .  19  17 


Among  the  motion  pictures  produced  and  distributed  for  the  Department  during 
fiscal  year  1959  were: 

FIRE  AMT  ON  TRIAL  —  The  imported  fire  ant  is  a  painfully  annoying 
and  destructive  pest  in  at  least  eight  Southern  States.  The  picture 
shows  the  life  cycle  of  the  pest,  dramatizes  its  effect  on  humans, 
livestock  and  crops,  and  depicts  control  measures. 
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THE  FOREST  SERVICE  ENGINEER,  BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  RESEARCH,  and 
THE  FEDERAL  VETERINARIAN  IN  AGRICULTURE— Depict  three  of  the  many  re¬ 
warding  career  fields  in  agriculture — engineering,  home  economics,  and 
veterinary  medicine. 

A  LOOK  AT  SOVIET  AGRICULTURE --This  film  is  a  motion  picture  report 
of  Russian  agriculture  as  seen  by  the  agricultural  economics  team  of 
USDA  scientists  during  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  fall  of  1959* 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  MEDFLY — USDA  cooperated  with  the  State  of 
Florida  in  1956-1958  to  control  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  infestation  of 
the  citrus  area.  The  film  depicts  the  life  cycle  of  the  pest,  portrays 
the  damage  it  causes,  and  dramatizes  the  successful  eradication  campaign. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  PAYS  OFF — This  motion  picture  illustrates  the 
varied  and  important  marketing  research  work  of  the  Department  and 
illustrates  three  new  developments  resulting  from  this  research — modern 
terminal  market  facilities ,  polyethylene  liners  for  apples,  and  aeration 
for  grain. 

THE  PRESIDENT  PLANTS  A  TREE— Over  the  years^the  succeeding  Chief 
Executives  have  planted  trees  about  the  White  House  grounds.  In  this 
film  President  Eisenhower  plants  a  small  black  walnut.  A  pictorial  tour 
of  the  ground  shows  several  other  trees  planted  by  other  presidents  re¬ 
presenting  various  periods  in  the  country's  history. 

A  TREE  IS  BORN — Opening  with  time  lapse  photography  showing  the 
bursting  of  the  seed  and  first  shoots  of  a  young  tree,  the  film  depicts 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  in  developing  special  types  of  trees  for 
special  purposes. 

AT  HOME  WITH  WOOD — This  film  and  its  previously  produced  companion, 

A  PIECE  OF  WOOD,  portray  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  the 
research  and  development  of  new  and  better  uses  for  wood  and  wood  products. 

PREVENTING  WIND  EROSION  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS— In  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  the  Department  produced  and  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains  a  series  of  six  short  how-to-do-it  films 
for  use  by  specialists  and  county  agents  in  helping  farmers  make  the  most 
out  of  their  land.  The  subtitles  of  these  films  are:  Economic  Problems, 
Stubble  Mulch  Farming,  Tillage  Practices,  Tree  Wind  Breaks,  Planting 
Grasses,  and  Range  Grazing  Practices . 

Still  Photographic  Activities — The  Office  continued  to  help  USDA  agencies 
and  others  in  the  effective  use  of  photographs  and  related  materials  in  the 
information  and  education  work  of  the  Department,  and  to  maintain  the  central 
photographic  file  of  all  news  and  general  illustration  photographs  and  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  Department.  The  following  comparison  shows  the  increase  in 
photographic  work  for  the  agencies  of  the  Department: 

1957  1958  1959 


Negatives .  5,200  9,200  9,800 

Prints  produced .  115,000  126,000  140,000 

2x2  slides .  --  50,000  90,000 

Cotton  standards .  8,553  9,850  10,600 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1959  *  "the  Department  issued  the  following  picture  aids 
designed  for  use  by  the  news  media  outlets  and  others  to  tell  the  story  of 
agriculture : 


Picture  Stories.  A  series  of  pictures  on  one  subject  with  brief  text: 
GOOD  SILAGE  FROM  BUNKER  SI1D3 

EASTERN  UTILIZATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION 
DAIRY  HERD  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  RECORDS  PAY 
3 -WAY  CHEMICAL  ADVANCE  AGAINST  INSECT  PESTS 
STORY  OF  PROGRESS :  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  IN  1956 
ATOMS  VS.  THE  SCREWWORM  NO.  2  PROGRESS  REPORT 
PROVING  GROUND  FOR  WEAPONS  AGAINST  FIRE  ANT 

Photo  Series.  A  series  of  pictures  with  captions  on  timely  subjects: 

DUCK  PROCESSING 

CHAINSTORE  WAREHOUSE  MEAT  OPERATION 

SUPPLYING  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA  WITH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
PREPARING  FOOD  FOR  SCHOOL  LUNCHES,  NEW  YORK 
FROZEN  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

FLUID  MILK  DISTRIBUTION  IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

STORING  CORN  FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL 

TRUCKS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

US DA  SALUTES  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

LAKE  CALUMET  HAREOR  --  CHICAGO'S  WELCOME  ...  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

PIGGYBACK  TRUCK-RAIL  SERVICE 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PARTICIPATION,  RYE,  N.Y. 

PROCESSING  READY-TO-COOK  FRYER  CHICKENS 
■  PROCESSING  TURKEYS ;  CALIFORNIA 

FIELD  PACKING  AND  VACUUM  COOLING  OF  LETTUCE 

PROCESSING  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  FREEZING 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TEE  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 

MARKETING  RESEARCH— BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

HARVESTING  FLORIDA  SWEET  CORN 

HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 

PREPARING  FLORIDA-GROWN  POTATOES  FOR  MARKET 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  BOOSTS  MILK  CONSUMPTION  IN  SUMMER  CAMPS 

MARKETING  GEORGIA  WATERMELONS 

MARKETING  GUM  NAVAL  STORES 

RICE  HARVESTING,  INSPECTION,  MARKET  NEWS,  MILLING  AND  PACKAGING 
INSECT  CONTROL  ON  STORED  PRODUCTS 

HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING  PEACHES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA 

MARKETING  FLORIDA  CITRUS 

GRAIN  INSPECTION  AND  GRADING 

MARKETING  FLORIDA  TRUCK  CROPS 

COTTON  MARKETING 

Filmstrips .  Designed  for  use  in  teaching  better  farm  and  home  practices 

FOOD  FOR  FITNESS 
SCOPE  REPORT 

PROTECT  FROZEN  FOODS  FROM  TEMPERATURE  DAMAGE 
OUTLOOK  CHARTS  —  1959 
HOME  DEMONSTRATION  MEMBERSHIP  STUDIES 
CHILDREN  IN  TEE  KITCHEN 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959,  were  actually 
received  or  programmed  for  1960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is 
performed  on  a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their 
benefit,  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  most  cases.) 


Item 


Obligations, 


Estimated  :  Estimated 
Obligations, : Obligations, 


1959 


1960 


1961 


Allotments  from: 

Acreage  Reserve  Program,  Commodity 

Stabilization  Service  -  For  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  in  connection 
with  the  acreage  reserve 
program  . . 


$13,343 


Conservation  Reserve  Program,  Com¬ 

modity  Stabilization  Service  -  For 
dissemination  of  information  in 
connection  with  the  conservation 
reserve  program  . . 


8, 656 


$8,900 


$9,000 


Great  Plains  Conservation  Program, 

Soil  Conservation  Service  -  For  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Great  Plains  con¬ 
servation  program  •••*••«••« •«eo«.» 


27.762 


20,600 


20.600 


Total,  Allotments  . 

Allocation  from  International 

Cooperation  Administration: 
Training  services  and  technical 
consultation . . . 


49.761 


29.500 


29.600 


17,217 


26, 600 


Operation  of  ICA  film  library  . 

Total,  International  Cooperation 
Administration  . . 

Trust  Funds: 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Funds  deposited  by  cooperators  for 
preparation  and  distribution  of 
exhibits  and  motion  pictures  .... 
Obligations  under  Reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Salaries  and  Expenses . . 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS  . 


13.000 

30.217 


10.000 

36. 600 


613 


93.833 

174.424 

.■MC'iir-afcwrTrrs 


21,000 


91.000 


178, 100 


91,000 


120,600 


■ 


‘ 
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LIBRARY 

Purpose  Statement 


Function:  The  Library,  pursuant  to  the  Department's  Organic  Act  of  1862, 
and  under  delegation  from  the  Secretary,  "procures  and  preserves  all  in¬ 
formation  concerning  agriculture  which  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  books 
.  .  . Under  the  Act  establishing  the  Department,  the  Library  also 
serves  as  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

Activities:  The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public,  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  world  that  is  contained  in  pub¬ 
lished  literature.  This  reduces  duplication  of  effort  and  avoids  wasted 
time  by  enabling  scientists  and  administrators  to  know  what  has  been  done 
previously  in  their  fields.  In  pursuance  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  Library 
collects  current  and  historical  published  material  and  organizes  it  for 
maximum  service  to  the  Department  and  to  the  public  through  reference 
services,  loans  of  publications,  bibliographical  services,  and  photo - 
reproductions  of  library  material.  It  issues  a  monthly  Bibliography  of 
Agriculture  in  which  is  listed  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  world. 

The  book  collection  approximates  1,165,000  volumes. 

Organization:  The  Library  serves  as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  addition  has  operating  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  library  and 
bibliographical  services . 

On  November  30,  1959 >  the  Library  had  ihk  employees  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
Washington  area* 


Appropriated, 

I960 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


Appropriation 


$900,000 


$895,660 


•  ■  >  ..  ■  : 

■ 

X  '  i:  .  h  ' '  ®  ■  •  ■  '  i  ■ 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  . .  $900,000 

Activities  transferred  in  1961  estimates,  for  the  financing  of 
certain  field  library  services,  to: 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  Research  Service"  .  -49,100 

"Forest  protection  and  utilization.  Forest  Service"  .  -19 ,000 

Base  for  1961  . . . .  831,900 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  .  895 ,660 

Increase  . . . ...... .  /63,760 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES 


For  (a)  processing  gift  and  exchange  material  and  making  it  available 
for  use,  (b)  improving  bibliographic  service,  and  (c)  providing 

for  additional  purchases  of  publications  . . 

For  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86~382 


•  •  •  •  • 


/56 ,880 
/6 ,880 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 


1959 


1960 

(estimated) 


Increase 


Health  Bene¬ 
fit  Costs 
(P  .L. 86-382) 


Other 


1961 

(estimated) 


1.  Agricultural  li¬ 
brary  services: 

a.  General  library 

services  . 

b.  Specialized  serv¬ 
ices  to  research 

Subtotal  a/  ... 
Unobligated  balance 
|Cotal  Health  Benefit 
Costs  (P.L.  86-382) 
Total  available  or 
estimate  . 

Transferred  in  1961 
estimates  to: 

"Forest  protection 
and  utilization. 
Forest  Service” .... 
"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Agricultur¬ 
al  Research  Service” 
Transferred  from  "Con¬ 
servation  reserve 
program.  Commodity 
Stabilization 

Service” . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  . 


$544,350 

218,415 


$614,100 

217,800 


$/5,065 
A, 815 


$/43,350 
A3, 530 


762,765 

1,757 

L 


831,900 


767880 


7/6,880/ 


$662,515 

233,145 


/56, 880(1)  895,660 


//3807 


/~7,260/ 


b/764,522 


831,900 


/6, 880(2) 


/56 ,880  :  895,660 


/18,753 

/48,225 

-59,500 


/19 ,000 
/49 , 100 


772,000 


900,000 


a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $772,807.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  $10,042  reflects,  primarily,  the  excess  of  printing,  binding, 
and  equipment  used  in  1959  over  orders  placed  in  that  year. 

b/  Includes  $2,213  obligated  in  1958  under  the  advance  procurement  authorization 
(P.  L.  85-386). 

INCREASES 

(1)  The  increase  of  $56,880  is  required  to  provide  for  processing  gift  and 
exchange  books,  journals  and  other  printed  publications  in  order  to  make  them 
readily  available  to  research  workers  in  the  Department,  to  meet  their  needs 
for  bibliographic  and  reference  services,  and  for  additional  scientific 
publications. 

Need  for  Increase:  The  Department  Library  provides  direct  assistance  to 
scientific  research  in  the  Department  through: 

1.  Selecting  and  acquiring  printed  publications  pertinent  to  ^ 

Departmental  research  work. 

2.  Classifying,  arranging  and  making  available  these  necessary  printed 
materials. 

,,  .  V  ;  .  ...  ,  •  •  I 

3.  Assisting  research  workers  in  locating  books,  journal  articles, 
scientific  reports,  bulletins  and  other  publications  which  are 
basic  to  specific  research  efforts. 

4.  Selecting  important  publications  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
allied  sciences  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  publication  in 
the  monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  which  is  a  basic  tool  used 
by  research  workers  in  the  Department  and  by  scientists  throughout 
the  United  States  working  in  chemical,  biological,  agricultural, 
and  allied  fields. 

i 

5.  Examining  printed  materials  in  specialized  scientific  fields  and 
preparing  special  bibliographies  for  general  use  by  agricultural 
workers . 

/ L  V.  ! 

6.  Providing  Department  employees  with  ready  access  to  printed  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  Library  through  lending  and  photocopying  services. 

'  1] 
Scientific  research  knows  no  national  boundaries,  and  workers  in  research 
fields  need  up-to-date  reports  on  scientific  developments  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  Production  of  printed  matetials  in  agricultural,  biological 
and  chemical  fields  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  flood  of  publi¬ 
cations  received  by  the  Library  and  necessary  for  Department  work  is  far 
greater  than  can  be  handled  by  the  present  staff.  Department  research 
workers  are  handicapped  in  performing  their  work  through  lack  of  adequate 
library  support.  Effective  library  service  enables  the  scientist  to 
avoid  duplicating  prior  work,  speeds  up  research,  and  leads  to  new 
fields  of  study. 
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The  Library's  publications  exchange  program  (next  largest  to  that  of  the 
Library  of  Congress)  brings  in  over  200,000  separate  items  annually 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  These  are  scientific  and  technical  docu¬ 
ments  fundamental  to  research  being  conducted  by  departmental  and  other 
U.  S.  agricultural  workers.  The  output  of  world-wide  scientific 
publications  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  Library  has 
not  been  able  to  absorb  this  increased  workload.  Because  of  lack  of 
personnel  to  process  them  for  reference  purposes,  significant  scientific 
publications  are  boxed  and  stored,  and  are  not,  therefore,  available  for 
use.  Many  of  the  stored  publications  describe  foreign  research  which 
the  Department's  scientists  need  on  a  current  basis. 

The  increase  requested  will  enable  the  Library  to  select,  classify, 
catalog,  and  make  the  publications  readily  available  for  scientific 
reference.  It  will  also  enable  the  Library  to  meet  some  of  the  unfilled 
needs  of  Department  workers  for  specialized  bibliographic  assistance  in 
their  work. 

Additional  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  procure  books  and  journals  required 
by  Department  scientists.  Department  directors  of  research  state  that 
scientific  investigation  throughout  the  Department  is  impeded  by  lack  of 
access  to  significant  new  publications.  Whenever  a  new  scientific  area 
develops,  it  immediately  results  in  productivity  of  special  books  and 
journals,  since  publication  is  a  by-product  of  scientific  research  as  well 
as  a  basic  element  in  the  promotion  of  research.  The  following  critical 
areas  are  not  covered  by  the  present  purchasing  program  and  represent 
special  department  needs: 

a.  New  journals  issued  in  recently  developed  specialized  fields  of 
biology,  chemistry  and  agriculture.  These  are  research  fields 
where  the  Department  is  conducting  pioneer  work. 

b.  Books  covering  industrial  uses  and  by-products  of  agricultural 
products  (plastics,  radio-biology  and  nuclear  research). 

c.  English  translations  of  Russian,  German  and  French  journals  and 
books  in  botanical,  chemical,  soils  and  other  agricultural  research 
fields. 

d.  Basic  scientific  reference  books.  Prices  of  these  publications  have 
increased  from  100  to  600  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Library  lacks  revised  editions  of  standard  works  and  has  not  had 
funds  to  purchase  new  compilations. 

Publications  listed  in  the  four  categories  cannot  be  obtained  through  the 
exchange  program.  They  are  commercial  publications  available  only  through 
purchase. 

In  order  to  further  improve  library  services  to  meet  research  needs, 
additional  staff  would  be  employed  to  select  and  catalog  all  important 
publications  received  through  gift  and  exchange  and  thus  to  make  them 
available  for  current  use. 
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It  is  also  proposed  that  one  additional  professional  librarian  be 
employed  in  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  research  scientists,  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  special  bibliographic  and  reference  §nd  searching  service. 
Scientists  will  be  relieved  from  carrying  pn  ppegialized  and  time- 
consuming  library  activities?  basic  ip  their  work  and  will  have  more  time 
available  for  their  actual  research  activities. 

The  Library  is  actively  engaged  in  the  weeding,  inventory,  and  binding 
program  for  which  funds  were  provided  in  the  1960  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act.  Unneeded  duplicates  and  peripheral  publications 
are  now  being  removed  from  the  shelves  and  made  available  to  other 
agricultural  libraries.  Shelving  space  is  thus  being  opened  up  and  the 
Library  can  handle  its  publications  more  efficiently  and  can  add  more 
new  material. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $6,880  is  required  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs 

under  P.  L.  86-332  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  "Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities :  The  primary  function  of  the  Library  is  to  collect  current 
and  historical  publications  in  agriculture  and  allied  sciences,  and  organize 
them  for  maximum  service.  It  serves  as  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

The  Library  makes  available  to  the  research  workers  of  the  Department,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  universities,  other  research  and  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  world,  individual  farmers,  and  the  general  public  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  contained  in  its  literature*  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  through  four  major  types  of  activity: 

Technical  processes  services,  including  selection,  acquisition, 
classification,  cataloging  and  preparation  for  use  of  all  books, 
journals  and.  other  publications  adced  to  the  Department  Library 
collection,  and  classification  and  cataloging  for  agency  field 
libraries! 

Bibliographic  services,  including  bibliographic  liaison  with 
research  and  technical  personnel,  compilation  and  editing  of 
special  bibliographies  and  provision  of  an  index  to  the  world 
literature  on  agriculture  through  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture; 

Reference  and  lending  services,  including  individual  reference  and 
lending  work,  making  photoprint  or  microfilm  copies  of  articles, 
and  preserving  and  maintaining  the  nation’s  and  world’s  heritage 
of  published  knowledge  in  the  field  of  agriculture;  and 

Agency  field  libraries,  which  were  authorized  by  Secretary’s  Memo¬ 
randum  No.  1431,  dated  June  25,  1959,  to  strengthen  field  library 
services  in  order  to  more  effectively  support  the  Department’s 
research  activities  in  the  field.  The  Director  of  the  Library  is 
responsible  for  prescribing  library  policy,  standards,  and  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  these  services,  and  exercises  such  controls  as 
are  needed  to  coordinate  library  services  in  the  Department  and 
avoid  duplication  of  effort* 

These  services  are  coordinated  directly  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the 
Director,  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress; 

1.  Technical  Processes:  A  continuous  intensive  acquisition  program 

has  been  carried  on  in  an  effort  to  provide  the  major  agricultural 
and  scientific  publications  needed  by  the  Department’s  workers, 
research  personnel,  farmers  and  the  public  generally.  The 
collection  still  lacks  essential  agricultural  information  published 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  many  important  domestic  publications. 
The  aggressive  gifts  and  exchange  program  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  approximately  70  percent  of  the  material  received.  Despite 
maintenance  of  high  production  in  classifying  and  cataloging  incoming 
publications  to  make  valuable  information  readily  available  to 
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Department  workers,  the  backlog  of  unprocessed  material  is  now 
approximately  41,000  volumes,  an  increase  of  1,000  volumes  over 
the  1958  figure. 

2.  Bibliographic  Services;  Access  to  the  world* s  output  of  scientific 
literature  in  the  fields  needed  by  agricultural  workers  continues 
to  be  provided  by  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition,  there  were  43  bibliographies,  indexes  and  lists 
prepared  on  specialized  subjects  such  as: 

(a)  Direct  seeding  of  the  pine  of  the  South* 

(b)  Economics  of  irrigation  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

(c)  Methods  of  slaughtering  large  meat  animals. 

(d)  Plant  succession  on  range  land,  1950  -  1954. 

(e)  Contract  farming  and  vertical  integration. 

To  give  scientists  information  needed  to  select  material  to  be 
translated  under  the  Public  Law  480  translation  program,  the 
Library  prepared  8  lists  of  serial  publications  currently  received 
from  countries  in  which  particular  interest  had  been  expressed. 

Two  other  lists  are  in  preparation. 

3*  Reference  and  Lending  Services:  Necessary  services  to  Department 
staff  and  other  persons  or  institutions  requiring  the  unique  and 
specialized  materials  on  agriculture  and  the  closely  related 
sciences  were  made  available  by  the  Reference  and  Lending  staff. 

A  recent  example  was  the  written  request  of  a  land-grant  institution 
staff  member  for  a  long  list  of  references  he  wished  to  abstract. 
Upon  his  arrival  the  material  was  all  available  in  one  place, 
saving  him  many  days  of  time. 

Loans  of  publications  and  photocopies  in  lieu  of  loans  remain  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  in  prior  years* 

4.  Continued  Economies  in  Binding:  The  Library  has  continued  to  have 
its  binding  done  by  a  small  business  concern  under  a  waiver  issued 
by  the  Public  Printer.  Through  using  only  one  color  of  binding  and 
other  standardizations  the  Library  is  able  to  obtain  economies  in 
binding  by  using  commercial  binders  and  placing  bids  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis.  The  current  $1.95  per  unit  binding  cost  is  the 
lowest  in  the  Library's  history.  With  the  implementation  of  the 
special  weeding  and  inventory  program  in  1960,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volumes  bound  is  anticipated* 

A  comparison  of  the  work  load  for  fiscal  year  1959  with  the  estimated  work 
load  for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  is  reflected  in  the  following  table: 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND  OTHER  FUNDS 


(Includes  only  those  amounts  which,  by  November  30,  1959  were  actually  received 
or  programmed  for  1960  or  1961.  Since  work  for  other  agencies  is  performed  on 
a  service  basis,  at  the  request  of  those  agencies  and  for  their  benefit,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  estimate  in  advance  the  amounts  to  be  received  in  most  cases.) 


Item 

Obligations, 

1959 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1960 

Estimated 

Obligations, 

1961 

Allocations  and  Working  Funds 
(Advances  from  other  agencies): 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 

tion  - 

For  expenses  in  connection  with 
training  activities  and  technical 
assistance  . 

$11,703 

$11,703 

Obligations  Under  Reimbursements  from 

Governmental  and  Other  Sources: 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

For  bibliographies,  and  other 
special  library  services  a/  . 

85,795 

80,000 

$13,465 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ALLOTMENTS  AND 
OTHER.  FUNDS 

97,498 

91,703 

13,465 

a/  In  addition  to  services  performed  for  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Library  provides  special  services  required  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  in  connection  with  research  activities  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  to  the  Library  by  ARS  for  such 
services  was  $4,587  in  1959,  and  is  estimated  at  $4,762  in  1960  and  $4,978 
in  1961. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Purpose  Statement 

Purpose  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  engages  in  "buying,  selling, 
lending,  and  other  activities  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities, 
their  products,  food,  feeds,  and  fibers,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing, 
supporting,  and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices ;  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  of  balanced  and  adequate  supplies  of  such  commodities ;  and 
facilitating  their  orderly  distribution.  The  Corporation  also  makes 
available  materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  such  commodities. 

Origin  -  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  organized  October  17, 

1933,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States.  From  October  17,  1933  to  July  1,  1939  the  Corporation 
was  managed  and  operated  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  On  July  1,  1939  it  was  transferred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  by  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  I«  Under 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  of  June  29,  1948  (Public 
Law  806,  80th  Congress),  effective  July  1,  1948,  it  was  established  as 
an  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  under  a  permanent 
Federal  charter.  The  charter  was  amended  by  Public  Law  85,  8lst 
Congress,  approved  June  7,  1949. 

Management  -  The  Corporation  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors, 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  is,  ex  officio,  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  six  other  members 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
the  Corporation  has  a  bipartisan  advisory  board  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President  to  survey  the  general  policies  of  the  Corporation  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  thereto. 

The  Corporation  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
facilities  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion,  under  this  authority,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  and  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  State  and  County  Committees  in  carrying 
out  Corporation  activities.  In  its  commodity  storage  operations  the 
Corporation  utilizes  the  services  and  fleet  facilities  of  the  Maritime 
Administration,  and  in  its  barter  and  stockpiling  operations  those  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Corporation  also  utilizes  normal  trade  facilities  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable.  In  its  lending  activities  the  Corporation  uses 
cooperatives,  local  banks,  and  other  financial  institutions.  Commercial 
storage  facilities  are  used  in  the  storage  of  loan  collateral  and  in  the 
storage  of  stocks  acquired  by  the  Corporation.  The  services  of  purchase 
and  sales  agents  are  used  in  the  cotton  price -support  program. 

Operations  -  The  budget  is  based  on  the  following  types  of  programs: 

"(l)  price  support,  (2)  commodity  export,  (3)  storage  facilities, 

(4)  supply  and  foreign  purchase,  (5)  special  milk  program,  and  (6) 
special  activities. 
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1.  Price  Support  Program  -  Price -support  operations  are  carried 
out  under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15  U.S.C.  714),  in 
conformity  with  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9  (7  U.S.C.  1421), 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741 )  which  includes  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 

1442)  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958;  and  with  respect  to  certain 
types  of  tobacco,  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  July  28,  1945  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C,  1312).  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949; 
price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic  commodities  —  corn, 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco  —  and  specific  nonbasic 
commodities,  namely  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958;  as  producers  of  corn  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price -support 
program  for  corn  authorized  by  that  Act,  price  support  is  mandatory 
for  barley,  oats,  rye  and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  through 
the  marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1962.  Price  support  for  other 
nonbasic  agricultural  commodities  is  discretionary  except  that  when¬ 
ever  the  price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported,  the 
price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market. 

This  program  may  also  include  operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of 
or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in 
excess  of  permissible  price  support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through  loans,  purchase  agreements, 
purchases,  and  other  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of  wool  and  mohair, 
through  incentive  payments  based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com¬ 
modities  serve  as  collateral  for  price -support  loans.  With  limited 
exceptions,  price -support  loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation 
looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged  collateral  for  satisfaction 
of  the  loan.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  authority  under 
Sec.  502  of  PeL.  85-835  to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral 
without  paying  any  excess  of  market  value  over  the  loan  indebtedness. 
Purchase  agreements  generally  are  available  during  the  same  period 
that  loans  are  available.  By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
producer  receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation  any  quantity 
of  the  commodity  which  he  may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  i960  Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  86-80)  no 
part  of  the  authorization  shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out  a 
price  support  program  for  i960  under  which  a  total  amount  of  price 
support  in  excess  of  $50; 000  would  be  extended  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  purchase  agreements  made  or  made  available  by  CCC  to 
any  person  on  the  i960  production  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  surplus  supply,  unless  (a)  such 
person  shall  reduce  his  production  of  such  commodity  from  that  which 
such  person  produced  the  preceding  year,  in  such  percentage,  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  essential 
to  bring  production  in  line  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  with 
that  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  domestic  and 
foreign  demands,  plus  adequate  reserves,  or  (b)  such  person  shall  agree 
to  repay  all  amounts  advanced  in  excess  of  $50,000  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  advance  of  such  funds 
or  at  such  date  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
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Disposition  of  commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  its  price - 
support  operations  is  made  in  compliance  with  sections  202,  407, 
and  4l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  other  applicable 
legislation,  particularly  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  as  amended  (Public  Law  480), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  as  amended,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958, 
the  Act  of  August  19,  1958,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  Act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  574),  with  respect  to 
sale  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  dairy  products,  section 
202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  authorized  a  special 
program  to  operate  through  December  31,  1961,  under  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  donating  butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk  to  Veterans*  Admini¬ 
stration  and  the  armed  services  upon  certification  by  them  that  the 
usual  quantities  of  dairy  products  have  been  purchased  in  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  The  Corporation  is  also  reimbursing  these  agencies 
at  the  rate  of  $4.10  per  cwt.  for  purchases  of  fluid  milk  made  in 
addition  to  the  usual  purchases. 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorized  the  Corporation 
to  make  available  farm  products  for  use  in  distress  areas  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant 
assistance  under  Public  Law  875  (42  U.S.C.  l855-l855g).  Under  this 
authority  the  Corporation  has  donated  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  barley 
and  grain  sorghums  in  a  manner  which  enabled  stockmen  and  farmers  in 
drought  stricken  areas  to  buy  livestock  feed  at  reduced  prices. 

2.  Commodity  Export  Program  -  The  Corporation  promotes  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  through  sales,  barters,  payments 
and  ether  operations.  Such  commodities  and  products  may  be  those  held 
in  private  trade  channels  as  well  as  those  in  CCC  inventory.  This 
program  is  carried  out  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's 
charter,  particularly  sections  5  (d)  and  5  (f),  and  in  accordance  with 
specific  statutes  where  applicable,  such  as  sections  407  and  4l6  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  16 4l),  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  and  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  In  general,  transactions  involving 
foreign  currencies  are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  However,  other 
such  transactions  may  be  conducted  under  the  charter  authority. 

Obligations  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  titles  I,  II 
and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  are  paid  by  the  Corporation  subject  to  reimbursement 
from  appropriations  authorized  for  such  purpose. 

Currently,  in  addition  to  the  exports  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  CCC  wheat  is  available  for  export  trade  under  barter  programs 
of  CCC  and  under  other  special  circumstances  at  competitive  world 
prices  and  is  also  made  available  to  exporters  in  payment  of  the  price 
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differential  "between  the  prevailing  world  export  sales  price  and 
the  domestic  market  price  which  is  earned  on  exports  of  free-market 
wheat  outside  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  under  this 
Agreement.  Cash  payments  are  made  on  all  exports  of  wheat  flour 
either  under  the  IWA  or  outside  the  agreement.  Wheat  and  flour 
payments  outside  the  Agreement  are  made  on  exports  to  countries 
not  participating  in  the  Agreement. 

In  order  to  encourage  movement  of  cotton,  corn,  barley,  grain, 
sorghums,  oats,  rye  and  rice  from  free-market  supplies  into  export 
channels,  export  payments  are  made  in  the  form  of  these  commodities 
from  the  Corporation's  stocks. 

Cotton  held  in  the  Corporation’s  inventory  is  also  sold  for  unrestricted 
use  on  a  competitive  price  basis.  The  Corporation  also  conducts  a 
cotton  products  export  program  designed  to  protect  the  competitive 
position  of  the  domestic  cotton  industry  in  relation  to  sales  of  cotton 
products  manufactured  abroad  from  American  cotton  purchased  at  export 
prices.  Equalization  payments,  based  on  the  raw  cotton  content  in  the 
products  exported,  are  made  to  exporters  on  cotton  products  of  upland 
cotton  grown  and  wholly  processed  in  the  United  States. 

The  Corporation  also  furnishes  agricultural  commodities  and  products 
for  distribution  or  exhibition  at  international  trade  fairs  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  such  commodities. 

3*  Storage  Facilities  Program  -  This  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Corporation’s  charter,  particularly  sections 
4  (h),  4  (ra),  and  5  (a)  and  (b).  The  Corporation  (a)  purchases  and 
maintains  (in  storage  deficient  areas)  granaries  and  equipment  for 
care  and  storage  of  grain  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Corporation; 

(b)  makes  loans  for  the  construction  or  expansion  of  farm  storage 
facilities;  (c)  provides  storage -use  guaranties  to  encourage  the  con¬ 
struction  of  commercial  storage  facilities;  and  (d)  undertakes  other 
operations  necessary  to  provide  storage  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
Corporation's  programs. 

4.  Supply  and  Foreign  Purchase  Program  -  This  program  is  carried  out 
under  the  authority  contained  in  the  Corporation's  charter,  particularly 
sections  5  (b)  and  (c)  thereof.  The  Corporation  procures  foods,  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  their  products,  and  related  materials  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  Government  agencies,  foreign  governments,  and 
relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies  and  to  meet  domestic  requirements. 
Foods,  agricultural  commodities,  and  their  products  are  procured  or 
aid  is  given  in  their  procurement  to  facilitate  distribution  or  to 
meet  anticipated  requirements  during  periods  of  short  supply.  The 
Corporation  may  also,  through  purchases,  loans,  sales,  or  other  means, 
make  available  materials  and  facilities  required  in  connection  with  the 
production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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Operations  involving  procurement  for  other  Government  agencies  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  l6,  1943 
(15  U.S.C.  7130.-9),  which  requires  that  the  Corporation  be  fully 
reimbursed  for  services  performed,  losses  sustained,  operating  costs 
incurred,  or  commodities  purchased  or  delivered  to  or  on  behalf  of  any 
other  Government,  agency  from  the  appropriate  funds  of  such  agency. 
Operations  not  subject  to  section  4  of  the  act  may  involve  losses  if 
such  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
particular  operation. 

The  main  activities  now  carried  on  are  procurement  of  commodities  for 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  liquidation  of 
completed  programs  initially  financed  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

5-  Special  Milk  Program  -  Public  Law  85-478  (7  U.S.C.  1446  note),  as 
amended,  authorized  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $8l  million  for  i960  and 
$84  million  for  1961  of  CCC  funds  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under 
and  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.  The  Act  further  provides  that 
amounts  spent  shall  not  be  considered  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  price  support  program. 

6.  Special  Activities  -  These  activities  are  carried  out  under 
authority  of  section  5  (g)  of  the  Corporation's  charter  and  specific 
statutory  authorizations  or  directives  with  respect  thereto  which  are 
currently  in  effect  or  which  may  subsequently  be  enacted. 

Except  with  respect  to  the  activities  set  forth  in  the  following  items 
(ll)  and  (12)  where  losses,  if  any,  would  be  recovered  through  the 
general  restoration  of  capital  impairment,  the  Corporation  receives 
reimbursement  for  costs  of  these  activities  through  regular  appropria¬ 
tions.  Details  with  respect  to  these  reimbursements  may  be  found 
under  the  headings,  "Reimbursement  to  CCC  for  costs  of  special  activities" 
"Reimbursement  to  CCC,  National  Wool  Act,"  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  Service,  and  the  Soil  Bank  Program. 

Activities  currently  being  carried  out  are  as  follows:  (l)  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  (7  U.S.C.  l64l-l642),  (2)  Emergency  famine 
relief  to  friendly  peoples  (7  U.S.C.  1703,  1721-1724),  (3)  Sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  (7  U.S.C. 

1701 -1709),  (4)  Long-term  supply  contracts  (73  Stat.  6l0),  (5)  Trans¬ 
fer  of  CCC  grain  to  Interior  for  migratory  waterfowl  feed  (7  U.S.C. 
442-446),  (6)  Transfers  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  (7  U.S.C.  1856),  (7)  Grading  and  classing  activities  (7  U.S.C. 

4l4a),  (8)  Soil  bank  program  (7  U.S.C.  1808),  (9)  National  Wool  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  I78I-I787),  (10)  Loans  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  con¬ 
servation  program  (7  U.S.C.  1391),  (ll)  Military  housing  (Public  Law 
l6l,  84th  Cong.)  (5  U.S.C.  171z-l),  and  (12)  Transfer  of  long-staple 
cotton  from  national  stockpile  for  sale  by  CCC  (71  Stat.  290). 
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Financing  -  The  programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  financed 
by" capital  stock,  borrowings,  guarantees  to  purchase  notes  or  other 
obligations  evidencing  loans  made  by  lending  agencies,  issuance  of 
certificates  of  interest  in  loans  held  by  the  Corporation,  restoration  of 
capital  impairment,  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  costs 
of  special  activities,  and  receipts  from  operations.  The  Corporation  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000,000  held  by  the  United  States, 
and  authority  to  borrow  up  to  $14,500,000,000. 

Funds  are  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  may  also  be  borrowed  from 
private  lending  agencies.  During  the  fiscal  year  i960,  the  Corporation 
extended  its  certificate  of  interest  method  of  financing  cotton  and  grain 
loans  by  establishing  a  special  pool  applicable  to  all  commodity  loans 
held  by  the  Corporation  except  cotton.  It  is  contemplated  that  this  plan 
will  continue  in  effect  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

All  bonds,  notes,  debentures  and  similar  obligations  issued  by  the 
Corporation  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  required  by  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938  (15  U.S.C.  713&-i0*  Interest 
on  borrowings  from  the  Treasury  (and  on  capital  stock)  is  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  policy  of  the  Treasury  that  the  rate  shall  be  based  upon  the 
average  interest  rate  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obligations  (of 
comparable  maturity  date)  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  preceding  month. 
In  connection  with  loan  guarantees  and  certificates  of  interest,  the 
Corporation  reserves  a  sufficient  amount  of  its  borrowing  authority  to 
purchase  at  any  time  all  notes  and  other  obligations  evidencing  loans  made 
or  certificates  held  by  lending  agencies. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938*  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a -1),  an 
appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  is  made  each 
year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  the  net  worth.  If 
the  net  worth  is  less  than  $100  million,  an  appropriation  is  obtained  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  restore  the  amount  of  capital 
impairment;  if  net  worth  is  more  than  $100  million  the  Corporation  pays 
the  surplus  to  the  Treasury  (15  U.S.C.  713&-2).  The  appraisal  of  assets 
is  on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  Corporation.  The  capital  impairment, 
therefore,  represents  realized  losses. 

Receipts  from  operations  include  proceeds  from  sales  of  commodities,  loan 
repayments,  interest  income,  advances,  reimbursements  for  special  activi¬ 
ties  financed  by  the  Corporation  other  than  from  special  appropriations, 
and  miscellaneous  income,  refunds,  and  collections. 

Estimated 

Available, 

I960 


Restoration  of  capital  impairment  a/  $1,435,424,413 

Administrative  expense  limitation  42,000,000 

Anticipated  supplemental  for  i960 

to  provide  for  increased  workload  800,000 

a /  In  addition,  a  i960  supplemental  is  anticipated  in  the  amount 
of  $675,000,000. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1961 


$1,325,000,000 

48,428,000 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Basic  Assumptions 


The  Corporation*  s  budget  estimates  for  i960  and  1961  are  based  on  the 
general  assumptions  that: 

(a)  employment,  production,  and  national  income  will  rise  moderately 
both  in  i960  and  1961  from  the  present  level; 

(b)  prices  will  change  little,  on  the  average,  from  the  present 
level; 

(c) \  developments  in  international  relations  will  not  be  such  as  to 
affect  Government  civilian  programs  generally; 

(d)  exports  of  agricultural  products  generally  will  be  slightly  higher 
than  the  1959  level; 

(e)  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
i960  crops  of  peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  and  certain  kinds  of  tobacco 

(f)  acreage  under  the  i960  crop  Choice  B  cotton  program  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  for  the  1959  crop;  and 

. (g)  commodity  yields  will  be  in  line  with  recent  averages. 

In  considering  these  estimates,  it  should  be  recognized  that  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  They  are  dependent  upon  whether  conditions  and  all  other  factors 
affecting  volume  of  production  of  crops  not  yet  planted  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  economic  conditions  generally,  food  needs  in  occupied  areas 
and  other  foreign  countries,  availability  of  dollar  exchange,  and  other 
complex  and  unpredictable  factors. 

Price  Support  Operations 

General  Outlook  -  On  the  basis  of  the  above  assumptions  and  taking  into 
consideration  estimated  supply  and  utilization  factors  which  were  calcu¬ 
lated  individually  for  each  commodity,  the  estimates  reflect  a  continued 
high  level  of  overall  volume  of  price  support  operations  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  They  indicate  in  the  aggregate  that  the  investment  in  price 
support  will  be  increased  in  both  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  as  acquisi¬ 
tions  continue  at  a  greater  rate  than  commodity  dispositions. 

Loans  -  The  budget  estimates  contemplate  that  loans  made  will  decrease 
from  43.5  billion  in  1959  to  *2.1  in  i960  and  to  $1.8  billion  in  1961. 
The  estimated  decrease  in  i960  is  due  principally  to  lower  production 
of  wheat  and  the  shift  in  the  cotton  program  from  loans  to  purchases, 
while  the  decrease  in  1961  is  due  mainly  to  anticipated  lower  production 
of  corn. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  loan  activity  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  i960  and  1961  with  the  actual  volume  in  1959  is  summarized  as 
follows: 
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F.  Y. 

F.  Y. 

F.  Y. 

1959 

I960 

1961 

Type  of  Activity 

(actual) 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

fan  million  dollar s7 


Loans  made . . . . 

..  43,525 

$2,o55 

$1,826 

Repayments  ...  * . . 

67l| 

819 

816 

Loan  collateral  forfeited 

and  write-offs  . . 

1,973 

2,059 

l,361i 

Loans  outstanding,  end  of 

year  . . 

2,Ui8 

1,625 

1,271 

Inventories  -  The  budget  estimates  contemplate  that  the  value  of  price 
support  inventories  as  of  June  30,  i960,  will  increase  about  18$  above 
that  of  June  30,  1959,  and  that  a  12$  increase  above  the  June  30,  i960 
level  will  occur  by  June  30,  1961.  The  major  net  increases  in  inven¬ 
tory  expected  to  take  place  during  both  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  are 
primarily  in  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  grain  sorghums.  A  comparison 
of  the  estimated  inventory  activity  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960 
and  1961  with  the  actual  volume  for  1959  is  summarized  as  follows: 

F.  Y.  F.  Y.  F.  Y. 

1959  I960  1961 

Type  of  Activity  (actual)  (estimated)  (estimated) 

( In  miliiondollars) 

Acquisitions  and  carrying 

charges  . . . .  $3,355  $5,090  $l*,ii00 

Dispositions  2,6lO  3,967  3,50l|. 

Inventory  at  end  of  year  .......  6,200  7,323  8,219 

Investment  in  Price  Support  -  As  a  result  of  the  loan  and  inventory 
activity  shown  above,  it  is  estimated  that  the  investment  in  price 
support  -  that  is,  inventories  and  loans  outstanding  -  as  of  June  30, 
i960,  and  June  30,  1961,  will  be  about  $8.9  billion  and  $9.5  billion, 
respectively,  compared  with  $8.6  billion  as  of  June  30,  1959.  On 
November  30,  1959,  the  Corporation’s  price  support  investment  reached 
a  peak  of  $9.6  billion. 

Commodity  Program  Summaries  -  The  following  summaries  describe  the 
price- support  and " other  operations  which  the  Corporation  anticipates 
will  be  required  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  and  the 
basis  of  such  estimates.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  variations  from 
the  conditions  assumed  may  result  in  changes  in  the  volume  and  character 
of  the  Corporation’s  operations,  thereby  necessitating  changes  in  the 
program  and  administrative  expense  estimates. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM*  Basic  Commodities 

Com 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  support  the  price  of  195 9-crop  corn  at  not  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  preceding  three-year  average  price  of  com  received  by 
farmers,  but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity,  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility;  Com  is  eligible  for  price  support  when  it  is  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1959  and  is  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
grading  No.  3  or  better,  or  grading  No.  h  on  the  factor  of  test  weight 
only,  meeting  moisture  requirements,  and  sanitation  requirements  of  •• 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Com  delivered  under  a  purchase  agreement  frcm  farm  storage  must  meet 
the  above  requirements,  except  it  may  grade  as  low  as  No.  5  and  may  bear 
the  special  grade  "Weevily"  in  addition  to  the  numerical  grade. 

Com  that  cannot  be  safely  stored  on  the  farm  is  not  eligible  for  farm- 
storage  loan.  Com  produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of 
restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land 
within  any  Federal  project  authorized  after  May  28,  1956  is  hSt 
eligible. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  corn,  who  are  in 
compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations s  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
harvested,  about  August  1,  1959,  through  May  31,  I960,  and  will  mature 
on  July  31,  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established 
for  any  State  by  the  ASC  State  Committee),  or  earlier  on  demand.  The 
national  average  support  price  is  $1.12  per  bushel,  which  is  66 
percent  of  October  1,  1959,  parity  price  for  all  corn.  Loans  may  be 
obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct  from  the  Corporation 
through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 
Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored 
corn,  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured  by  warehouse 
receipts  for  warehouse- stored  corn. 

Purchase  Agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
May  31,  I960.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  com  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The 
producer  ±s  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 
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Resealings  Re  seal  loans  on  1958-crop  com  in  farm  storage  under  loan, 
or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  and  extended  reseal 
loans  on  1957,  1956,  and  1955  crops  were  available  in  designated  areas 
where  there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space*  A  reseal  program  has  not 
been  announced  for  1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if  circumstances  warrant 
re sealing  of  corn,  such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the  proper  time* 
For  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  resealing  will  be  in  effect  for 
both  crops*  Eligibility  requirements  necessary  to  place  the  respective 
crops  under  reseal  will  apply®  Such  extended  loans  will  mature  on  the 
applicable  maturity  dates  and  producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the 
reseal  period.*  Purchase  agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for 
reseal  purposes* 


Authority?  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
u.  S.  C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7Jhc  thereof;  Titles  I  and  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9U9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C*  li|l].l,  Ih21~lh3l) 
and  Titles  1  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S*  C*  1813, 
i860). 


BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 


i 


Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  1960-crop  harvested  from  82*5  million  acres  and 
(2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  U9*7  bushels,  a  production  of  U*1  billion 
bushels  of  com  is  ejected,  261  million  bushels  less  than  the  U.36I 
billion  bushels  indicated  for  the  8I4..6  million  harvested  acres  for  the 

1959  crop  at  51*5  bushels  per  acre*  The  1958-crop  production  of  3*8 
billion  bushels  was  from  73 *3  million  acres  at  a  yield  of  5l»8  bushels 
per  acre.  A  carry-in  of  2.0  billion  bushels  at  the  beginning  of  the 

1960  crop  year  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  6.1  billion  bushels  for 
the  year  compared  with  5*9  billion  indicated  for  1959  and  5*3  billion 
available  in  the  1958  crop  year* 


Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  I960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  3*721 
billion  bushels  compared  with  3*651  billion  in  1959  and  3*517  billion 
in  1958.  Exports  in  the  i960  crop  year  are  estimated  at  230  million 
bushels  compared  with  2iiO  million  in  1959  and  226  million  in  1958* 

The  carry-out  at  the  end  of  the  i960  crop  year  is  2*150  billion  bushels 
compared  with  2*0  billion  in  1959  and  1.529  billion  in  1958* 


I 


Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  12.0  percent  of  the  production  *  as  is  currently  estimated  - 
it  is  expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  U90.0  million 
bushels  compared  with  825*0  million  bushels  anticipated  for  the  1959 
crop  (18*95),  and  actual  price  support  extended  on  the  1958  crop  of 
381.5  million  bushels  (10$). 


Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  6U7.0  million 
bushels,  compared  with  263.0  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
I960,  and  actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  2514?  million 
bushels*  Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total 
22U.0  million  bushels,  compared  with  226.7  million  bushels  anticipated 
for  fiscal  year  I960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  23k  *9 
million  bushels.  Such  sales  include  payment— in-kind  deliveries  under 
the  feed-grains  and  rice  export  programs. 
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Cornmeal  s  In  recent  years  price  support  stocks  of  corn  have  been 
exchanged  for  cornmeal  and  subsequently  donated  under  the  authority 
of  Section  Ul6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9#  The  Act  of  August  1 9> 
1958,  authorized  the  Corporation  to  purchase  cornmeal  for  such 
purpose  in  lieu  of  processing  its  stocks  of  corn  in  quantities  not 
to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  corn  available  in  its  inventories*  It 
is  estimated  that  500  million  pounds  valued  at  $20. h  million  will 
be  donated  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  compared 
with  actual  donations  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  Ij.61.9  million  pounds 
valued  at  $22*6  million. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Cotton 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1959  Upland  cotton  under  the  alter¬ 
nate  program  choices  made  available  to  producers  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958 :  (1)  at  80  percent  of  effective  parity  to  producers  who 
elect  urogram  Choice  A,  the  regular  acreage  allotment,  and  (2)  at 
65  percent  to  producers  who  elect  Choice  B,  the  regular  acreage 
allotment  plus  Uo  percent.  Extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  supported 
at  not  more  than  75  nor  less  than  60  percent,  as  required  by  law. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  established  the  minimum  level  of  support 
of  1959-crop  Choice  A  cotton  at  80  percent  and  provides  that  the  level 
of  support  of  Choice  B  cotton  shall  be  15  parity  points  below  the 
Choice  A  level  of  support.  Support  for  Choice  A  cotton  is  limited 
to  purchases  and  for  Choice  B  Upland  and  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
to  nonrecourse  and  bill-of -lading  loans.  Loans  are  not  available  for 
farm-stored  cotton. 

Eligibility :  Purchases  are  made  of  eligible  Choice  A  Upland  cotton 
and  loans  are  available  on  eligible  Choice  B  Upland  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1959  and  on  extra  long  staple  cotton 
produced  from  1959  plantings  in  designated  areas.  For  purchase,  each 
bale  of  cotton  must  weigh  not  less  than  275  nor  more  than  700  pounds 
gross  weight.  However,  the  purchase  rate  for  bales  weighing  from 
275  through  3h9  pounds  gross  weight  will  be  reduced  one  cent  per  pound 
and  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  bales  of  626  through  700  pounds,  gross 
weight.  For  a  loan,  each  bale  must  weigh  not  less  than  350  nor  more 
than  625  pounds,  gross  weight. 

Any  cotton  produced  in  violation  of  leases  restricting  production  of 
surplus  crops  on  federally-owned  land  or  on  newly  irrigated  or 
reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project  authorised  after  May  28, 
1956,  is  not  eligible  for  price  support. 

Producers  of  1959-crop  cotton,  who  have  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  program,  with  a  right  to 
sell  the  cotton  or  pledge  it  as  security  for  a  loan  are  eligible  to 
participate.  Loans  are  available  to  cotton  cooperative  marketing 
associations  on  eligible  cotton  produced  by  their  members. 

Operations:  Purchases  and  loans  are  available  from  the  date  purchase 
rates  and  loan  rates  are  announced  through  April  30,  I960,  except  that 
if  determined  necessary  by  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office,  loans 
may  be  made  after  such  date  on  fall-planted  extra  long  staple  cotton 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Purchases  and  loans  are  made  by  persons  and  firms 
which  meet  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  which  have  entered  into  agreements  with  the  Corporation  to  make 
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purchases  from  or  loans  to  producers ,  or  directly  by  the  Cerporation 
through  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office.  Price  support  on  Upland 
cotton  is  available  in  all  cotton-producing  States  and  on  extra  long 
staple  cotton  as  follows :  (1)  American-Egyptian  cotton  produced  in 
designated  areas  of  Arizona,  California;,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas;  (2)  Sea- 
land  and  Sea  Island  cotton  produced  in  designated  areas  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  and  (3)  Sea  Island  cotton  produced  in  Puerto  Rico.  Loans  manure 
July  31 ,  I960,  or  earlier  on  demand. 

Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1953,  so-called  ’'equity"  payments  will  not  be  made  in  connexion  with 
the  takeover  of  cotton  pledged  as  collateral  for  price  si"  ~  loans. 
While  equity  payments  will  no  longer  be  made,  producers  ru  -  .itinue  to 
obtain  any  equity  they  may  have  in  loan  collateral  by  repaying  the  loan 
and  applicable  charges  before  maturity,  thus  regaining  full  ownership 
of  the  commodity  for  whatever  disposition  they  may  choose  to  make. 

Section  III  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  provides  that  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  separate  price  support 
rates  for  split  grades  and  full  grades  substantially  reflecting  relative 
values.  The  premiums  and  discounts  determined  for  such  grades  from  the 
announced  Schedule  of  Premiums  and  Discounts  (applicable  to  both  pur¬ 
chase  of  Choice  A  and  to  loans  on  Choice  B  cotton)  are  as  follows:  the 
white  grades  (pluses)  reflect  one-half  the  difference  between  the 
designated  and  the  next  higher  grade  and  the  light  spots  and  light  grays 
reflect  one-half  the  difference  between  the  designated  spotted  or  gray 
grade  and  the  corresponding  white  grade. 

The  purchase  rate  for  Choice  A  cotton,  basis  Middling  7/8  inch,  gross 
weight,  at  average  location  is  30. fO  cents  per  pound,  and  the  loan  rate 
for  Choice  B  cotton,  same  quality  and  location  is  2U.70  cents  per  pound. 
In  accordance  with  legislation,  these  supports  are  final  and  reflect 
80  and  65  percent,  respectively,  of  the  February  1959  parity  price. 

The  average  support  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  52.91  cents 
a  pound,  net  weight  (65%  of  parity  as  of  February  1959) ,  with  an 
average  of  52.95  cents  for  American-Egyptian  and  U7 * 95  cents  for  Sea- 
land  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 

Upon  maturity  and  nonrepayment  of  the  note,  the  holder  is  authorized 
without  notice  to  the  producer  to. sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  deliver 
the  cotton  or  documents  evidencing  title  thereto,  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  holder  may  determine, 
at  any  cotton  exchange,  or  elsewhere,  or  through  any  agency,  at  public 
or  private  sale,  for  immediate  or  future  delivery,  and  without  demand, 
advertisement,  or  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  or  adjournment 
thereof  or  otherwise;  and  upon  such  sale,  the  holder  may  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  cotton.  Any  overplus  remain¬ 
ing  from  the  proceeds  received  therefrom,  after  deducting  from  such 
proceeds  the  amount  of  the  loan,  charges  and  interest,  shall  be  paid  to 
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the  producer  or  his  personal  representative  without  right  of 
assignment  to  or  substitution  of  any  other  person. 

Donations:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-835  approved  August  28,  1958, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized,  on  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  approve,  to  donate  cotton  acquiree, 
through  its  price  support  operations  to  educational  institutions 
for  use  in  training  of  students  in  the  processing  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  into  textiles.  Under  this  authority  56  bales  of  cotton 
were  donated  to  textile  schools. 

Authority:  Coiftmodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C*  7lU-71ho) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  Titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19k9,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-U97, 
approved  July  2,  1958  (7  U.  S.  C.  lUlil,  litfl-lltfl)  ;  Titles  I  and  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U,  S.  C.  1813,  i860).  Public 
Law  85-835  approved  August  28,  1958,  and  Public  Law  86-3ul  approved 
September  21,  1959. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE  9 

Upland  Cotton 

Acreage :  For  budget  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  about  90  percent  of  the  producers 
(with  about  7 9%  of  the  total  allotment  acres)  of  the  1960-crop  cotton 
will  elect  Choice  A.  The  1960-crop  base  acreage  allotment  will  be 
16  million  acres  plus  a  national  acreage  reserve  of  310,000  acres 
to  be  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  establish¬ 
ing  minimum  farm  allotments  -  the  same  as  for  the  1959  crop.  How¬ 
ever,  the  anticipated  slight  increase  in  Choice  B  allotments  will 
raise  the  total  allotted  acreage  to  17 •k  million  acres  -  an  increase 
of  about  65,000  acres  over  the  1959-crop  allotment. 

Supply:  Assuming  (1)  that  15.0  million  acres  of  the  allotted  17. U 
million  acres  will  be  harvested  (taking  into  consideration  the 
estimated  acres  in  the  conservation  reserve  program,  underplantings  £|j 
and  abandonment)  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  U70  pounds,  production 
of  lU.6  million  running  bales  is  estimated  for  the  I960  crop, 
compared  with  lk.5  million  bales  indicated  for  the  1959  crop  with 
the  same  yield  and  ll.U  million  bales  actually  produced  from  the 
1958  crop  with  a  yield  of  U66  pounds  per  acre.  With  a  carry-in 
of  8.8  million  bales  and  imports  of  60,000  bales,  a  total  supply  of 
23  *U  million  bales  is  estimated  for  the  i960  marketing  year  compared 
with  23 «2  million  bales  indicated  for  1959  and  19.8  million  bales 
available  in  the  1958  marketing  year. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  both  the  1959  and  I960  marketing  years 
is  estimated  at  8.9  million  bales  compared  with  8.6  million  bales 
in  1958.  Exports  are  anticipated  to  amount  to  5  million  bales  in 
i960  compared  with  5»5  million  estimated  for  1959  and  2.8  million 
exported  in  1958.  A  carry-out  of  9.5  million  bales  is  estimated 
at  the  end  of  the  I960  marketing  year  compared  with  6.8  million 
bales  anticipated  for  1959  and  8.5  million  of  the  1958  crop. 
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Price  support  activity* i  Loan  activity  for  the  i960  crop  is  estimated  at 
about  the  same  level  as  for  the  1959  crop  with  250,000  bales  going  under 
loan  and  200,000  bales  redeemed  compared  with  6.8  million  bales  in  the 
1958  crop  with  about  .8  million  bales  redeemed.  Acquisitions  of  prior- 
year  loan  collateral  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  only 
50,000  bales  compared  with  almost  6  million  bales  acquired  in  the 
fiscal  year  i960  from  the  1958  crop.  This  reflects  the  shift  in  the 
program  from  primarily  loans  to  one  of  purchases.  It  is  estimated 
that  purchases  will  be  made  of  practically  all  of  the  Choice  A  cotton — 
10.2  million  bales  in  each  year —  or  99$  of  the  production  of  the  i960 
crop  and  98.7$  of  the  1959  crop.  It  is  expected  that  6.6  million  bales 
of  purchased  cotton  and  3.3  million  bales  of  1959  and  prior  crops  will 
be  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  making  total  dispositions  about 
9.9  million  bales  compared  with  10. 6  million  bales  anticipated  for  the 
fiscal  year  i960,  and  2.5  million  bales  sold  in  1959. 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton 

Acreage:  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on 
the  i960  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton.  The  i960  acreage  allotment 
will  be  6I4.,  776  acres  compared  with  70,822  acres  for  the  1959  crop  and 
83,286  acres  allotted  in  1958.  The  marketing  quota  for  i960  is  66,600 
bales  compared  with  7b, 000  for  1959  and  79,000  in  1958.  Recent  legis¬ 
lation  provided  that  the  i960  marketing  quota  shall  be  not  less  than 
90$  of  the  1959  quota. 

Supply:  Assuming  (1)  that  61,000  of  the  6k, 776  allotted  acres  will  be 
harvested  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  51j0  pounds,  a  production  of 
68,000  running  bales  is  estimated  for  the  i960  crop  compared  with 
73, bOO  bales  currently  indicated  for  the  1959  crop  with  a  yield  of 
5bb  pounds  and  81,800  bales  for  the  1958  crop  with  a  yield  of  502 
pounds  per  acre.  With  a  carry-in  of  lb5,300  bales  and  imports  of 
85,600  bales,  a  total  supply  of  298,900  bales  is  estimated  for  the 
i960  marketing  year  compared  with  265,300  bales  anticipated  for  1959 
and  2bb,b00  bales  for  1958. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  is  estimated  at  115,000  bales  in  each  of  the 
~  1959"  and  I960-  marketing  years  ••compared '■•with  109,000  bales  in  1’958  with 
exports  estimated  at  £,000  bales  in  both  1959  and  i960  compared  with 
22,800  bales  in  1958,  the  carryout  is  estimated  at  178,900  bales  at 
the  close  of  i960  compared  with  lb5,300  bales  in  1959  and  112,600  in 
1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  loans  on  the  i960  crop  equal  58.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  production— as  is  currently  anticipated — it  is  estimated 
that  loans  will  be  made  on  b0,000  bales  in  the  fiscal  year  1961 
compared  with  b8,000  bales  for  the  fiscal  year  i960  (65. b  percent  of 
production)  and  actual  loans  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  on 
60,979  bales  (68.9  percent  of  production). 
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Acquisitions  of  prior  year  loan  collateral  during  the  fiscal  year  1961 
are  estimated  at  1(3,000  bales  compared  with  l\2, 079  bales  anticipated 
in  the  fiscal  year  i960  and  39,261  actually  acquired  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  Sales  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  5,000  bales 
compared  with  0,000  bales  anticipated  during  I96P  and  11,602  bales 
actually  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Peanuts 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  peanuts  at  not  more  than 
90$  nor  less  than  75$  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  1959-crop  inspected,  farmers1  stock, 
quota  peanuts  suitable  for  storage  and  containing  not  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  of  foreign  material,  damaged  kernels,  and  moisture  as 
established  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC.  Peanuts 
produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or 
on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project 
authorized,  after  May  28,  1956,  are  not,. .eligible . 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  or  grower  associations  of  producers, 
and  shellers.  Eligible  producers  must  comply  with  applicable  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  peanut  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  were  available  to  eligible  producers  from 
about  August  1,  1959  through  February  1.  i960,  maturing  May  31,  i960. 

The  average  level  of  support  is $195.50  a  ton  (9.6 75$  a  lb.),  which 
reflects  75$  of  parity  as  of  August  1959,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.  Loans  were  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  County  Committees.  Loans  were  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis 
for  farm-stored  peanuts  and  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  for  warehouse- 
stored  peanuts.  CCC  may  also  purchase  No.  2  shelled  peanuts  from 
commercial  shellers  from  October  1,  1959  to  not  later  than  August  31, 
I960. 

Purchase  agreements  were  offered  to  producers  through  February  1,  i960. 
Producers  desiring  to  sell  peanuts  to  the  Corporation  under  a  purchase 
agreement  will  have  a  30  day  period  ending  on  May  31,  I960  during  which 
to  declare  their  intention  to  sell.  The  producer  is  not  obligated 
to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  amount  specified  in  the 
purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  71^-7 llto) ,  particularly  Section  7lhc  thereof;  Titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  lliljl, 
lli.21-llj31) ;  and  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1813,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Acreage:  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  on  the 
1960-crop  peanuts.  The  allotment  for  that  crop  is  estimated  at 
1,610,000  acres,  the  minimum  established  by  section  358  (a),  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  compared  with  1,612,000  acres  in  each  o‘f  the 
1953  and  1959  crop  years. 


Supply:  Assuming  (1)  that  1,500,000  of  the  allotted  1,610,000 
acres  will  be  picked  and  threshed  and  (2)  a  yield  of  1,112  pounds  per 
acre,  a  production  of  1,668  billion  pounds  is  estimated  for  the 
I960  crop  year,  compared  with  1*673  billion  pounds  indicated  for  the 
19^9  crop  from  a  yield  of  1,118  pounds  per  acre  and  1.836  billion  pounds 
actually  produced  from  the  1958  crop  at  a  yield  of  1,205  pounds  per  acre. 
With  a  carry~in  of  500  million  pounds  and  2  million  pounds  of  imports,  a 
total  supply  of  2,170  billion  pounds  is  estimated  for  the  I960  crop 
year  compared  with  2.189  billion  pounds  indicated  for  1959  and  2.1 99 
billion  pounds  available  in  the  1958  crop  year. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  I.608 
billion  pounds  compared  with  1.627  billion  pounds  indicated  for  1959 
and  1,623  billion  pounds  in  1958,  while  exports  are  62  million  pounds 
in  each  year,  resulting  in  an  estimated  carry-out  of  500  million  pounds 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  195?  and  I960  crop  years  and  5lU  million 
pounds  at  the  end  of  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  A  reduction  in  the  stocks  held  by  millers, 
warehouses  and  end-users  is  expected  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
percent  of  production  placed  under  loan  to  12.6$,  or  210  million  pounds, 
in  the  i960  crop  year  compared  with  an  indicated  20.9$  or  350  million 
pounds,  in  1959  and  lij.5$,  or  261*  million  pounds  in  1958. 

Acquisitions  from  loan  collateral  of  farmers*  stock  peanuts  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  ll*0  million  pounds  compared  with 
181  million  pounds  in  fiscal  year  I960  and  257  million  pounds  in  fiscal 
year  1959.  In  addition,  about  56  million  pounds  of  No.  2  shelled 
peanuts  will  be  purchased  in  fiscal  year  1961  compared  with  70  million 
pounds  in  fiscal  year  i960  and  7i*  million  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1959. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Rice 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1960-crop  rice  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  nor  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Rough  rice  is  eligible  for  price  support  when  it  is 
produced  in  Continental  United  States  in  i960  and  shall  be  (1)  one 
of  the  classes  within  the  Official  Standards  of  the  United  States  other 
than  "mixed  rough  rice",  (2)  grading  No.  5  or  better,  (3)  containing 
not  more  than  lU  percent  moisture,  and  ( h )  meeting  sanitation  requirements 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Rice  that  cannot  be  safely  stored  on 
the  farm  is  not  eligible  for  farm-storage  loan.  Rice  produced  on 
federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases  shall  not  be 
eligible , 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  and  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers  for  1960-crop  rice,  who  are  in  compliance  with  any 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility  for  price 
support . 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  are  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
harvested,  about  May  15,  I960  through  January  31,  1961,  and  will  mature 
March  31,  1961,  (except  that  an  earlier  date  may  be  set  in  some  States) 
or  earlier  on  demand.  The  "advance"  minimum  national  average  support 
price  will  be  $h.36  per  hundredweight  which  is  75  percent  of  estimated 
modernized  parity  on  December  1,  1959.  This  announced  price  will  not 
be  reduced,  but  may  be  increased  if  necessary  because  of  any  increase 
in  parity  on  August  1,  i960,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Pre¬ 
miums  and  discounts  apply  for  the  various  varieties,  grades,  and  milling 
qualities.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  eligible  financial  institutions 
or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loans  are  on  a  note-and-chattel 
mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  rice,  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  rice. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31 ,  1961.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  rice  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date,  or 
on  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The 
producer  will  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however, 
the  amount  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity 
that  may  be  delivered , 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  7lii-71iio),  particularly  section  71^c  thereof;  Titles  I  and 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  liUil,  lli21- 
ll31)j  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C.  1813);  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation 
Act,  i960,  Public  Law  86-80. 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Acreage :  It  is  assumed  that  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
will  be  in  effect  for  the  1960-crop  rice*  The  allotment  for  the  I960 
crop  is  estimated  at  1,653,000  acres,  the  same  as  for  the  1959  and 

1958  crops. 

Supply;  Assuming  (1)  that  1,585,000  acres  will  be  harvested  and  (2) 
a  yield  of  32.18  hundredweight  per  acre,  production  of  5l  million 
hundredweight  is  estimated  for  the  I960  crop,  compared  with  53.2  million 
hundredweight  indicated  for  the  1959  crop  year  from  a  yield  of  33.  U9 
hundredweight  per  acre  and  an  actual  production  of  hh.U  million  hundred¬ 
weight  for  the  1958  crop  from  a  yield  of  31.35  hundredweight  per  acre. 

With  a  carry- in  of  13.6  million  hundredweight  and  imports  of  150,000 
hundredweight,  a  total  supply  of  6U . 8  million  hundredweight  is  estimated 
for  the  I960  crop  year  compared  with  69. 0  million  hundredweight  for  the 

1959  crop  year  and  6l.3  million  hundredweight  for  the  1958  crop  year. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  26.6  million  ^ 
hundredweight  compared  with  26. U  million  hundredweight  in  1959  crop 
year  and  25.9  million  hundredweight  in  1958  crop  year.  Exports  are 
anticipated  at  25.0  million  hundredweight  in  i960  crop  year,  with  29.0 
million  hundredweight  indicated  in  1959  crop  year  and  actual  exports 
of  19.7  million  hundredweight  in  1958  crop  year.  The  resulting  carry¬ 
out  is  13.2  million  hundredweight  in  i960  crop  year,  13.6  million 
hundredweight  in  1959  crop  year  and  15.7  million  hundredweight  in  1958 
crop  year. 

Price  support  activity;  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 

equal  about  30  percent  of  the  production  -  as  is  currently  estimated  - 

it  is  expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  15.5  million 

hundredweight  during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  about  the  same  as  that 

anticipated  for  the  1959  crop .'compered  with  actual  *  ‘ "  *  ... 

price  support  extended  on  the  1958  crop  of  i.1.6  million  hundred  Weight  (26.1; 
-  •  > 

Acquisitions  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  are  esti 
mated  at  9.0  million  hundredweight  compared  with  actual  acquisitions 
in  fiscal  year  1959  of  6.5  million  hundredweight. 

Sales  activity  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  is  estimated 
to  total  9.0  million  hundredweight  compared  with  actual  sales  in  fiscal 
year  1959  of  9 -h  million  hundredweight.  Of  these  sales,  it  is  estimated 
that  during  fiscal  year  1961,  a  total  of  6.3  million  hundredweight  will 
be  made  to  millers  and  CCC  will  repurchase  3.7  million  hundredweight  of 
milled  rice.  During  fiscal  year  i960  sales  to  millers  are  anticipated 
to  be  5.8  million  hundredweight  with  repurchases  of  3.3  million  hundred¬ 
weight  of  milled  rice,  compared  with  actual  sales  to  millers  in  fiscal 
year  1 959  of  5.7  million  hundredweight  with  repurchases  of  U.9  million 
hundredweight  of  milled  rice.  Sales  also  include  some  payment-in-kind 
deliveries  under  the  rice  export  program  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
most  of  the  certificates  issued  to  rice  exporters  will  be  redeemed  in 
feed  grains  rather  than  in  rice. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Tobacco 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS  s 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  tobacco  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  tobacco  of  the  1959  crop  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Tobacco  produced  on  federally 
owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated, 
drained,  or  reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project  authorized 
after  May  28,  1956,  is  not  eligible.  Eligible  borrowers  are 
growers  of  eligible  tobacco  who  are  in  compliance  with  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas.  Growers  of  Maryland  Type  32  and 
Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  Type  1:1  tobacco  mil  not  receive  price  support 
on  the  1959  crop  since  they  disapproved  marketing  quotas. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  are  offered  to  cooperators  at  follomng 
levels  during  the  periods  indicated  and  mature  on  demand : 


Announced 
average 
support 
price 
per  pound 

Flue-cured.  ...  $.555 

Burley . 572 

Fire-cured  ...  .388 

Dark  air-cured 

and  sun-cured.  .  355 

Maryland  .  b/ 

Cigar  binder  ..  .396 

Cigar  filler  & 

binder . 286 

Puerto  Rican  ..  .297 


Support  Leva,. 


%  of  .  ■ 
Parity 

:  Parity 
■:  as  of 

:  90 

:  7/1/59 

:  90 

:  10/1/59 

75  (of 

; 

:  burley)  a/ :  10/l/59 

66-2/3  (of 

burley)  a/ :  10/1/59 

90 

:  10/1/59 

90 

:  10/1/59 

90 

:  10/1/59 

Loans  Available 


Earliest 

date 

:  Latest 
:  date 

7/1/59 

:  2/29/60 

11/1/59 

:  h/30/60 

11/1/59 

:  5/30/60 

n/i/59 

:  1/30/60 

9/1/59 

:  7/31/60 

9/1/59 

:  7/31/60 

2/1/59 

:  9/30/60 

a/  But  not  to  exceed  the  higher  of  the  level  of  the  1957  crop  or  90 % 
of  parity. 

b/  Not  eligible  for  price  support  inasmuch  as  quotas  were  disapproved. 


Loans  are  made  through  producer  associations  or  other  responsible 
organizations  which  act  for  groups  of  growers  in  receiving,  handling, 
and  selling  their  tobacco.  Costs  incurred  incidental  to  placing  loan 
tobacco  in  storable  condition  and  overhead  costs  of  the  cooperatives 
are  advanced  by  CCC  to  the  associations  and  become  a  part  of  the 
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principal  loan  outstanding.  No  commercial  insurance  is  carried  on 
tobacco  collateral.  In  lieu  thereof  the  Corporation  assumes  the 
physical  loss  or  damage  on  the  tobacco  and  charges  the  loan  account 
with  a  collateral  fee  of  1  l/2  cents  a  month  on  each  $100  outstanding 
on  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  on  tobacco  stored  in  Continental 
United  States  and  3  cents  a  $100  a  month  on  tobacco  stored  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Under  the  loan  agreements  the  associations  servicing  the  auction  areas 
bear  overhead  costs  in  connection  with  the  loan  operation  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  12  cents  a  ewt.  and  are  authorized  to  pass  this  charge 
on  to  the  grox^er.  The  charge  in  cigar-type  areas,  xrhere  the  auction 
system  is  not  used,  will  be  established  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the 
relative  costs  involved  in  each  area. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C, 
7 12 : -7 II' o) ,  particularly  section  7l2>c  thereof;  Titles  I  and  I V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9 ,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  Ilia,  li.21-l><3l) ;  1 

Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  28,  1915,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-92,  " 

approved  July  10,  1957  (7  U.  S.  C.  1312  note);  and  Titles  I  and  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C.  1813,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Acreage :  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  -will  be  in  effect  on 
certain  kinds  of  1960-crop  tobacco.  The  estimated  allotment  for  the 
I960  crop  is  1,229,000  acres,  compared  with  1,227,000  for  the  1959 
crop  and  1,232,000  acres  for  the  1958  crop. 

Supply :  Assuming  (1)  that  1,185,000  of  the  allotted  1,229,000  acres  will 
be  harvested  and  (2)  a  yield  per  acre  of  1,566.  pounds,  a  production  of 
1.856  billion  pounds  is  estimated  for  the  i960  crop  compared  with  indi¬ 
cated  production  of  the  1959  crop  of  1.815  billion  pounds  with  a  yield 

of  1,562  pounds  per  acre  and  actual  production  in  1958  of  1.762  - 

billion  pounds  with  a  yield  of  1,600  pounds  per  acre.  With  a  carry-in 
of  3*881  billion  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  i960 
and  imports  of  155  million  pounds,  a  total  supply  of  5.892  billion 
pounds  is  estimated  for  the  i960  marketing  year  compared  xcLth  5.981 
billion  pounds  anticipated  in  1959  and  6.092  billion  pounds  available 
in  1958. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  i960  is  estimated  at  1,610  billion  pounds 
compared  -with  1,585  billion  pounds  anticipated  in  1959  and  1,579 
billion  pounds  used  in  1953.  The  increased  use  in  i960  reflects  the 
continuation  of  present  trends  in  smoking  patterns.  A  continued  rise 
in  production  of  cigarettes  using  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
anticipated  due  to  population  increases  and  further  expansion  of 
smoking  among  women. 
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Exports  in  i960  are  estimated  at  510  million  pounds  comparecLwith  5l5 
million  anticipated  in  1959  and  532  million  pounds  in  1958.  The 
decrease  in  i960  is  primarily  caused  by  the  comparatively  high  prices 
of  U.  S.  tobacco  and  the  increased  competition  from  other  tobacco- 
producing  countries.  Carryout  at  the  end  of  the  i960  marketing  year  is 
estimated  at  3.772  billion  pounds,  compared  with  3.881  billion  pounds 
anticipated  at  the  end  of  1959  and  3.981  billion  pounds  at  the  end  of 
1958. 

Price  support  activity:  During  the  fiscal  year  1961,  it  is  estimated 
that  loans  will  be  made  on  188.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  (11.3$  of 
production)  compared  with  loans  on  125.0  million  pounds  anticipated  in 
the  fiscal  year  i960  (7.6$)  and  actual  loans  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  on  lii9.U  million  pounds  (9.5$).  Repayments  of  loans — primarily 
of  prior  years*  stocks —  are  estimated  at  309.0  million  pounds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961  compared  with  318.0  million  pounds  anticipated  in  the 
fiscal  year  i960  and  actual  repayments  of  156.1  million  pounds  during 
the  fiscal  year  1959?  resulting  in  large  reductions  in  outstanding 
loans.  The  major  factor  in  this  is  that  production  has  been  below 
disappearance  for  the  two  principal  kinds  of  tobacco.-  flue-cured  and 
bur ley  -  and  the  fact  that  production  of  cigarettes  is  increasing. 

For  the  past  several  years,  cigarette  manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
produce  more  cigarettes  without  using  correspondingly  increased  quan¬ 
tities  of  tobacco.  However,  it  now  appears  that  larger  quantities  of 
tobacco  will  be  required  for  the  upturn  in  cigarette  production. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Basic  Commodities 
Wheat 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1960-crop  wheat  at  not  more  than  90 
percent  nor  less  than  75  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Wheat  is  eligible  for  price  support  when  it  is  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  i960  and  shall  be  (1)  any  class  grading 
No.  3  or  better;  or  (2)  any  class  grading  No.  b  or  No.  5  on  the  factor 
of  "test  weight"  and/or  because  of  containing  "durum"  and/or  "Red  Durum" 
but  otherwise  grading  No. 3  or  better,  and  meeting  sanitation  requirements 
of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  President 
or  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC.  Wheat  that  cannot  be  safely  stored 
on  the  farm  is  not  eligible  for  farm-storage  loan.  Wheat  produced  on 
federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases  is  not 
eligible. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1960-crop  wheat  in  the  commercial 
producing  areas  who  are  in  compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  wheat  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  governing  eligibility  for  price  support. 


Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans,  are  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
harvested,  about  May  l5,  19o0,  through  January  31,  1961  and  will  mature 
February  28,  1961,  in  designated  States  and  March  31,  1961,  in  other  States, 
or  earlier  on  demand.  The  "advance"  minimum  national  average  support 
price  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  will  be  $1.77  per  bushel 
which  is  75  percent  of  estimated  modernized  parity  as  of  July  1,  1959. 

This  announced  price  will  not  be  reduced,  but  may  be  increased  if 
necessary  because  of  any  increase  in  parity  or  decrease  in  the  supply  g 

percentage  as  of  July  1,  i960,  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 

In  the  noncommercial  area,  county  support  rates,  as  provided  by  law 
when  allotments  are  in  effect  in  the  commercial  area,  will  be  75  percent 
of  that  in  the  commercial  area. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  from  eligible  financial  institutions,  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  County  Committees.  Loans  are  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  farm-stored  wheat,  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  wheat. 

Purchase  agreements  are  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  January  3\ 
I96I. A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  wheat  to  the  Corporation  under  a  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period 
ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Corporation.  The  producer  is  not  obligated 
to  sell  any  specified  quantity;  however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified 
in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 
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Resealing:  Re seal  loans  on  1958-crop  wheat  in  farm  storage  under 
loan  or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  and  extended 
reseal  loans  on  1957  and  1956  crops  were  available  in  designated 
areas  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space.  A  reseal  program 
has  not  been  announced  for  1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if  circumstances 
warrant  resealing  of  wheat,  such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the 
proper  time.  For  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  re  sealing  will 
be  in  effect  for  both  crops.  Eligibility  requirements  necessary  to 
place  the  respective  crops  under  price  support  will  apply.  Such 
extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable  maturity  dates,  and 
producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal  period.  Purchase 
agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for  reseal  purposes. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.  S.  C,  71l4--71i;o) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  Titles  I 
and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  lUfL, 
1U21-1U31);  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  •{?  U.  S,  C.  1813) 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  I960,  Public  Law  86-80. 

EASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Acreage :  Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect 
on  the  I960  crop  wheat.  The  allotment  for  that  crop  is  estimated 
at  55  million  acres,  which  is  the  minimum  established  by  section 
333,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  the  same  as  that  established 
for  the  1958  and  1959  crop  years. 

Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  1960-crop  harvested  from  53*3  million  acres 
and  (2)  a  yield  of  22.5  bushels  per  acre,  a  production  of  1.2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  is  expected,  72  million  more  than  the 
1.128  billion  bushels  currently  indicated  for  the  53*0  million 
harvested  acres  for  the  1959  crop  at  21.3  bushels  per  acre.  The 
1958-crop  production  of  1.5  billion  bushels  from  53  .U  million 
acres  at  a  yield  of  27 .U  bushels  was  a  record  high. 


Utilization;  Domestic  use  in  the  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at 
628  million  bushels  compared  with  625  million  bushels  indicated 
for  the  1959  crop  year  and  639  million  bushels  used  in  1958. 
Exports  of  [)25  million  estimated  for  the  i960  and  1959  crop  years 
compare  with  I4.U3  million  in  1958 .  The  carry— out  will  rise  to 
1.520  billion  bushels  by  the  end  of  the  i960  crop  year  as  compared 
with  1.365  billion  bushels  in  1 959  and  1,279  billion  bushels  in 
1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960 
crop  equal  36.5  percent  of  the  production— as  is  currently  esti¬ 
mated — it  is  expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  Ii37 
million  bushels  of  the  i960  crop  compared  with  383  million 
bushels  anticipated  for  the  1 959  crop  (33.9  percent  of  production) 
and  actual  price  support  extended  on  the  1958  crop  of  609  million 
bushels  (I|.1.7  percent  of  the  production). 
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Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  28 U.3  million 
bushels,  compared  with  2U5,2  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal 
year  I960,  and  actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  h&Xh 
million  bushels. 

Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  155*5 
million  bushels,  compared  with  152 ,5  million  bushels  anticipated 
for  fiscal  year  I960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  151.0 
million  bushels.  Sales  include  payment-'in-kind  deliveries  for  price 
differentials  earned  by  exporters  for  exports  of  wheat  obtained 
through  corner cial  channels  under  CCC  export  programs. 

Wheat  flour:  In  recent  years,  price  support  stocks  of  wheat  have  been 
exchanged  for  wheat  flour,  and  subsequently  disposed  of  under  Section 
ltl6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  and  for  relief  requirements  under 
Title  II  of  Public  Law  U80.  The  Act  of  August  19,  1958  authorized 
the  Corporation  to  purchase  wheat  flour  for  such  purposes  in  lieu 
of  processing  its  stocks  of  wheat  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  wheat  available  in  its  inventories.  It  is  estimated 
that  1,300  billion  pounds  of  flour  valued  at  $71,5  million  will  be 
donated  under  Section  Hl6  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  I960  and 
1961  compared  with  actual  donations  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  1,285 
billion  pounds  valued  at  $79,7  million.  Other  dispositions, 
primarily  under  Title  II  of  Public  Law  U80,  are  estimated  at  100,0 
million  pounds  of  flour  valued  at  $5,5  million  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  compared  with  actual  dispositions  in 
fiscal  year  1959  of  82,5  million  pounds  valued  at  $5,3  million. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Barley 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  barley  at  a  level  that  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  of  support  for  corn. 

Eligibility:  Barley  is  elipible  for  price  support  when  it  is  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1959  grading  No.  5  or  better,  or  grading 
No.  5  Garlicky  or  better,  except  that  Western  barley  shall  have  a  test 
weight  of  not  less  than  40  pounds  per  bushel.  Barley  that  cannot  be 
safely  stored  on  the  farm  is  not  eligible  for  farm-storage  loan.  Barley 
produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or 
on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  lan'4  within  any  Federal  project 
authorized  after  May  28,  1956,1s  not  eligible. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  barley  who  are  in 
compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations:  Nonrecourse  loans  were  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
harvested,  about  May  l5,  19 59  through  January  31,  I960,  and  will  mature 
April  30,  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established 
for  any  State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC) ,  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  is  77  cents 
per  bushel,  which  is  60  percent  of  February  1,  1959, parity  price  for 
all  barley.  Loans  were  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  County  Committees.  Loans  were  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage 
basis  for  farm-stored  barley,,  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  barley. 

Purchase  agreements  we re  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  Jan- 
uary  31,  19607  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  barley  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a 
30  day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The  producer 
i  s  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity^  however,  the 
number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Resealing:  Reseal  loans  on  1958-crop  barley  in  farm  storage  under  loan, 
or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converte4  to  loans,  and  exten  -c.d  reseal  loans 
on  1957  and  1956  crops  were  available  in  designated  areas  where  there  was 
a  shortage  of  storage  space.  A  reseal  program  has  not  been  announced 
for  1959  and  i960  crops,  but  if  circumstances  warrant  rescaling  of  barley, 
such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the  proper  time.  For  this  analysis 
it  is  assumed  that  rescaling  will  be  in  effect  for  both  crops.  Eligibility 
requirements  necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops  under  reseal  will 
apply.  Such  extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable  maturity  dates, 
and  producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal  period..  Purchase 
agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for  reseal  purposes. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (1J? 

U.  S.  C.  7lU— 71Ito) ,  particularly  section  71hc  thereof;  Titles  I  and  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended,  (7  U.  S.  C.  IU4I  note, 
Il421-lii31)  •  and  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1813,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 


Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  1960-crop  harvested  from  15.0  million  acres  and 
(2)  a  yield  of  29.0  bushels  per  acre,  a  production  of  It 35  million 
bushels  of  barley  is  expected,  15  million  bushels  more  than  the  b2£  million 
indicated  for  the  15.1  million  harvested  acres  for  the  1959  crop  at 

27.9  bushels  per  acre.  The  1958-crop  production  of  1^75.2  million  bushels 
was  from  ll;.9  million  acres  at  a  yield  of  31.8  bushels  per  acre.  A 
carry-in  of  160.0  million  bushels  and  imports  of  20  million  bushels  will 
provide  a  total  supply  of  6l5.0  million  bushels  for  the  i960  crop  year 
compared  with  63lul  million  bushels  for  1959  an'1  657.9  million  bushels 
for  1958. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  365.0 
million  bushels  compared  with  36lul  million  bushels  in  1959  and  3^7.3 
million  bushels  in  1958.  Exports  in  the  i960  crop  year  are  estimated 
at  100.0  million  bushels  compared  with  110.0  million  bushels  in  1959  and 
116.6  million  in  1958.  The  carry-out  at  the  end  of  the  i960  crop  year 
is  150  million  bushels  compared  with  160  million  bushels  in  1959  and 

193.9  million  bushels  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should,  price  support  extended  on  the  I960  crop 
equal  20.9  percent  of  the  production — as  is  currently  estimated — it  is 

expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  91.0  million  bushcls-.r 

*  * 

during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  witn  @0*5  million  bushels  antici¬ 
pated  for  the  1959  crop  (19.2$)  and  actual  price  support  extended  on 
the  1958  crop  on  107.3  million  bushels  (22.6$). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  5h.5  million 
bushels,  compared  with  6h*9  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
i960,  and  actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  Li 9 . U  million  bushels. 
Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  63.5  million 
bushels,  compared  with  77.5  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
i960,  anr^  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  35.5  million  bush'als.  Such 
sales  include  payment- in-kind  deliveries  under  the  feed-grains  an!  rice 
export  programs. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 


Honey 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  which  beekeepers  receive  for  hcney  at 
not  more  than  90  nor  less  than  60  percent  of  parity,  as  required  by  law* 

Eligibility:  Eligible  participant  is  any  individual,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation  producing  1959-crop  extracted  honey. 

Eligible  commodity  is  limited  to  extracted  honey  of  the  1959-crop 
produced  in  Continental  United  States,  packed  in  60-pound  or  larger 
containers,  equivalent  to  or  better  than  U.  S.  Grade  C,  and  not  objec¬ 
tionable  in  flavor.  Provision  is  made  to  extend  support  to  honey  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  CCC. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  farm-storage  loans  and  purchase  agreements  were 
available  from  April  1,  1 959  through  December  31,  1959,  and  will  mature 
not  later  than  April  30,  I960. 

The  national  average  support  price  of  8.3  cents  a  pound  reflects  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent  of  parity  as  of  April  1,  1959,  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year,  adjusted  to  the  60-pound  container  level. 

Loans  were  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  and  .  were  obtained 
from  financial  institutions  or  direct  from  CCC  through  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loan  rate  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  samples  from  the  lot  or  lots  which  will  be  placed 
under  loan.  Honey  is  to  be  stored  in  approved  storage  structures 
located  on  or  off  the  producers*  premises,  excluding  public  warehouses. 
Producers  are  obligated  to  maintain  the  structures  in  good  repair  and 
keep  honey  in  good  condition. 

Purchase  agreement  deliveries  will  be  accepted  within  the  maximum 
quantity  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Contracts  on  a  negotiated  or  bid  basis  may  be  entered  into  with 
commercial  honey  packers  for  processing  or  repackaging  which  may  be 
required  either  to  protect  or  facilitate  the  disposition  of  the 
commodity  acquired  by  CCC. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

(15  U.  S.  C.  7lU-?ll|o),  particularly  section  7lhc  thereof;  and  Titles 
II  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  lUi6, 
Hi21-lii31). 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE  : 

Supply:  It  is  estimated  that  honey  production  in  the  marketing  year  i960 

wiilbe  238  million  pounds  compared  with  2I48  million  pounds  estimated 
for  the  marketing  year  1959,  and  266  million  in  1958.  This  reflects  a 
decrease  in  the  average  yield  per  colony.  Imports  of  k  million  pounds 
during  i960  are  expected  to  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1958  and 
1959.  With  a  lower  carry-sin  for  the  i960  marketing  year,  total  supplies 
of  311  million  pounds  are  indicated,  compared  with  325  million  pounds 
estimated  for  the  1959  marketing  year  and  33k  million  pounds  in  the  1958 
marketing  year. 

Utilization:  Exports  of  15  million  pounds  estimated  for  each  of  the  1959 
and  I960  marketing  years  compared  with  22.1*  million  pounds  in  1958. 
Domestic  consumption  in  i960  is  expected  to  be  225  million  pounds 
compared  with  the  21*1  million  pounds  estimated  for  1 959  and  239  million 
pounds  actually  used  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  No  marketing  difficulty  is  foreseen  for  the 
"1960  marketing  year  due  to  the  decreased  supplies.  Hdwever,  it  is 
estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended  on  5  million  pounds  of 
honey  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  (2$  of  production) 
compared  with  17  million  pounds  for  fiscal  year  1959  (6.6$  of  production) 

Acquisitions  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  700,000  pounds 
compared  with  2.5  million  pounds  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year 
i960  and  only  227,000  pounds  actually  acquired  in  the  fiscal  year  1 959. 
Honey  acquired  will  be  transferred  to  Section  32  for  distribution  to 
school  lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  outlets. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Milk  and  Butt erf at 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective :  To  support  the  general  level  of  prices  to  producers  of 
milk  and  butterfat  and  the  products  of  such  commodities  from  April  1, 
1959, to  March  31,  I960,  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  dairy  products  must  be  produced  and  located  in 
the  CorrSnental  United  States  and  must  be  in  units  of  not  less  than 
tariff  minimum  carlots  for  the  area  where  the  products  are  located. 
The  following  products  are  eligible  at  maximum  rates  indicated. 

Purchase  Prices  (cents_a  pound). 

Butter  (bulk)  IL  S_.  Grade _A  or  higher  U^  S.  Grade  B 


New  York,  N.  Y. ,  and  Jersey 


City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

53.75 

56.7  5 

Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif . ,  and  Calif . 

58.00 

56.00 

Conn.,  R.  I.,  Mass.,  Vt., 

N .  H . ,  and  Maine 

58.75 

56.75 

Ariz.,  N.  Mexico,  Texas,  La., 
Miss.,  Ala.,  Ga.,  Fla.,  and 
S.  C. 

57.75 

55.75 

Packaged 

American  Cheddar  Cheese,  U.  S. 
Grade  A  or  higher,  standard 
moisture  basis 

32.75 

In 

Barrels  and  Drums 

In  Bags 

Nonfat  dry  milk,  U.  S.  Extra 

Grade  or  higher 

Spray 

Roller 

1U.25 

12.25 

13 .  hO 
11. ho 

Purchases  of  butter  are  on  a  "basing  point"  method.  Purchase  prices 
at  designated  markets  (New  York,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco)  and  in 
specified  States  shall  not  exceed  the  prices  listed  above.  The 
purchase  price  at  other  points  will  be  at  the  price  of  the  designated 
market  named  by  the  seller  less  80  percent  of  the  lowest  published 
domestic  carlo t  rail  freight  rate  a  pound  gross  weight  from  the  offer 
point  to  the  designated  market. 

A  resolution  approved  January  22,  i960, announced  that  support  prices  for 
the  1959-1960  marketing  year  of  $3.06  per  cwt.  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
56.6  cents  per  lb.  for  butterfat  will  be  continued  through  the  I96O-I96I 
marketing  year.  These  prices  reflect  77$  of  parity  as  of  December  30,  1959. 
If  75$  of  parity  as  of  April  1,  i960  is  higher  than  the  foregoing  prices, 

siTnnor,+.  r>rn  T«ri  1 1  hp  r»nmr-m+.P5rl  +.n  rpfl  pnt  rrP  nar’i  +.v  a  q  nf*  a  +,  fta+.P 
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The  support  prices  of  $3.06  a  cwt.  for  manufacturing  milk  testing  about 
3.9  percent  and  96.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat  were  carried  unchanged 
into  the  1999  marketing  year  from  the  previous  marketing  year.  The 
purchase  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and  ponfat  dry  milk  were  continued 
unchanged.  These  prices  reflect  a  general  level  of  prices  to  producers 
of  77  percent  of  parity  as  of  April  1,  1999. 

Donations  under  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans1  Affairs,  and  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Coast  Guard  and  cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel 
assigned  to,  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  are  authorized 
for  price  supported  dairy  products  (including  milk) ,  through  December 
31,  1961.  An  allowance  by  CCC  is  made  for  surplus  fluid  milk  purchased 
by  the  above  agencies  at  rate  of  $1; .10  a  hundredweight. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (l9 
U.S.C.  7li*-71Ii€>) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof;  Title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  l4b6a). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Supply:  It  is  estimated  that  milk  production  in  the  1960-61  marketing 
year  will  be  129.8  billion  pounds  ccvpared  with  12U .8  billion  pounds  in 
1999-60  and  129.1  billion  pounds  in  1998-1999.  Cow  numbers  decreased 
to  19.1  million  in  1960-61  from  19 .U  million  in  1999-60  and  19.8  in 
1998-99,  while  production  per  cow  increased  to  6,600  pounds  in  1960-61 
from  6,436  in  1999-60  and  6,329  in  1998-99.  Imports  in  the  1999-60  and 
1960-61  marketing  years  are  estimated  to  remain  at  the  same  level  as  in 
the  1998-99  marketing  year— 983  million  pounds— providing  a  total  supply 
of  130.2  billion  pounds  in  1960-61  compared  with  129.5  and  131.6  billion 
pounds  in  1999-60  and  1998-99  marketing  years,  respectively. 

Utilization:  Because  of  the  decline  in  Government  distribution  of  butter 
and  cheese,  total  domestic  disappearance  of  milk  in  all  forms  will 
probably  be  less  in  1999-60  than  a  year  earlier  but  it  may  increase 
slightly  in  1960-61,  from  124.8  billion  pounds  to  129.9  billion  pounds. 
Exports  are  projected  as  declining  to  .9  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent 
in  each  of  the  marketing  years  1960-61  and  1999-60  from  2.1  billion 
pounds  in  1998-99  mainly  because  no  cheese  is  likely  to  be  donated  for 
foreign  welfare  use  in  these  two  years.  The  resulting  carry-out  is 
3.8  billion  pounds  in  1960-61  and  1999-60  marketing  years,  compared  with 
4.1  billion  pounds  in  1998-99. 
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Price  support  activity:  It  is  estimated  that  price  support  will  be  extended 
on  T8~percent  of  the  1960-61  marketing  year  production.  Butter  and  cheese 
purchases  are  estimated  at  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  in  fiscal 
year  1961  and  lvk  billion  in  fiscal  year  19^0  compared  with  actual  pur¬ 
chases  of  3.3  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1959.  The  upturn  of  purchases 
projected  for  fiscal  year  1961  may  result  from  an  increase  in  the  annual 
rate  of  milk  production  during  April-June  1961.  Purchases  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  are  projected  at  700  million  pounds  in  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961. 

It  is  estimated  that  30  million  pounds  of  butter,  57. £  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  and  192  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  will  be  sold  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  with  all  butter  and  35  million  pounds  of  cheese  sold  on  the 
domestic  market  and  all  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  on  the  export  market.  Esti¬ 
mated  donations  in  fiscal  year  1961  under  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1 9b9  include  2.5  million  pounds  of  cheese,  565  million  pounds  of 
fluid  milk,  and  .1  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Other  donations 
in  fiscal  year  1961  include  333  million  pounds  of  nonfat  <dby  milk 
exported  and  17h  million  pounds  donated  domestically  under  Section  Lil6 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9,  and  .9  million  pounds  donated  to  penal 
institutions  under  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Oats 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  oats  at  a  level  that  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  of  support  for  corn. 

Eligibility:  Oats  are  eligible  for  price  support  when  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1959  grading  No.  3  or  better,  or  grading 
No.  I;  on  the  factor  of  test  weight  or  because  of  being  "Badly  Stained 
or  Materially  Weathered,”  but  otherwise  No.  3  or  better  under  the 
Revised  Official  Grain  Standards  of  the  United  States  for  oats 
effective  June  1,  1959.  Oats  meeting  the  above  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  which  grade  garlicky  are  also  eligible.  Oats  that  cannot  be 
safely  stored  on  the  farm  are  not  eligible  for  farm-storage  loan.  Oats 
produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or 
on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project 
authorized  after  May  28,  1956? shall  not  be  eligible.  | 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  oats,  who  are  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  were  available  from  the  time  the  crop  was 
Harvested, “about  May  "IF,  T959  through  January  31,  I960,  and  will  mature 
on  April  30,  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC), 
or  earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  la  50  cents 
per  bushel,  which  is  60  percent  of  February  1,  1959  parity  price  for 
all  oats.  Loans  were  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con¬ 
servation  County  Committees.  Loans  will  be  made  on  a  note -and-chat tel 
mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  oats  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  oats. 

Purchase  agreements  were  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  I960"".  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  oats  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date. 

The  producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity; 
however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is 
the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Resealing:  Re seal  loans  on  1958-crop  oats  in  farm  storage  under  loan, 
or 'purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  and  extended  reseal 
loans  on  1957  and  1956  crops,  were  available  in  designated  areas  wKere 
there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space.  A  reseal  program  has  not  been 
announced  for  1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if  circumstances  warrant  reseal¬ 
ing  of  oats,  such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the  proper  time.  For 
this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  resealing  will  be  in  effect  for  both 
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crops.  Eligibility  requirements  necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops 
under  reseal  will  apply.  Such  extended  loans  will  matura  on  the  appli¬ 
cable  maturity  dates,  and  producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal 
period.  Purchase  agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for  reseal  purposes. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
7l4-7l4o) ,  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof;  Titles  IH'.  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  l44l  note,  l421-l43l)i  and 
Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1813,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Supply:  Assuming  (l)  a  i960  crop  harvested  from  29.5  million  acres  and  (2) 
a  yield  per  acre  of  39*0  bushels,  a  production  of  1.150  billion  bushels 
of  oats  is  expected,  76  million  bushels  more  than  the  1.074  billion  bush¬ 
els  currently  indicated  for  the  28.5  million  harvested  acres  for  the  1959 
crop  at  37.7  bushels  per  acre.  The  1958  crop  production  of  1.4l6  billion 
bushels  was  from  31.8  million  acres  at  a  yield  of  44.5  bushels  per  acre. 

With  a  carry-in  of  200  million  bushels  and  25  million  bushels  of  imports, 
a  total  supply  of  1.375  billion  bushels  is  estimated  for  the  1960-crop 
year  compared  with  1.458  billion  bushels  indicated  for  1959  and  1.744  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  available  in  the  1958  crop  year. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  1960-crop  year  is  estimated  a-c  1.160  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  compared  with  1.228  billion  in  1959  and  1.343  billion  in  1958. 
Exports  in  the  1960-crop  year  are  estimated  at  15  million  bushels  compared 
with  30  million  bushels  in  1959  and  32  million  bushels  in  1958.  The  carry¬ 
out  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  1959  and  1960-crop  years  is  200  million 
bushels  compared  with  369  million  bushels  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  3.4  percent  of  the  production — as  is  currently  estimated--it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  39*3  million  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  34.5  million  bushels  anticipated  for  the  1959  crop  (3«2$)  and 
actual  price  support  extended  on  the  1958  crop  of  84.6  million  bushels  (6$>). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  19*5  million  bushels # 
compared  with  37.1  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  30.8  million  bushels.  Sales 
activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  22.7  million  bushels, 
compared  with  48.7  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  13.6  million  bushels.  Such  sales  in¬ 
clude  payment -in-kind  deliveries  under  the  feed-grains  and  rice  export 
programs. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Rye 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  .support  the  price  of  1959-crop  rye  at  a  level  that  is  fair  and 
'reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  of  support  for  corn. 

Eligibility:  Rye  is  eligible  for  price  support  when  it  is  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1959  grading  No.  2  or  better,  or  grading 
No.  3  on  the  factor  of  test  weight  only,  containing  not  more  than  1  per¬ 
cent  ergot.  Rye  that  cannot  be  safely  stored  on  the  farm  is  not  eligible 
for  farm-storage  loan.  Rye  produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation 
of  restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated,  drained  or  reclaimed  land 
within  any  Federal  project  authorized  after  May  28,  1956,  shall  not  be 
eligible . 

Eligible  participants  arc  producers  of  1959-crop  rye,  who  are  in  compli-  , 
ance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility 
for  price  support. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  vere  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  about  May  l5TT959~through  January  31,  I960,  and  will  mature  on 
April  30,  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established 
for  any  State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC),  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  is  90  cents- 
per  bushel,  which  is  60  percent  of  February  1,  1959  parity  price  for  all 
rye.  Loans  were  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct  from 
the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees.  Loans  were  made  on  a  note-and-chattcl  mortgage  basis 
for  farm-stored  rye.  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured  by 
warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  rye. 

Purchase  agreements  were  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  January  31 
i960.  A~ producer  desiring  to  deliver  rye  to  the  Corporation  under  a  pur-  [ 
chase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a  30-day  period 
ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The  producer  is  not 
obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity^  however,  the  number  of  bushels 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Resealing :  Reseal  loans  on  1958-crop  rye  in  farm  storage  under  loan,  or 
purchase  agreement s~to  be  converted  to  loans,  were  available  in  designated 
areas  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space.  A  reseal  program  has 
not  been  announced  for  1959  and  i960  crops,  but  if  circumstances  warrant 
resealing  of  rye,  such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the  proper  time. 

For  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  rescaling  will  be  in  effect  for  both 
crops.  Eligibility  requirements  necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops 
under  re seal  will  apply.  Such  extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable 
maturity  dates,  and  producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal  period. 
Purchase  agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for  rcseal  purposes. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (l5  U.  S.  C. 
7ir-71>!.o ) ,  particularly  section  7lkc  thereof  j  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  lkkl  note,  lb.21-lli.3l)  j 
and  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Apt  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C.  1813,1860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 


Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  1960-crop  harvested  from  1,685,000  acres  and 

T2Ta  yield  pier  acre  of  16.5  bushels,  a  production  of  27.8  million  bushels 
of  rye  is  expected,  6.3  million  bushels  more  than  the  21.5-TOil, .rbu*  .indicated 
for  the  1,1,28,00©  harvested  acres  for  the  1959  crop  at  15.1  bushels 

per  acre.  The  1958-crop  production  of  32.2  million  bushels  was  from 
! 773, 0Q  acres  at  a  yield  of  18.2  bushels  per  acre.  With  a  carry-in  of 
10  million  bushels  and  2.b  million  bushels  of  imports,  a  total  supply  of 
b0. 2  million  bushels  is  estimated  for  the  1960-crop  year  compared  with 
38.5  million  bushels  indicated  for  1959  and  U5.2  million  bushels  available 
in  the  1958  crop  year. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  2k. 2  million 
bushels  compared  with  23.5  million  in  1959  and  2k. 1  million  in  1958. 

Exports  are  estimated  at  5  million  bushels  for  each'-of  th e  .1952 ' & ! -I960  crop 
years,  compared  with  8.5  million  in  1958.  The  carry-out  at  the  end  of  the 
i960  crop  year  is  11  million  bushels  compared  with  10  million  bushels  in 
1959  and  12.7  million  bushels  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop  equal 
23  .k  percent  of*  the  production,  as  is  currently  estimated,  it  is  expected 
that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  6.5  million  bushels  during  the 
fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with  2.3  million  bushels  anticipated  for  the 
1959  crop  in  fiscal  year  i960  (10.7%)  '  price  support  extended  on  the 

1958  crop  in  fiscal  year  1 959  on  10.1  million  bushels  (31.5%). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  k.3  million  bushels, 
compared  with  3.2  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  6.1  million  bushels.  Sales 
activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  3.0  million  bushels, 
compared  with  5.k  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  5.6  million  buehels.  Such  sales 
include  payment-in-kind  deliveries  under  the  feed-grains  and  rice  export 
programs . 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Sorghums,  Grain 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  grain  sorghums  at  a  level  that 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  of  support  for  corn. 

Eligibility:  Grain  sorghums  are  eligible  for  price  support  when 

produced  in  Continental  United  States  in  1959  grading  No.  h  or  better, 
or  No.  k  "Smutty"  or  better,  or  No.  Ij  "Discolored"  or  better,  and 
containing  not  more  than  13  percent  moisture.  Grain  sorghums  that 
cannot  bo  safely  stored  on  the  farm  arc  not  eligible  for  farm-storage 
loan.  Grain  sorghums  produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of 
restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land 
within  any  Federal  project  authorized  after  May  28,  1956#  is  nd't 
eligible . 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  grain  sorghums,  who  are 
in  compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  wete  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 

~ harvested,  about  April  1,  1959  through  January  31,  I960,  and  will  mature 
on  March  31#  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established 
for  any  State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC),  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  Is  $1.52  per 
hundredweight  (85  cents  per  bushel),  which  is  60  percent  of  February  1, 

1 959  parity  price  for  all  grain  sorghums.  Loans  w6re  obtained  from 
financial  institutions  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loans  __ 
w<?r£-  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  grain 
sorghums,  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured  by  warehouse 
receipts  for  warehouse-stored  grain  sorghums. 

Purchase  agreements  wsr.eoffered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  Januaiy  31 
I960.  A  "producer  desiring  to  deliver  grain  sorghums  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a 
30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The  producer 
Is  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity^  however,  the  amount 

specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  tho  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Rescaling :  Re seal  loans  on  1958-crop  grain  sorghums  in  farm  storage  under 
loan,  or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  and  octended  rescal 
loans  on  1957  crop  were  available  in  designated  areas  where  *  here  was  a 
shortage  of  storage  space.  A  reseal  program  has  not  been  announced  for 
1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if  circumstances  warrant  resealing  of  grain 
sorghums,  such  programs  will  be  authorized  at  the  proper  time.  For  this 
analysis  it  is  assumed  that  rescaling  will  be  in  effect  for  both  crops. 
Eligibility  requirements  necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops  under 
rescal  will  apply.  Such  extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable 
maturity  dates,  and  producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal  period. 
Purchase  agreements  may  be  converted  to  loans  for  reseal  purposes. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 

~7TPmFo) ,  particularly  section  71iic  thereof;  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19h9,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  lliljl  rote,  11(21-1^31) 5 
and  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1813,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Supply :  Assuming  (l)  a  1960-crop  harvested  from  16.0  million  acres  and 
(2)  a  yield  of  33.8  bushels  per  acre,  a  production  of  million  bushels 
of  grain  sorghums  is  expected,  39.2  million  bushels  less  than  the  579.2 
million  bushels  currently  indicated  for  the  15.6  million  harvested  acres 
for  the  1959  crop  at  37.2  bushels  per  acre.  The  1958-crop  production  of 
610. U  million  bushels  was  from  16.7  million  acres  at  a  yield  of  36.6 
bushels  per  acre.  A  carry-in  of  550  million  bushels  will  provide  a 
tbtal  supply  of  1.090  billion  bushels  for  the  1960-crop  year  compared 
with  1.081  billion  bushels  for  1959  and  920  million  bushels  for  1958. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  the  1960-crop  year  is  estimated  at  khO 

million  bushels  compared  with  1(21  million  bushels  in  1 959  and  318  million 
bushels  in  1958.  Exports  in  the  1960-crop  year  are  estimated  at  100 
million  bushels  compared  with  110  million  bushels  in  1959  and  99.8 
million  bushels  in  1958.  The  carry-out  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  i960 
and  1961  crop  years  is  550  million  bushels  compared  with  501  million 
bushels  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  21n0  percent  of  the  production* — as  is  currently  estimated' — dt 
is  expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  129.5  million  bushels 
during  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with  169.5  million  bushels  anticipated 
for  the  1959  crop  (29.3%),  and  actual  price  support  extended  on  the  1958 
crop  of  276.0  million  bushels  (1(5.2%). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  71.1]  million 
bushels,  compared  with  130. 8  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal 
year  19o0,  and  actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  2hh.b  million 
bushels.  Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total 
72.0  million  bushels,  compared  with  79.0  million  bushels  anticipated  for 
fiscal  year  i960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  55.7  million 
bushels.  Such  sales  include  payment-in-kind  deliveries  under  the  feed- 
grain  and  rice  export  programs. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Mandatory  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Tunc  Nuts  and  Oil 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  tung  nuts  at  not  more  than 
90  percent  nor  less  than  60  percent  of  parity  as  required  by  law. 

Eligibility ;  Producers  of  1959-crop  tung  nuts.  Tung  nuts  must  be  matured, 
air  dried  with  hard  hulls  and  suitable  for  milling.  Tung  oil  must  meet 
Federal  specifications. 

Operations ;  Purchase  agreements  available  on  eligible  tung  nuts  from 
November  1,  1959  through  January  31*  I960.  The  support  level  v 

$53. 50  per  ton  (20.9^  per  lb.),  basis  18.5  percent  oil  content  (65$ 
of  parity  as  of  November  1,  1 959*  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year). 
The  producer  may  deliver  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil  at  his  option,  so  long 
as  the  quantity  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  tung  nuts,  or 
tun.'  oil  equivalent,  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement.  Notice  of 
intention  to  deliver  tung  nuts  must  bo -made  known  by  pro  dicers  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  March  31*  I960,  and  to  deliver  tung  oil  within 
a  30-day  period  ending  October  31*  I960.  Direct  purchases  of  tung  nuts 
and  tung  oil  may  be  authorized  if  such  purchases  are  deemed  necessary. 

Nonrecourse  loans  and  purchase  agreements  on  eligible  tung  oil  are 
available ’ ’’f r om "NovemberrT,  1959  through  June  30,  I960,  maturing  October 
31*  I960,  or  earlier  on  demand.  The  loan  and  purchase  agreement  rate 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  involving  the  support  level  of 
tung  nuts  and  the  milling  fee  and  oil  outturn  per  ton  of  nuts.  Loans 
are  made  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  with  a  warehouse  receipt 
constituting  the  security.  Loans  may  be  obtained  from  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S’.  ~C.  7lh~7lUo),  ,  articularly  section  7llc  thereof*  and  Titles  II 
and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9 >  as  amended  (7  U.  3.  C.  lUU6 , 
1U21-1U31) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE; 

Supply;  It  is  estimated  that  tung  nut  production  from  the  1959  and  i960 
crops  will  be  130  thousand  tons,  which  will  result  in  JUO  million  pounds 
of  oil.  This  compares  with  a  1958  crop  of  1U3  thousand  tons  of  nuts 
with  an  oil  production  of  Ult.8  million  pounds.  A  carry-in  of  39.7 
million  pounds  of  oil  and  imports  of  26  million  pounds  (dependent  upon 
a  continuation  or  reinstitution  of  the  present  annual  quota  limitation) 
will  provide  a  total  supply  of  105.7  million  pounds  of  tung  oil  for  the 
i960  marketing  year  compared  with  106.7  and  107.7  million  pounds  for  the 
1959  and  1958  marketing  years,  respectively. 


Utilization;  The  estimated  domestic  consumption  for  both  the  1959  and 
19°0  marketing  years  is  li5  million  pounds  or  5  million  pounds  more  than 
the  estimated  production.  In  the  1958  marketing  year  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  also  Ij5  million  pounds,  was  .2  million  pounds  higher  than  the 
production.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19lj9,  as  amended, 
provides  that  tung  nuts  shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65  percent 
of  parity  in  any  year  in  which  domestic  production  of  tung  oil  will  be 
less  than  the  anticipated  demand  for  oil.  Exports  of  22  million  pounds 
are  anticipated  in  1959  &nd  I960,  and  exports  for  the  1958  marketing 
year  also  totaled  22  million  pounds.  The  resulting  carry-out  is  38.7 
million  pounds  in  i960,  39.7  million  pounds  in  1959,  and  ij.0.7  million 
pounds  in  1958. 

Price  support  activity;  Should  price  support  extended  on  tung  oil  from 
the  i960  crop  equal  62.5$  of  the  production — as  is  currently  estimated — 
it  is  expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  25  million  pounds 
during  fiscal  year  1961.  compared  with  27  million  pounds  estimated  in 
fiscal  year  i960  (67.5$;  and  actual  price  support  extended  in  fiscal 
year  1959  of  33.9  million  pounds  (75.6$). 

Acquisitions  of  about  23  million  pounds  tung  oil  will  occur  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  compared  with  actual  acquisitions  in 
fiscal  year  1959  of  lli  million  pounds. 

Sales  of  oil  from  CCC  stocks  are  estimated  at  22.3  million  pounds  in 
fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with  21.5  million  pounds  anticipated  during 
fiscal  year  i960  and  llj. . 3  million  pounds  actually  sold  during  fiscal 
year  1959. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 
Be ans ,  Dry,  Edible 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective :  To  support  1959-crop  dry  edible  beans  at  a  level  intended  to 
encourage  movement  of  bean  stocks  into  domestic  and  export  channels  and 
at  the  same  time  discourage  overplanting. 

Eligibility;  Dry  edible  beans  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "beans")  are 
eligible  for  price  support  for  the  classes:  Pea  and  medium  white. 

Great  Northern,  small  white,  flat  small  white,  pink,  small  red,  pinto, 
red  kidney,  large  lima,  and  baby  lima,  when  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  1959,  grading  No.  2  or  better  and  containing  not  in  excess 
of  18  percent  moisture j  which  after  deduction  of  foreign  material  con¬ 
tain  not  more  than  8  percent  of  other  defects,  as  these  terms  are 
defined  in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Beans.  Beans  that  cannot  be- 
safely  stored  on  the  farm  are  not  eligible  for  farm-storage  loan.  Beans 
produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or 
on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project 
authorized  after  May  28,  1956  ,  are  not  eligible. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  or  cooperative  marketing  associations 
of  producers  of  1959-crop  beans  who  are  in  compliance  with  any  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations  :  Nonrecourse  loans  vere  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is 
harvested  about  August  l5,'  1959  through  January  31,  I960,  and  will 
mature  on  February  29,  I960,  in  the  case  of  beans  stored  in  the  States 
of -Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York]  and  on  April  30,  I960,  in  all 
other  States.  The  national  average  price  '  is  S5.35  per  100  pounds 
or  60  percent  of  the  February  1,  1959> parity  price  for  all  beans.  Loans 
were  .  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County 
Committees.  Loans  were  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis 
for  farm-stored  beans  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured 
by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  beans. 

Purchase  agreements  we-c  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through  January 
J17  I960.  IPprocHcer  who  elects  to  deliver  beans  to  the  Corporation 
under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell  within  a 
30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturit3^  date.  The  producer 
is  not  .  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity]  however,  the  amount 
specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be 
delivered. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  7lU-711io)  particularly  section  7lJ-ic  thereof]  Titles  III  and  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9,  as  amended  .  (7  U.  S.  C.  llih7-l5U9,  ll|21- 
lli3l)]  and  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1813,  i860). 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  i960  crop  harvested  of  1, 500 . 000  acres  and  (2)  a 
yield  of  12.00  cwt.  per  acre,  a  production  of  18  million  cwt.  is  esti¬ 
mated,  about  the  same  as  currently  indicated  for  the  l,b77,000  harvested 
acres  for  the  1959  crop  at  12.33  cwt.  per  acre.  The  1958-crop  production 
19.2  million  cwt.  was  from  1; 611,000  acres  at  a  yield  of  11.90  cwt.  per 
acre.  A  carry-in  of  926,000  cwt.  and  imports  of  150,000  cwt.  will 
provide  a  total  supply  of  19.1  million  cwt.  for  the  i960  crop  year 
compared  with  19. U  and  19.9  million  cwt.  for  the  1959  and  1958  crops, 
respectively. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  15.3  million 
cwt.  compared  with  lli.9  million  cwt.  in  crop  years  1958  and  1959.  Exports 
are  anticipated  at  3.0  million  cwt.  in  i960  compared  with  the  3.5  million 
cwt.  indicated  in  the  1959  crop  year  and  actual  exports  of  U.O  million 
cwt.  in  1958  crop  year.  The  resulting  carry-out  is  776,000  cwt.  in 
i960  crop  year,  926,000  cwt.  in  the  1 959  crop  year,  and  991,000  cwt. 
in  the  1958  crop  year. 

Price  support  activity:  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  20.8  percent  of  the  production— -as  is  currently  estimated — it  is 
expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  3.8  million  cwt.  during 
fiscal  year  1961  compared  with  3.9  million  cwt.  anticipated  for  the 
1959  crop  (21. h%)  and  actual  price  support  extended  on  the  1958  crop 
of  3.5  million  cwt.  (18.3%). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  1,6  million  cwt. 
compared  with  2.1  million  cwt.  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  .6  million  cwt. 

Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  1.3  million 
cwt.  compared  with  1.5  million  cwt.  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960, 
and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1 959  of  .1  million  cwt. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Cottonseed 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective :  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  cottonseed  to  eligible 
producers  at  such  level  as  to  cause  competition  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market  with  soybeans. 

Eligibility :  Eligible  commodity  is  cottonseed  containing  not  more 
than  11  percent  moisture  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1959  by 
an  eligible  producer.  Moisture  content  is  not  applicable  to  purchases. 

Purchases  of  oil  will  be  made  only  from  crushers  who  by  contractual 
agreement  with  CCC  agree  to  buy  certain  cottonseed  from  CCC  or  partici¬ 
pating  ginners.) 

Eligible  participants  are:  ^ 

(1)  Producers  ox  1959-crop  cottonseed  as  individuals,  partner¬ 
ships,  corporations,  associations  or  other  legal  entitjr. 

(2)  Participating  ginners  (those  filing  notice  with  County 
Committee  of  intention  to  participate  in  program). 

Operations :  Loans:  Farm-storage  nonreourse  loans  were  made.- through..  ,.. 
January  315  19b0,  maturing  March  1,  I960,  or  earlier  on  demand,  at 
$33.00  a  ton  for  basis  grade  (100),  about  57  percent  of  February  1959 
parity.  Loans  were  obtained  direct  from  CCC  through  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loans  wer£  f.n  a- 
note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  cottonseed  stored  in  approved 
structures  (on  or  off  farm)  provided  no  warehouse  receipts  are  out¬ 
standing. 

Purchases :  CCC  will  issue  an  open  offer  to  purchase  cottonseed  from  | 
producers  and  participating  ginners  through  February  29,  I960.  The 
purchase  rate  to  producers  will  be  $38.00  a  ton  for  basis  grade  (100) 
cottonseed,  f.o.b.  gin,  and  to  producers  $38.00  a  ton  (differential 
for  purchases  from  ginners  reflects  normal  handling  costs) .  Ginners 
must  agree  to  pay  eligible  producers  not  less  than  the  support  price. 
CCC  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  cottonseed  oil  from  crushers,  on 
a  competitive  bid  basis,  provided  crushers  agree  to  purchase  cotton¬ 
seed  from  CCC  and/or  participating  ginners,  in  order  that  producers 
and  participating  ginners  may  receive  the  prices  provided  under  the 
pro  gr  arii. 

In  order  that  cottonseed  and  soybeans  compete  on  an  equal  basis  on 
the  market  in  accordance  with  existing  legislation,  the  support  level 
for  cottonseed  was  set  at  57$  of  effective  parity  for  the  1959 
marketing  year. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

(lF~U.  S.  C.  7lh-7lko) 3  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof;  Titles  II, 
III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19b9  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
lbli.6d,  ll;  1;_7  — ll|.l; 9 >  lh 21-11:31)  and  Public  Law  86-3i.i  approved 
September  21,  1959. 


BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 


The  production  of  cottonseed  during  the  i960  marketing  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  6, 021;, 000  tons  compared  with  6,095*000  tons  currently 
estimated  for  the  1 959  marketing  year  and  an  actual  production  of 
b, 798, 000  tons  during  1958.  These  estimates  are  in  line  with  the 
national  acreage  allotments 


Cottonseed.  It  is  assumed  that  prices  for  cottonseed  during  the  1959 
and  i960  marketing  years  will  generally  remain  above  the  price  support 
level  and  only  a  nominal  amount  of  cottonseed  will  be  placed  under  loan. 
It  is  also  expected  that  all  cottonseed  will  be  redeemed  within  the  same 
fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959  it  became  necessary  to  purchase 
530,763  tons.  No  such  purchases  are  anticipated  in  the  fiscal  years 
I960  and  1961. 

Cottons eed_oil.  To  provide  support  in  areas  where  market  prices  fall 
belovf 'support  levels,  direct  purchases  of  117.1  million  pounds  of 
crude  cottonseed  oil  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1 959,  as  well  as 
57.2  million  pounds  ox  refined  oil.  All  cottonseed  oil  so  acquired 
was  sold  mostly  through  export  channels.  No  similar  purclis.se s  are 
contemplated  in  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  flaxseed. 

Eligibility:  Flaxseed  is  eligible  for  price  support  when  it  is  produced 
in  Continental  United  States  in  1959 ,  grading  No.  2  or  better.  Flax¬ 
seed  that  cannot  be  safely  stored  on  the  farm  is  not  eligible  for 
farm-storage  loan.  Flaxseed  produced  on  federally  owned  land  in 
violation  of  restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or 
reclaimed  land  within  any  Federal  project  authorized  after  May  28,  1956, 
is  not  eligible. 

Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  flaxseed,  who  are  in 
compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations :  Nonrecourse  loans  were  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is  | 
harvested,  about  April ~1,  1959  through  October  31,  1959  in  Arizona 
and  California,  and  through  January  31,  I960 jin  all  other  States. 

Loans  will  mature  on  January  31,  I960? or  earlier  on  demand  in  Arizona 
and  California  and  on  March  31,  19^®* in  all  other  States.  The  national 
average  support  price  grading  No.  1  '.els  ■  $2.38  per  bushel,  which  is 

60  percent  of  February  1,  1959,  parity  price  for  all  flaxseed.  Premiums 
and  discounts  for  quality  differences  apply.  Loans' were  obtained  ...  ] 

from  financial  institutions  or  direct  from  the  Corporation  through  tho 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  Loans 
Were  made  on  a  note-and-chattel  mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  flax- 
seedf ..  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement  basis  secured  by  warehouse 
receipts  for  warehouse-stored  flaxseed. 

Purchase  agreements  vfere  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  through 
January  31,  I960,  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  flaxseed  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date. 

The  producer  vail  not  be  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity^ 
however,  the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is 
the  maximum  quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Rescaling:  Rcseal  loans  on  1958-crop  flaxseed  in  farm  storage  under': loan, 
or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  were  available  in 
designated  areas  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space. 

A  reseal  program  has  not  been  announced  for  1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if 
circumstances  warrant  resealing  of  flaxseed,  such  programs  will  be 
authorized  at  the  proper  time.  For  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that 
rescaling  will  be  in  effect  for  both  crops.  Eligibility  requirements 
necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops  under  reseal  will  apply.  Such 
extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable  maturity  dates,  and 
producers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  reseal  period. 
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Direct  purchases  were  authorized  from  harvest  through  July  31,  1959, 
in  designated  Texas  counties  where  flaxseed  produced  contains  excess 
moisture  and  cannot  be  stored  without  deterioration. 

Authority 8  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
ti.S."C.~7iU-7lljo) ,  particularly  section  71iic  thereof;  and  Titles 
III  and  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9  as  amended  (7  U.S.C, 

Ihh7-lhh9,  1U21-1U31). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Flaxseed 

Supply:  Assuming  (1)  a  1960-crop  harvested  of  I4, 300, 000  acres  and 
(2)  a  yield  of  8,14  bushels  per  acre,  a  production  of  36  million 
bushels  is  estimated,  13  million  bushels  more  than  the  23  million  bushels 
currently  indicated  for  the  3,132,000  harvested  acres  for  the  1959  crop 
at  7.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  195o-crop  production  of  38.6  million 
bushels  was  from  3,789,000  acres  at  a  yield  of  10.2  bushels  per  acre. 

A  carry-in  of  5  million  bushels  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  I4I  million 
bushels  for  the  i960  crop  year  compared  with  37.5  and  1j7.3  million 
bushels  for  the  1959  and  1958  crops,  respectively. 

Utilization:  Domestic  use  in  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  25  million 
bushels  compared  itfith  2lw5  million  bushels  in  crop  year  1959  and  26.5 
million  bushels  in  crop  year  1958.  Exports  are  anticipated  at  5 
million  bushels  in  i960  crop  year,  with  8  million  bushels  indicated  in 
1959  crop  year  and  actual  exports  of  6  million  bushels  in  1958  crop  year. 
The  resulting  carry-out  is  11  million  bushels  in  i960  crop  year,  5 
million  bushels  in  1959  crop  year,  and  lu.8  million  bushels  in  1958 
crop  year. 

Price  support  activity;  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  27.1  percent  of  the  production — as  is  currently  estimated— it  is 
expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  9.7  million  bushels 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with  2.0  million  bushels  antici¬ 
pated  for  the  1959  crop  (8.8$)  and  actual  price  support  extended  on  the 
1958  crop  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  15.1  million  bushels  (39.3$). 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  5.3  million  bushels, 
compared  with  .8  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and 
actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  12.1  million  bushels. 

Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  3.0  million 
bushels,  compared  with  7.7  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
i960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  8.I4  million  bushels. 

Linseed  oil 

No  toll-crushing  program  is  anticipated  for  the  1959  and  i960  crops  since 
it  is  estimated  that  stocks  will  be  at  a  minimum  and  prices  will  be 
favorable.  Acquisitions  of  11  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  in  fiscal 
year  1959  and  U5  million  pounds  in  i960  and  the  disposition  of  the  entire 
56  million  pounds  in  i960  apply  to  the  outturn  of  toll-crushing  of 
2,780,000  bushels  of  1958-crop  flaxseed  from  CCC  stocks. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Noribasic  Commodities 
Naval  Stores 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS  : 

Objjeetiye:  To  help  maintain  adequate  supplies  and  facilitate  the 
orderly  distribution  of  gum  naval  stores  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  supporting  the  level  of  prices  to  producers. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  naval  stores  include  (l)  processed  turpentine 
meeting* prescribed  specifications  and  stored  in  approved  bulk  tanks, 

(2)  processed  rosin.  Federally  graded  X  through  K,  packed  in  speci¬ 
fied  metal  drums  and  placed  in  approved  storage,  and  (3)  the  turpen¬ 
tine  and  rosin  content  of  crude  gum  stored  at  processing  plants 
adequately  equipped  with  crude  gum  storage  facilities.  Producers 
may  pledge  the  turpentine  and  rosin  content  of  stored  crude  gum, 
the  warehouseman  being  obligated  to  process  the  gum  within  speci- 
fied  time  limits  and  deliver  processed  turpentine  and  rosin  equal 
to  or  better  than  the  grades  and  weights  on  which  the  loan  is 
based. 

Eligible  borrowers  are  producers  who  are  members  of  the  American 
Turpentine  Farmers*  Association  Cooperative  of  Valdosta,  Georgia, 

CCC*s  borrower,  and  who  cooperate  in  the  Department*  s  1959  Gum  Naval 
Stores  Conservation  Program,  or  otherwise  follow  good  forestry 
conservation  practices  as  determined  by  the  Association  on  the  basis 
of  standards  established  by  State  and  Federal  Forest  services. 

Operations:  Loans  are  governed  by  an  agreement  between  CCC  and  the 
producer  association  borrower  representing  the  great  bulk  of  domestic 
gum  production.  Loans  were  available  to  eligible  producers  throughout 
the  producing  area  during,  and  on  production  harvested  in,  the  calendar 
year  1959  and  mature  July  1,  I960  or  earlier  on. demand.  The  support  rate  cf 
a  standard  barrel  of  gum  processed  basis  (U35  lbs.  net)  is  $28.98,  which  fij 
reflects  about  $9%  of  the  crude  gum  parity  price,  unprocessed  basis,  as 
of  March  1959.  Initial  loan  rates  are  50  cents  a  bulk  gallon  of 
turpentine  and  $7.97  a  cwt.  of  gum  rosin,  basis  Grade  WG  with  a 
premium  of  15  cents  for  Grades  X  and  W,  and  a  discount  of  25  cents 
for  Grades  N,  M,  and  K.  Producers x^rere  required  to  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Association  containing  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  loan  is  made.  The  Association  enters  into  agreements  -with  ware¬ 
housemen  and  assigns  such  agreements  to  CCC.  Payment  of  the  loan  proceeds 
to  the  producer  is  effected  by  the  warehouseman  (acting  as  agent  of  the 
Association)  making  request  therefor  upon  CCC  through  the  Association. 

Such  payments  are  made  by  check  directly  to  producers  or  their  designees 
by  the  Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
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Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (if?  U.  S.  C.  7lb) 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19h9  (7  U.  S.  C.  lL;U7 ) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE :  Rosin 

Supply;  Production  ox  all  types  of  rosin  during  the  crop  years  beginning 
April  1 ,  1 959  and  i960  is  estimated  at  1,850,000  and  1,810,000  drums, 
respectively.  This  compares  with  1,857,000  drums  produced  in  the  crop 
year  beginning  April  1,  1958.  Together  with  actual  carry-in  stocks 
approximating  6ifL,000  drums  (and  small  imports  of  Mexican  rosin),  this 
production  will  provide  a  total  available  supply  during  the  crop  year 
beginning  April  1,  1959  of  about  2,1:92,000  drums.  This  is  about  1% 
less  than  the  supply  for  the  previous  27-ear.  Supplies  for  the  crop  year 
beginning  April  1,  i960,  are  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  thus  continuing  the  downward  trend  in  suppljr  which  has  been 
in  progress  since  1951m  This  trend  reflects  continuing  reduction  in 
CCC  and  free  stocks  and  lower  output  of  steam  distilled  wood  rosin. 

Utilization;  During  the  crop  year  i960,  domestic  disappearance  and 
exports  are  expected  to  aggregate  2,100,000  drums  compared  with  total 
utilization  of  2,203,000  drums  in  1959  and  1,886,000  drums  in  1958. 

Price  support _activity:  Since  rosin  prices  are  expected  to  exceed  the 
loan  rates  in  the  1959  and  i960  crop  years,  producers  are  expected  to 
use  the  programs  during  this  period  as  mediums  for  carrying  their 
output  from  the  flush  to  the  slack  production  season  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  net  returns  from  their  crude  pine  gum.  It  is  estimated  that 
loans  will  be  made  on  75,000  drums  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  compared 
with  about  30,000  drums  pledged  in  the  fiscal  year  i960  and  only  15,778 
drums  in  the  fiscal  year  1959*  Sales  are  estimated  at  130,000  drums  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961  compared  with  30b,000  drums  anticipated  in  the 
fiscal  year  i960  and  79,112  drums  actually  sold  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
It  is  anticipated  that  CCC  stocks  will  decline  from  L.3b.,000  drums  on 
June  30,  1959  to  less  than  130,000  drums  a  year  later.  By  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1961  all  CCC  stocks  will  have  been  sold. 

Turpentine 

Supply;  During  the  crop  years  beginning  April  1,  1959  and  i960,  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  types  of  turpentine  is  estimated  at  30,950,000  gallons 
(619,000  barrels  of  50  gallons  each)  and  31,000,000  gallons  (620,000 
barrels),  respectively.  These  estimates  of  turpentine  output  approxi¬ 
mate  2%  more  than  production  during  the  crop  year  beginning  April  1, 
1958.  The  1959  production,  together  with  carry-in  stocks  of  6,695,000 
gallons  (133,900  barrels)  and  imports  from  Mexico  of  1,000,000  gallons 
(20,000  barrels)  during  the  crop  year  beginning  April  1,  1959  is  about 
1%  or  b30,000  gallons  (8,600  barrels)  less  than  the  actual  supply  during 
the  previous  year.  The  suppljr  during  the  crop  year  beginning  April  1, 
I960, probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  estimate  for  1959. 
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Utilization:  Little  change ,  possibly  a  slight  increase,  is  likely  in 
domestic  consumption  during  the  crop  years  beginning  April  1,  1959 
and  I960,  as  compared  with  1958.  The  decline  in  requirements  for 
on-the-job  thinning  of  oil  base  paints  because  of  increased  use  of 
competitive  paint  thinners  and  water  based  paints  should  be  fully 
offset  by  increased  industrial  utilization.  Exports  are  expected  to 
be  12%  lower  during  the  crop  years  beginning  April  1,  1959-  and  i960 
as  compared  with  1958. 

Price  support  a c ti vi ty :  Since  turpentine  prices  are  estimated  to  average 
above  the  loan- rate  in  the  1959  and  i960  crop  years,  producers  are 
expected  to  use  the  program  as  a  medium  for  carrying  their  output  from 
the  high  to  the  low  production  months.  It  is  estimated  that  loans  will 
be  made  on  750,000  gallons  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  compared  with  231*000 
gallons  in  the  fiscal  year  i960  and  l65*U05  gallons  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  All  loans  are  expected  to  be  redeemed.  All  CCC  gum  turpentine 
stocks  were  sold  during  the  1959  fiscal  year  and  no  new  accumulations 
are  expected  in  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Other  Nonbasic  Commodities 

Soybeans 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective ;  To  support  the  price  of  1959-crop  soybeans  at  such  level  as  to 
cause  competition  on  equal  terms  on  the  market  with  cottonseed. 

Eligibility;  Soybeans  are  eligible  for  price  support  when  produced  in 
Continental  United  States  in  1959 ,  grade  No.  U  or  better,  have  a  moisture 
content  not  in  excess  of  lU  percent,  and  meet  sanitation  requirements  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Soybeans  that  "grade  Garlicky  or  Weovily, 
or  soybeans  that  cannot  be  safely  stored  on  the  farm  are  not  eligible  for 
farm-storage  loan.  Soybeans  produced  on  federally  owned  land  in  violation 
of  restrictive  leases,  or  on  newly  irrigated,  drained,  or  reclaimed  land 
within  any  Federal  project  authorized  after  May  28,  1956  are  not 
eligible. 


Eligible  participants  are  producers  of  1959-crop  soybeans  who  are  in 
compliance  with  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  governing 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Operations ;  Nonrecourse  loans  were  available  from  the  time  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  about  May  15,  1959  through  January  31 *  I960,  and  will  mature 
on  May  31*  I960  (except  that  an  earlier  maturity  date  may  be  established 
for  any  State  by  the  President  or  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC) ,  or 
earlier  on  demand.  The  national  average  support  price  'is  $1,85  per 
bushel,  which  is  61  percent  of  February  1,  1959  parity  price  for  all 
soybeans.  Loans  were  obtained  from  financial  institutions  or  direct 
from  the  Corporation  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser¬ 
vation  County  Committees.  Loans  were  made  on  a  note-and-chattcl 
mortgage  basis  for  farm-stored  soybeans  and  on  a  note-and-loan  agreement 
basis  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  for  warehouse-stored  soybeans. 

Purchase  agreements  were  offered  to  producers  from  harvest  throug'h 
January  31,  I960.  A  producer  desiring  to  deliver  soybeans  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  under  a  purchase  agreement  must  declare  his  intention  to  sell 
within  a  30-day  period  ending  on  the  applicable  loan  maturity  date.  The 
producer  is  not  obligated  to  sell  any  specified  quantity!  however, 
the  number  of  bushels  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  is  the  maximum 
quantity  that  may  be  delivered. 

Resealing ;  Reseal  loans  cn  1958-crop  soybeans  in  farm  storage  under  loan, 
or  purchase  agreements  to  be  converted  to  loans,  were  available  in 
designated  areas  where  there  was  a  shortage  of  storage  space. 

A  reseal  program  has  not  been  announced  for  1959  and  I960  crops,  but  if 
circumstances  warrant  rescaling  of  soybeans,  such  programs  will  be 
authorized  at  the  proper  time.  For  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that 
rescaling  will  be  in  effect  for  both  crops.  Eligibility  requirements 
necessary  to  place  the  respective  crops  under  rescal  will  apply.  Such 
extended  loans  will  mature  on  the  applicable  maturity  dates,  and  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  paid  storage  for  the  rcseal  period. 
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Purchase  agreements  may  he  converted  to  loans  for  reseal  purposes. 


Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C. 
7lb-7lbo) ,  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof j  Titles  II,  III  and  IV  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  cf  19b9,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  Ibb6d,  lbb7-lbb9,  lb21~ 
lb31) I  and  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C. 

1313,  i860). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE; 

Supply;  Assuming  (l)  a  ly60-crop  harvested  of  23. b  million  acres  and  (2) 
a  yield  of  23.5  bushels  per  acre,  a  production  of  550  million  bushels 
is  estimated,  12.1  million  bushels  more  than  the  537.9  mil*,  bu. indicated  ft 
the  22. k  million  harvested  acres  for  the  1959  crop  at  2b. 0  bushels  per 
acre.  The  1958-crop  production  of  579*7  million  bushels  was  from  23.9 
million  acres  at  a  yield  of  2b. 3  bushels  per  acre.  A  carry-in  of  bb 
million  bushels  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  59b-  million  bushels  for 
the  i960  crop  year,  compared  with  600.2  and  600.8  million  bushels  for 
the  1959  and  1953  crops,  respectively.  j| 

Utilization ;  Domestic  use  in  i960  crop  year  is  estimated  at  b31.0  million 
bushels  compared  with  b-31.2  million  bushels  in  crop  year  1959  and  b.28.b 
million  bushels  in  crop  year  1958.  Exports  are  anticipated  at  125 
million  bushels  in  19-59  and  i960  crop  years,  with  actual  exports  of 
110.1  million  bushels  in  1958  crop  year.  The  resulting  carry-out  is 
38  million  bushels  in  i960  crop  year,  bb-  million  bushels  in  1 959  crop 
year,  and  62.3  million  bushels  in  1958  crop  year. 

Price  support  activity;  Should  price  support  extended  on  the  i960  crop 
equal  19.0  percent_of  the  production — as  is  currently  estimated — it  is 
expected  that  price  support  will  be  obtained  on  10b.5  million  bushels 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with  85.0  million  bushels  antici¬ 
pated  for  the  1959  crop  ,'(l5b8$)'  and  actual  price  support 

extended  on  the  1958  crop  lb-0.3  million  bushels  (2b. 2%). 

4 

Acquisitions  during  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  at  10.8  million 
bushels,  compared  with  17.8  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal 
year  I960,  and  actual  acquisitions  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  7b. 0  million 
bushels . 

Sales  activity  during  fiscal  year  1961  is  estimated  to  total  23.7  million 
bushels,  compared  with  56.7  million  bushels  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
i960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal  year  1959  of  50.3  million  bushels. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Barter  and  Exchange 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective ;  To  dispose  of  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  by  means 
of  barter  or  exchanges  for  (l)  strategic  and  critical  materials 
intended  for  incorporation  into  the  national  stockpile  and  for  the 
supplemental  stockpile)  (2)  strategic  and  nonstrategic  materials 
required  for  supply  programs  of  other  Government  agencies;  (3) 
materials  required  for  offshore  construction  programs;  and  (It) 
construction  of  military  housing. 

Eligibility:  Materials  designated  as  strategic  and  critical  must  have 
been  so  designated  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  or 
its  predecessor,  pursuant  to  Sec.  2  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  19h6  (Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress)  and 
must  have  been  produced  abroad.  Nonstrategic  materials  acquired  are 
those  which  other  Government  agencies  require  to  meet  supply  and  con¬ 
struction  program  commitments.  Such  agencies  must  have  designated  the 
kind,  quality,  schedule  of  delivery  and  other  conditions  involved  in 
the  procurement  and  these  agencies,  or  their  Government  procurement 
agent,  must  have  agreed  to  accept  the  materials.  Strategic  materials 
procured  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  those  types  of 
materials  designated  by  OCDM  as  required  to  meet  short,  long  term, 
or  supplemental  stockpile  objectives  or  requirements  of  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  be  such  that  the  domestic  economy  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  acquisition  and  such  that  CCC*s  assets  will 
be  protected  and  result  in  savings  in  carrying  charges  as  compared  with 
cost  of  carrying  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  (Public  Law  U80 , 
Sec.  303.) 

Operations :  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  CCC  to  limit  consideration  of 
barter  offers  to  those  materials  required  and/or  designated  by  other 
Government  agencies.  Consequently,  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  has  been  within  0CDM*s  stockpile  objectives  both  as 
to  types  and  quantities.  Barter  procurement  of  nonstrategic  materials 
has  been  effected  against  specific  requirements  of  such  materials  by 
other  Government  agencies  primarily  for  offshore  use.  Strategic 
materials  are  transferred  to  (l)  the  national  stockpile  for  which  the 
Corporation  is  reimbursed  with  appropriated  funds,  and  (2)  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile,  for  which  an  appropriation  is  authorized  for  funds 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  Corporation.  In  the  case  of  strategic  and 
nonstrategic  materials  acquired  for  other  Government  agencies,  the 
CCC  is  reimbursed  for  the  materials  procured  upon  delivery  to  the 
agency  concerned.  Proceeds  from  the  export  sale  of  CCC-owned  surplus 
commodities  were  used  in  1957  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  con¬ 
struct  military  housing  abroad.  The  Corporation  is  reimbursed  from 
appropriations  available  for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances  for 
military  personnel  and  from  allotments  or  rental  charges  otherwise 
payable  to  or  collected  from  personnel  occupying  the  housing.  This 
is  further  discussed  under  "Special  Activities." 
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In  a  particular  barter  operation,  the  exchange  value  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  fixed  in  a  contract  between  the  offeror  of  the  materials  and 
the  CCC.  This  exchange  value  determines  quantities  to  be  delivered 
of  both  the  materials  and  the  agricultural  commodities  which  must  be 
subsequently  exported  by  the  contractor.  Since  the  price  for  the 
material  is  also  fixed  in  the  contract,  the  quantity  of  materials  to 
be  delivered  is  determined  at  this  point.  The  contract  price  for 
materials  is  the  best  offer  received,  not  to  exceed  the  current  market 
price,  accepted  only  after  full  consultation  with  materials  experts 
of  either  General  Services  Administration  or  other  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  commodities,  however,  the  contractor 
may  take  whatever  commodities  are  available  from  GCC  inventories 
at  export  prices  generally  applicable  for  such  commodities  at  any  time 
within  the  life  of  the  contract,  total  quantities  determined  by  the 
exchange  value  fixed  in  the  contract. 

The  barter  program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operates  through 
private  U.  S.  firms  using  commercial  trade  channels,  but  barter  can  be 
affected  with  foreign  governments  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  carry¬ 
out  the  barter  through  private  trade  channels. 

Authority:  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended; 

Section  h  (h)  insofar  as  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  concerned; 
Section  5  (f)  of  this  Act  insofar  as  other  than  strategic  materials 
are  concerned;  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1692);  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  as  amended  by  Sec.  20b  of  Public  Law  86-3U1  (7  U.  S.  C.  170lt, 
1856);  and  Public  Law  l6l  (5  U.  S.  C.  171  ss-1). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

New  barter  contracts  for  strategic  and  other  materials  for  fiscal  years 
I960  and  1961  are  assumed  to  be  for  only  the  supplemental  stockpile 
and  on  this  basis  are  estimated  at  $100  million  for  each  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  materials  valued  at  $120  million  will  be  delivered 
in  1961  under  current  and  prior  contracts  compared  with  $17h.5  in 
I960  and  actual  deliveries  of  $152.1  in  1959,  all  of  which  will  be 
for  transfer  to  the  supplemental  stockpile.  The  estimate  covering 
accessorial  and  other  costs  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
in  connection  with  these  materials  is  $5.5  million  for  each  fiscal 
year. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Emergency  Feed  Program 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  feed  through  regular  trade  channels  at 
reduced  prices  to  distressed  farmers  and  ranchers  in  designated 
disaster  areas  who  maintain  foundation  herds. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  feed  grains  (corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats  and 
barley),  so  designated  because  of  extensive  CCC  holdings. 

Recipients  are  farmers  and  ranchers  of  declared  disaster  areas  who 
meet  eligibility  standards  approved  by  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committees  or,  in  certain  circumstances,  by 
the  Executive  Vice  President,  CCC. 

Eligible  feed  dealers  are  persons  engaged  in  selling  designated 
surplus  feed  grains  or  approved  mixed  feeds  who  have  signed  standard 
agreements  with  ASC  county  offices  and  who  have  posted  performance 
bonds. 

Operations:  Emergency  feed  is  available  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  at  a  reduced  cost  of  $1.00  a  cwt. 

A  farmer  or  rancher  in  a  designated  county  who  desires  to  participate 
in  the  program  makes  application  to  his  local  ASC  county  committee. 
The  farmer  or  rancher  then  gets  from  the  committee  a  "purchase  order" 
indicating  the  approved  quantity  of  grain  he  is  eligible  to  buy 
under  the  provisions  of  the  program.  He  buys  from  a  .local  feed 
dealer,  in  effect  using  his  purchase  order  to  pay  part  of  his  bill  - 
$1.00  on  each  hundredweight.  He  buys  from  stocks  the  dealer  has 
on  hand,  and  at  the  prevailing  local  market  prices.  When  dealers 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  participate  in  this  program,  surplus 
stocks  of  COO  feed  grains  are  made  available  through  ASC  county 
offices. 

The  producer’/ obtains  the  approved  quantity  of  feed  grain  from  his 
dealer  in  the  form  of  whole  grain  or  mixed  feed.  The  approved 
mixed  feeds  are  mixed  feed  A  which  must  contain  at  least  75  percent 
by  weight  of  designated  surplus  feed  grain(s)  or  mixed  feed  B  which 
must  contain  at  least  60  percent  by  weight  of  designated  surplus 
feed  grain(s)  either  whole  or  processed.  The  mixed  feed  must  be 
appropriately  labelled  by  the  manufacturer,  and  show  the  percentage 
of  designated  surplus  feed  grains  contained  therein. 

The  dealer  must  certify  delivery  of  the  feed  grain  to  the  farmer  or 
rancher  and  the  latter  (mist  also  certify  his  receipt  of  the  amount 
specified.  With  these  requirements  met,  the  dealer  then  receives 
from  the  local  county  ASC  Committee  a  "dealer’s  certificate"  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  dealer  can  use  the  certificate  at  face  value 
(good  for  a  period  of  120  days  from  date  of  issuance)  to  buy  CCC- 
owned  surplus  feed  grains  at  the  prevailing  uiarket  price  from  CSS 
Commodity  Offices  or  ASC  county  offices.  The  Executive  Vice 
President,  CCC,  nay  limit  the  grades  and  locations  of  feed  grains 
available  for  redenption  of  Dealer’s  certificates. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act/  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo)j  and  Sec.  U07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9 
(7  U.S.C.  11427). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
the  extent  to  which  CCC  price  support  stocks  will  be  required  for 
emergency  feed  assistance.  However,  for  budgetary  purposes,  it  is 
estimated  that  2.2  million  bushels  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
and  oats  valued  at  $1|.7  million  will  be  donated  during  each  of  the 
fisca.l  years  i960  and  .1961  compared  with  actual  donations  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  of  .3  million  bushels  valued  at  $.5  million. 
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PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM,  Livestock  Feed  Program 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  provide  feed  for  livestock  in  designated  emergency 
areas  through  sale  at  current  support  prices  of  CCC-owned  grain. 

Eligibility;  Eligible  recipients  are  livestock  owners  in  designated 
emergency  areas  whose  applications  have  been  approved  by  ASC  County 
committees  or  CSS  officials  after  certification  that  they  have 
liquidated  current  price  support  loans  or  purchase  agreements  and 
do  not  have  and  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  livestock  feed 
through  normal  channels  of  trade  without  undue  financial  hardship. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  work  animals  of 
six-months  ownership,  or  their  offspring,  located  in  a  designated 
area  are  eligible. 

Operations;  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  to  designate  an 
emergency  area  because  of  a  shortage  of  livestock  feed  available 
at  an  established  minimum  price  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster, 
ASC  county  offices  will  sell  CCC-owned  oats,  corn,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  rye,  and  wheat  direct  to  eligible  livestock  owners  for 
feed..  Normal  channels  of  trade  will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  for  delivery  of  grain.  The  maximum  quantity 
of  feed  grains  made  available  to  an  applicant  will,  not  exceed  ten 
pounds  per  animal  unit  per  day  for  not  more  than  sixty  days. 
CCC-owned  grain  will  not  be  sold  to  any  livestock  owner  until  he 
purchases  at  the  current  support  rate  all  corn,  oats,  barley  and 
grain  sorghums  which  he  has  under  reseal  or  extended  reseal  in 
the  emergency  county  or  a  contiguous  county.  Livestock  owners 
should,  pay  the  county  office  the  difference  between  the  purchase 
price  and.  market  price  for  grain  purchased  and  not  fed,  or  may 
sell  such  grain  to  another  eligible  livestock  owner.  Penalties 
will  be  imposed  for  unauthorized  use  of  grain.  Transportation 
and  handling  costs  will  be  borne  by  CCC.  Assistance  will  not 
usually  be  made  available  in  an  area  in  which  the  Emergency  Feed 
Program  is  in  effect. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(If?  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof  j  and 
Public  Law  86-299,  73  Stat.  57h. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program,  it  is  impractor&ble  to 
forecast  the  extent  to  which  CCC  price  support  stocks  will  be 
required  for  this  emergency  program.  It  is  assume^  for 
budgetary  purposes,  that  estimates  of  price  support  disposals 
are  sufficient  to  cover  any  needs  under  this  program. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM 


The  following  summaries  cover  the  major  commodity  export  programs 
which  the  Corporation  anticipates  will  be  conducted  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  and  the  bases  for  sqch  estimates. 

Agricultural  Products 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective!  To  authorize  CCC  to  participate  in  projects  designed  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  U.  S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof. 

Operations*  The  Corporation  will  provide  agricultural  commodities 
from  CCC  stocks  or  will  procure  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof  to  be  used  for  display  purposes  at  fairs  and 
exhibits  in  foreign  countries  which  are  sponsored,  approved,  or 
conducted  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  or  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service.  The  cost  of  each  project  may  not  exceed 
$60,000.  Upon  completion  of  exhibits,  commodities  may  be 
disposed  of  through  sales  for  U.  S.  dollars  or  foreign  currencies, 
distribution  of  free  samples,  donations  to  charitable  institutions 
in  foreign  countries,  or  if  practicable,  transfer  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Authority!  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  711i-7lUo) ,  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  impracticable  to  forecast  accurately,  the  extant  to  which  CCC  stocks 
will  be  used  or  the  quantity  and  type  of  other  agricultural  products 
which  may  be  purchased  for  use  at  foreign  trade  fairs  and.  exhibits. 

For  budgetary  purposes,  it  is  estimated  that  about  $10,000  worth 
of  purchases  of  agricultural  products  for  such  exhibits  will  be 
made  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  I960  and  1961.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  amount  of  dairy,  citrus  and  poultry  products  that  were 
purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  such  use. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  .Corn  Exports  to  Japan 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  authorize  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  donate  corn 
to  Japan  in  order  to  further  implement  the  United  States  policy  of 
sharing  agricultural  products  with  distressed  people  abroad  and  to 
advance  the  Department* s  program  of  foreign  agricultural  market 
development  by  promoting  demand  for  U,  S.  feed  grains  in  Japan. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  commodity  is  CCOowned  bagged  corn. 

Eligible  recipient  is  typhoon-damaged  Yaraanashi  Prefecture  of 
Japan. 

Operations :  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  join 
with  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  Iowa  farmers  in  a  program  to 
make  breeding  hogs  and  corn  available  to  Japan.  The  Corporation 
will  donate  over  a  two-year  period  not  to  exceed  60,000  bushels 
of  corn,  bagged  and  delivered  f.o.b.  port  Japan  for  use  as  feed 
for  breeding  hogs  and  their  offspring.  Costs  for  bagging  and 
transportation  will  be  borne  by  CCC.  The  Air  Force  will  supply 
air  transportation  for  the  breeding  hogs  donated  by  Iowa  farmers. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Since  this  program  started  after  the  1961  Estimates  were  prepared, 
it  is  assumed  for  budgetary  purposes  that  estimates  of  price  support 
disposals  are  sufficient  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  $50,000 
estimated  costs  of  this  program  'for  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM.,  Cotton  Products  Export 
SUMMARY  OP  LATEST  OPERATIONS ; 

Objective:  To  institute  a  program  designed  to  protect  the  competitive 
position  of  the  domestic  cotton  industry  in  relation  to  sales  of 
cotton  products  manufactured  abroad  from  American  cotton  purchased 
at  export  prices. 

Eligibility :  Cotton  products  manufactured  from  American  Upland  cotton 
exported  on  and  after  August  1,  1956,  in  fulfillment  of  export  sales 
contracts  entered  into  on  or  after  May  21,  1956. 

Operations :  Equalization  payments,  based  on  the  raw  cotton  content  in 
the  products  exported,  are  made  to  United  States  exporters  on  cotton 
products  of  Upland  cotton  grown  and  wholly  processed  in  the  United 
States  and  which  have  not  been  previously  exported  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  For  each  calendar  month  the  base  equalization 
payment  rate  will  be  determined  and  announced  by  CCC  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  such  month.  It  will  be  based  on  the  weighted  average 
export  differential  (the  export  payment  rate  announced  under  the 
payment-in-kind  cotton  export  program  and  the  difference  between 
domestic  market  prices  for  cotton  and  the  prices  at  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  sells  cotton  for  export),  as  determined  by  CCC 
under  its  cotton  export  programs.  The  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding  month  if  the  change  is  0.10  cent  or  less.  Percentages  of 
the  base  equalisation  payment  rate,  reflecting  approximate  processing 
loss  in  converting  raw  cotton  into  products,  will  be  applicable  for 
each  specified  class  of  cotton  products. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (If? 
UTS.  C.  7lU-7l4o),  particularly  section  7lUc  thereof. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

It  is  estimated  that  equalization  payments  of  $15.0  million  will  be 
made  on  cotton  products  representing  the  equivalent  of  around  b00,000 
bales  of  raw  cotton  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961 
compared  with  payments  of  $13.1  million  which  were  made  on  about  the 
same  number  of  bales  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  increase  reflects 
the  higher  rate  of  payment  resulting  from  the  increase  in  payments  under 
the  cotton  export  program.  There  are  13  classes  of  cotton  products  and 
the  payment  rate  for  each  class  is  a  different  percentage  of  the  base 
equalization  rate:,  therefore  the  payments  can  be  better  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  the  raw  cotton  content  of  the  total  of  the  cotton  products 
which  may  be  exported. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Upland  Cotton  Export 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objectives  The  payment-in-kind  program  was  initiated  in  the  1958-59 
marketing  year  and  was  expanded  for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  to 
cover  practically  all  exports  of  cotton.  This  permits  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  merchandising  of  cotton  by  the  various  segments 
of  the  cotton  industry  by  encouraging  exports  from  commercial  stocks 
in  order  that  the  United  States  may  maintain  a  fair  historical  share 
of  the  world  market. 

Operations s  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  direct  assistance  to 
commercial  exporters  of  Upland  cotton  by  making  credit  payments  in 
the  form  of  certificates  redeemable  in  CCC-owned  cotton  or,  at  its 
option,  CCC  may  redeem  certificates  for  cash.  Payments  shall  be 
made  on  commercial  exports  resulting  from  sales  and  consignments 
at  such  rate  determined  by  the  Executive  Vice  President  as  is 
necessary  to  obtain  our  fair  share  of  cotton  exports. 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
UTTTC.  7lh-7ll'.o) ,  particularly  section  715 c  thereof;  Title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195-9  *  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  15-27);  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.  S.  C.  1851,  1853). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 


It  is  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  payments  of  $158.9  million 
will  be  made  on  5-3  million  bales  of  cotton  exported  from  commercial 
stocks  compared  with  anticipated  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  i960  of 
->182.2  million  on  5.6  million  bales  exported  and  $8.9  million  made 
in  1959.  Payments  will  be  made  in  the  form  of  certificates  redeemable 
in  cotton  delivered  from  the  Corporation’s  inventory. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Feed  Grain  Export 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  encourage  commercial  export  of  free  market  feed  grains 
in  order  to  reduce  price  support  inventories  and  to  strengthen 
domestic  market  prices. 

Operations;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  direct  assistance  to 
commercial  exporters  of  feed  grains  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  market  price  and  competitive  world  price  by  issuing 
Xeed  grain  payment  certificates  redeemable  only  in  CCC-owned  feed 
grains.  Feed  grains  thus  acquired  from  CCC  must  be  exported. 
Availability  of  CCC-owned  feed  grains  to  the  grain  trade  for  export 
is  limited  to  barters  and  exchanges,  sales  relieving  port  congestion, 
sales  requiring  CCC  credit  arrangements,  and  sales  of  off-grade 
grains.  Stocks  of  CCC-owned  feed,  grains  will  be  available  for 
export  by  other  than  commercial  exporters  to  meet  program  require¬ 
ments  for  Titles  II  and  III,  Public  Law  !;80  donations,  and  Government 
to  Government  sales  transactions.  This  program  was  effective  as  of 
May  12,  1958>  for  corn  and  as  of  July  1,  1958,  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended, 

(l5  U.S.C.  71ii-71iio),  particularly  section  71hc  thereof;  Title  I? 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19  a9,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1L27)j  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  l85l). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Certificates  redeemable  in  CCC  commodities  valued  at  $1*2.1  million 
were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  commercial  exports  of 
feed  grains.  The  value  of  such  certificates  and  the  volume  of 
commodities  expected  to  be  exported  under  this  program  during  the 
fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  are  estimated  as  follows: 


I960 _ _  _ 196.1 
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Exported  Certificates 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Rice  Export 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  encourage  commercial  export  of  free  market  rice 
in  order  to  reduce  price  support  inventories  and  to  strengthen 
domestic  market  prices. 

Operations:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  direct  assistance 
to  commercial  exporters  of  rice  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  domestic  market  price  and  competitive  world  price  by  issuing 
rice  payment  certificates  redeemable  only  in  CCC-owned  rice  or 
feed  grains.  Rice  or  feed  grains  thus  acquired  from  CCC  must  be 
exported.  Availability  of  CCC-owned  rice  and  feed  grains  to  the 
grain  trade  for  export  is  .limited  to  barters  and  exchanges,  sales 
requiring  CCC  credit  arrangements,  and  sales  of  off-grade  grains. 

Stocks  of  CCC-owned  rice  and  feed  grains  will  be  available  for 
export  by  other  than  commercial  exporters  to  meet  program  require¬ 
ments  for  Titles  II  and  III,  Public  Law  680  foreign  donations.  This 
program  was  effective  as  of  December  15,  1958. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended. 

(15  U.S.C.  7lii-71uo),  particularly  section  7l6c  thereof;  Title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1627);  and 
Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  l85l). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  196.1  certificates  redeemable  in 
CCC  commodities  valued  at  $11.3  million  will  be  issued  on  it.  4  million 
hundredweight  of  commercial  exports  of  rice  compared  with  certificates 
of  $10.2  million  anticipated  to  be  issued  in  fiscal  year  I960  on  6.0 
million  hundredweight,  and  actual  certificates  valued  at  $6.5  million 
were  issued  in  fiscal  year  1959*  It  is  expected  that  rice  certificates 
will  be  redeemed  primarily  in  equal  quantities  of  com  and  grain  sorghums 
from  the  Corporation’s  stocks. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Wheat  Export 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS ; 

Objective ;  To  encourage  the  movement  of  wheat  into  export  from  free 
market  stocks. 

Operations ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offers  direct  assistance  to 
commercial  exporters  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  countries  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  domestic  sales  price  and  world  export  price, 
by  issuing  wheat  payment  certificates  redeemable  only  in  CCC-owned 
wheat  to  wheat  exporters  and  by  making  cash  payments  to  exporters 
of  wheat  flour,  including  semolina,  farina,  and  bulgur.  Wheat  sup¬ 
plied  by  CCC  in  exchange  for  certificates,  or  other  wheat  of 
comparable  value  or  quantity  shall  be  exported.  Wheat  exported 
will  be  eligible  for  transactions  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  L.80. 
Availability  of  CCC-owned  wheat  to  the  grain  trade  for  export  is 
limited  to  barters  and  exchanges,  sales  of  wheat  of  light  test- 
weight,  off  grade,  or  the  like  category,  sales  to  relieve  port  con¬ 
gestion,  and  sales  requiring  CCC  credit  arrangements  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  which  the  commercial  trade  cannot  meet. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended |  (l5 
U.  S.  C.  7lU-7lUo),  particularly  Section  7lUc  thereof]  and  Title  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19k? 9  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  lh27). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE; 

Exports  of  CCC-owned  wheat;  It  is  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1961 
sales  of  CCC-ownedT wheat  outside  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
will  total  21.9  million  bushels  at  a  net  cost  of  $12.3  million 
compared  with  sales  of  22.5  million  bushels  at  a  net  cost  of  $12.6 
million  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  i960,  and  actual  sales  in  fiscal 
year  1 959  of  17.1  million  bushels  at  a  net  cost  of  $10.0  million. 

Wheat  export  payments ;  It  is  estimated  that  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
i960  and  1961  certificates  redeemable  in  CCC  wheat  valued  at  $0.8 
million  will  be  issued  on  commercial  exports  of  1.5  million  bushels 
of  wheat  compared  with  actual  certificates  valued  at  $28. h  million 
issued  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

Wheat  flour  export  payments ;  It  is  estimated  that  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  196rO  and  1965-,  cash  payments  will  be  made  on  commercial  exports 
of  UO  million  bushels  of  wheat  flour  amounting  to  $32.0  million 
compared  with  actual  cash  payments  of  $25. k  million  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  Exports  Pursuant  to  the 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  encourage  exportation  of  whea.t  and  wheat  flour  to 
participating  importing  countries  and  at  the  same  time  exercise 
the  rights,  obtain  the  benefits,  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Eligibility:  Importing  countries  that  have  approved  the  International 

Wheat  Agreement  are  eligible  to  purchase  wheat  and  wheat  flour  equi¬ 
valent  produced  in  the  United  States  at  specified  prices.  The  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  by  the  CCC  or  by  commercial  exporters. 

Operations:  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 

commercial  exporters  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  processed  there¬ 
from  in  the  United  States  jfor  all  commercial  sales  to  all  importing 
member  countries.  The  current  agreement  will  expire  on 
July  31,  1962.  t 


The  payments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  published  announcements  of  the 
rate  for  the  date  or  period  of  sale.  Rates  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  relationship  between  current  domestic  market  prices  and 
current  prices  equivalent  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  basic 
maximum  price  of  $1.90  a  bushel  for  No.  .1  Manitoba  Northern  Wheat 
in  bulk  at  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur.  Payments  to  exporters  who 
export  wheat  are  in  the  form  of  CCC-owned  wheat.  Cash  payments  will 
be  made  for  flour,  including  semolina,  farina,  and  bulgur.  Since  the 
exact  cost  of  operations  under  the  Agreement  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Act  of  19b9 ,  as  amended,  authorizes  the  Corporation  to  use  its 
general  borrowing  authority  to  pay  current  obligations  and  then 
request  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  any  losses  incurred  under  this  program.  Pending  such  reimburse¬ 
ment,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  establish  the  net  costs  of 
operations  under  the  Agreement  as  a  receivable. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 

(15  U.S.C.  7lh-7lbo),  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof;  Section 
2  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1969,  as  amended, 

(7  U.S.C.  lolfL),  and  Public  Law  86-336. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

The  maximum  and  minimum  prices  per  bushel  in  the  current  agreement  are 
$1.90  and  $1.50  respectively.  The  payment  of  600  per  bushel  estimated 
for  the  fiscal  year  196.1  represents  the  net  difference  between  the 
estimated  domestic  price  and  the  weighted  average  export  selling  price 
under  the  agreement.  Payments  for  xrheat  exported  under  the  program  are 
effected  through  the  delivery  of  wheat  from  CCC  stocks  while  payments 
for  flour  are  made  in  cash.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
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1961  payments  will  be  made  on  commercial  exports  of  110  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  at  a  net  cost  to  the  Corporation  of 
$68,115,0005  including  interest  and  administrative  expenses, 
compared  with  estimated  payments  in  fiscal  year  i960  on  82.5 
million  bushels  at  a  net  cost;  of  $li9jQb.2,000,  and  actual  payments 
under  the'  agreement  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  on  82,7  million 
bushels  at  a  net  cost  of  $h7 ,bOh,779 • 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Sales  for  Foreign  Currencies 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective: 

(a)  To  make  available  for  sale  to  domestic  exporters  for  foreign 
currencies  surplus  agricultural  commodities  acquired  or  to 

be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  price  support  operations,  and  to 

(b)  Make  available  funds  to  finance  the  sale  and.  exportation  of 
surplus  commodities  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks 
of  the  CCC • 

Such  foreign  currencies  will  be  used  to  expand  international  trade, 
to  encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials, 
to  pay  U.  S.  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and 
to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Appropria¬ 
tions  not  to  exceed  $6,250,000,000  are  authorized  to  reimburse  the 
CCC  for  its  unrecovered  costs  covering  transactions  authorized 
through  December  31,  1959.  From  January  1,  I960  through  December  31, 
1961,  $1.5  billion  each  year  plus  moused  balances  of  previous 
authorizations  Is  authorized. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  defined  as  any 
agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type, 
or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  In:  the  U.  S.,  either 
privately  or  publicly  owned  which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Operations: 

(1)  After  a  formal  agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  a 
foreign  government,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
will  issue  to  that  country,  upon  its  application, 
purchase  authorizations  specifying  the  kinds,  approximate 
quantities,  and  maximum  dollar  values  of  the  commodities 
and  the  conditions  under  which  purchases  may  be  made. 

At  the  same  time,  FAS  issues  a  public  announcement 
containing  details  of  the  authorizations  and  other 
information  that  United  States  suppliers  will  need  in 
making  sales  to  the  foreign  importers.  The  announcement 
indicates  whether  U.  S.  suppliers  will  be  required  to 
purchase  CCC  stocks  in  order  to  participate. 

(2)  U.  S.  suppliers  and  foreign  importers  idll  then  negotiate 
sales  and  enter  into  contracts  in  which  the  sales  price  will 
be  expressed  in  U.  S.  dollars. 
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(3)  Normal  commercial  procedures,  based  largely  on  letters  of  credit, 
are  followed  in  carrying  out;  the  contracts;  (a)  Importers  pay  for 
commodities  in  local  curpejigy  through  their  local  banks j  (b)  sup¬ 
pliers  are  paid  ip  dollars  by  U.  S.  banks  with  which  the  foreign 
banks  have  established  dollar  letter-of-credit  arrangements;  (c)  the 
U.  S.  banks  are  reimbursed  by  CCC;  and  (d)  the  foreign  currency  is 
deposited  to  the  account  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  accordance  with 
arrangements  made  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  importing  country. 

CCC  issues  contract  announcements  containing  the  terms  and  conditions 
governing  purchase  by  U.  S.  suppliers  of  other  commodities  from  CCC 
stocks.  The  announcement  also  specifies  the  financial  arrangements 
which  must  be  made  in  order  to  purchase  commodities  from  CCC  stocks. 

Authority ;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  7lH-7lUo) j  and  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  195$,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1701-9)  and  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  85-931  and  86-3 hi. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Program  operations :  Based  on  purchase  authorizations  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  agreements  negotiated  with  foreign 
countries  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Corporation  will  finance  the 
exportation  of  commodities  at  a  cost  of  $1,250  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  compared  with  sales  at  a  cost  of  $1,100  billion  anticipated 
for  the  fiscal  year  I960,  and  actual  sales  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  at 
a  cost  of  $1,089  billion.  Sales  from  CCC-owned  stocks  are  estimated 
to  total  $33$. 1  million  during  the  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with 
$321.9  million  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  I960,  and  actual  sales 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  of  $355. $  million.  The  remainder  repre¬ 
sents  financing  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  sales  from 
privately  owned  stocks  and  ocean  freight  costs. 

Deliveries  of  commodities  for  which  the  Corporation  has  a  payment-in- 
kind  program  in  effect  shall  include  CCC  stocks  only  to  the  extent 
of  those  commodities  delivered  to  redeem  payment  certificates  issued 
for  commercial  stocks  exported. 

Interest  on  the  unrecovered  costs  under  this  program  is  accrued  at 
approximately  the  rate  charged  the  Corporation  for  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  the  interest  cost  in  fiscal  year  1961 
will  be  $$0.9  million  compared  with  $29.3  million  in  fiscal  year  i960 
and  $2$.  2  million  actual  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

Dollars  received  for  foreign  currencies.  It  is  estimated  that  the 

Corporation  will  receive  $66. 5~million  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  for 
currencies  purchased  from  the  Treasury  by  other  Government  agencies 
for  authorized  reimbursable  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies  under 
regular  allocations  of  currencies  for  such  uses,  compared  with  $69.2 
million  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  i960  and  $89.7  million 
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actually  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  In  addition,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  in  fiscal  year  1961  the  Corporation  will  receive  the  first 
payment  of  $57.6  million  from  special  appropriations  requested  else¬ 
where  in  the  Budget  to  provide  funds  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for 
currencies  used  for  purposes  t&at  heretofore  have  been  unreimbur sable . 
Thus,  in  1961,  dollar  reimbursements  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  $115.1  million. 

Foreign  currencies  used  for  military  housing.  The  dollar  value  of  foreign 
currencies  allocated” to  the  Defense  "Department  and  used  for  construction 
of  military  housing  abroad  will  be  reimbursed  directly  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  subsequent  years  from  quarters  allowances 
and  income  received  from  the  rental  of  such  housing.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  net  value  of  currencies  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  will 
amount  to  $19.0  million,  compared  with  $19.5  million  anticipated  for 
the  fiscal  year  i960,  and  $15.1  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Receipts  are  estimated  at  $5.5  million  in  1961  compared  with  $5.0  mil¬ 
lion  anticipated  in  the  fiscal  year  I960,  and  actual  receipts  of  $1.5 
million  in  1959. 
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COMMODITY  EXPORT  PROGRAM,  Long-term  supply  contracts 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS : 

Objective :  To  provide  funds  and  commodities  from  CGC  stocks  to 
deliver  surplus  commodities  under  long-term  credit  agreements 
with  friendly  nations. 

Operations :  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  nations  under  which  the  U.  S.  will  deliver  annually,  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  10  years,  quantities  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  surplus  at  the  time  delivery  is  made.  Payment  shall 
be  in  dollars,  with  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  more  than  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  Treasury,  in  equal 
annual  amounts  over  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  20  years  after 
the  last  commodity  delivery.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  costs  not  otherwise  recovered  under 
the  program. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  7lU-7lUo) j  and  Title  IV  of  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  195U,  as  amended  (P.  L.  86-3ll) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Operating  policies  and  plans  have  not  yet  been  developed  on  which  to 
base  an  estimate  of  possible  activity  under  this  program.  However, 
it  is  anticipated  that  some  agreements  may  be  entered  into  and  costs 
incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  i960  with  progressive  increases 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961  as  the  program  develops.  Provision  for 
reimbursing  CCC  for  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  years  i960  and 
1961  will  be  included  in  the  1962  Budget  Estimates. 
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STORAGE  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS* 

Objective:  To  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  for  CCC-owned  and 
producer-owned  commodities;  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  suitable  farm- storage  facilities;  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  needed  commercial  storage  facilities; 
and  to  assist  producers  in  financing  the  purchase  of  suitable 
mobile  drying  equipment  to  facilitate  safe  farm  storage. 

Operations:  Bins  and  granaries  are  bought  by  the  Corporation  on  an 
offer-and-acceptance  basis  and  are  located  only  in  areas  where  it  is 
determined  that  existing  privately-owned  storage  facilities  are  not 
adequate.  Depreciation  and  other  costs  of  maintaining  the  structures 
and  handling  and  conditioning  grain  stored  therein  are  reflected  as 
carrying  charges  on  the  commodities  stored. 

Storage  use  guarantees  were  negotiated  under  agreements  with 
commercial  firms,  including  cooperatives,  operating  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement,  who  agreed  to  construct  additional 
storage  capacity  for  grains  and  oilseeds.  Optional  plans  provided 
for  guarantees  of  (.1)  75$  occupancy  for  a  perioc  of  3  years,  to  be 
reduced  to  h0%  for  the  next  2  years;  (2)  60%  occupancy  for  5  years; 
and  (3)  5 0 %  occupancy  for  6  years.  The  Corporation  fulfills  the 
guarantee,  either  by  actual  storage  of  CCC-owned  commodities,  or  by 
making  a  payment.  CCC  has  the  option  to  require  warehousemen  to 
reserve  space  for  storage  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the  occupancy 
guarantee  level.  The  annual  rate  p.er'bushel  for  unused  space  under 
the  guarantee  is  75$  of  the  applicable  annual  area  rate  under  the 
Uniform  Grain  Storage  Agreement  for  wheat  for  the  year  the  occupancy 
did  not  reach  guarantee  level.  Applications  for  storage  agreements 
were  accepted  until  April  30,  1955  for  storage  capacity  which  was 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  June  1,  1955*  All  existing  agreements 
under  these  guarantees  will  expire  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961 

Recourse  loans  for  financing  the  construction  or  purchase  of  farm- 
storage  facilities  and  mobile  drying  equipment  may  be  obtained  direct 
from  CCC  through  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committees,  and,  if  specifically  authorized,  from  lending 
agencies.  Loans  are  for  a  maximum  period  of  five  years  on  facilities 
and  four  years  on  equipment,  payable  in  equal  annual  principal 
payments  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  h%  a  year  on  the  unpaid  balance 
The  maximum  amount  to  be  lent  on  facilities  is  80$  of  cost,  and  75$ 
of  delivered  cost  on  equipment.  Loans  are  secured  by  chattel 
mortgages.  Any  past-due,  payable  or  pre-payable  installment  may  be 
deducted  and  paid  out  of  any  amount  due  the  borrower  on  any  program 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lii.-7.lUo),  particularly  sections  7lUb  and  c  thereof. 
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BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATE: 

Purchases  of  bins.  While  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  storage 
availability  and  requirements  for  the  fiscal  year  196.1  and  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  i960  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  for  budgetary  purposes, 
that  in  196.1,  bins  of  100  million  bushel  storage  capacity  may  be 
purchased  for  storage  deficit  areas.  A  similar  estimate  is  included 
for  the  fiscal  year  i960  in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  bins  to  provide  for  large  estimated  deliveries  to  CCC  of  the 
1959  crops.  In  the  fiscal  year  1959  no  purchases  of  bins  were  made. 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  CCC  owned  bins  of  985  million  bushels  capacity. 

I: 

'/•  6  ' .  •'  • '  . ..  .  ,  . 1 

It  is  the  general  policy  to  procure  emergency  storage  facilities  for 
the  storage  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  grain  only  in  those 
instances  where  the  anticipated  take-over  (by  CCC)  of  grain  under  price 
support  programs  mil  be  greater  than  the  quantity  which  can  be  handled 
by  commercial  facilities  existing  or  planned  for  the  immediate  future 
within  the  area  of  such  anticipated  take-over.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  requirements  for  additional  storage  facilities  early  enough 
to  assure  the  procurement  and  erection  of  such  facilities  in  time  to 
be  available  for  the  take-over  of  grain.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  quantities  of  grain  that  will  be 
delivered  to  CCC  ±nvany  particular  area  in  view  of  the  many  counties 
participating  in  the  price  support  program  and  the  market  and  price 
situation  which  will  exist  at  the  time  o.f  such  delivery.  Since 
contracts  for  the  purchase  and  erection  of  the  bins  must  be  executed 
far  in  advance  of  actual  needs,  subsequent  developments  in  program 
activity  and  economic  conditions  could  result  in  some  of  the  bins 
proving  to  be  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements.  In  such 
instances,  bins  could  be  moved  to  other  deficit  areas,  or  if  not 
required  elsewhere,  could  be  leased  to  others  or  remain  available  for 
possible  future  use.  Unused  space  is  also  maintained  in  each  area  to 
allow  for  turning  and  cleaning  purposes  to  minimize  loss  of  grain  by 
spoilage  and  deterioration. 

i 

Storage  use  guarantees.  Space  covered  by  outstanding  storage 
occupancy  contracts  entered  into  in  prior  years  totaled  91  million 
bushels  as  of  June  30,  1959.  It  is  estimated  that  such  agreements 
mil  be  outstanding  on  52  million  bushels  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  I960  and  will  have  expired  by  June  30,  1961.  No  payments  under 
such  agreements  during  the  fiscal  years  I960  and  1961  are  anticipated 
since  actual  payments  In  the  fiscal  year  1959  were  only  $1,394.  ...  ,, 

Storage  facilities  and  equipment  loans.  During  the  fiscal  years  i960  and 

I96I  it  is  estimated  that  loans  of  $12.0  million  will  be  made  on 

farm  storage  facilities  having  a  hh-h  million- bushel  capacity  co. (pared with 

•  >■  •  .  .iV. 

actual  loans  of  $16.5  million  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  on  6I1..7 
million  bushel  capacity.  Loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of  mobile 
drying  equipment  are  estimated  to  be  $1.6  million  in  each  of  the 
jEiccal  years  I960  and  1961  comjpared  with  actual  loans  made  in  the 
/fiscal  "^ear  1959  of  $1,7  million. 
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SUPPLY  AND  FOREIGN  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective;  To  procure  agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  meet  the  needs  of  United  States  Government  agencies 
(principally  those  administering  relief  programs  abroad),  cash¬ 
paying  foreign  governments,  international  relief  agencies,  and 
domestic  requirements.  The  production  or  stockpiling  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  under  Sections  303  and  30l|.  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  also  carried  out  under  this  program. 

Operations:  Procurement  for  this  program  is  usually  made  during  peak 
marketing  seasons  and  is  closely  coordinated  with  the  price  support 
program  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  to  American  agriculture. 
Transfers  to  claimants  are  at  prices  designed  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  all  costs  incident  to  carrying  out  the  program. 

Generally,  purchases  are  made  at  the  best  price  obtainable  at 
either  an  announced  price  or  on  an  offer- and- acceptance  basis  in 
quantities,  although  purchases  may  also  be  made  under  formal 
competitive  bids. 

Purchases  for  any  claimant,  other  than  a  Federal  Government  agency, 
require  (l)  a  firm  requisition  or  a  firm  contract  from  the  claimant, 
and  (?)  a  deposit  with  the  Treasurer,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
of  cash  or  its  equivalent,  or  other  acceptable  financial  arrange¬ 
ments.  Purchases  for  Federal  agencies  require  a  xjritten  order 
constituting  a  firm  obligation.  Purchases  may  be  made  in  advance 
of  firm  commitments  and  prior  to  deposit  of  cash  only  upon  specific 
authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
no  risk  of  loss  is  involved.  In  addition,  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  authorize  the  purchase  and  stoclpiling  of  commodities  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

The  defense  production  activities 'include 'a  program  to  encourage  and 
develop  sources  of  supply  of  castor  beans  within  the  Continental 
United  States  and  to  insure  a  supply  of  castor  beans,  oil,  and 
planting  seed  for  industrial  uses  and  stockpiling  in  connection  with 
national  defense. 

Authority;  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(l5  U.S.C.  7lli-71^o),  particularly  section  7lbc  thereof j  Act  of 
July  16,  19h3  (l5  U.S.C.  713a-9);  sections  303  and  30U  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  .1950,  as  amended  (Public  Law  77  b  approved 
September  8,  1950;  Public  Law  96  approved  July  31,  1951;  and 
Public  Law  U29  approved  June  30,  1952). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Activities  currently  being  carried  on  include  procurement  of 
commodities  for  other  Government  agencies  and  the  liquidation  of 
completed  programs  under  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Total 
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acquisitions  and  carrying  charges  are  estimated  to  total  about  $1.0 
million  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961,  primarily  for 
foundation  seeds  and  wheat  flour  compared  with  actual  acquisitions 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  of  about  the  same  amount.  Sales  proceeds 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  $96!  are  estimated  to  total 
$1.2  million  compared  with  actual  sales  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  of 
$1.0  million. 
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SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  a  special  'ilk  program  for  children  in  the 
interest  of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk , 

Operations:  For  the  three  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  .1,  .1958,  and  ending  June  30 ,  196.1,  use  of  CGC  funds  has 
been  authorized  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  in  nonprofit  schools  of  highschoo.l  grade  and  under 
and  in  nonprofit  child-care  institutions.  The  authorization 
provided  for  maximum  amounts  of  $75  million,  $8.1  million  and 
$36  million  in  the  fiscal  years  1959,  I960  and  196.1,  respectively. 
Payments  are  made  through  the  facilities  of  the  School  Lunch  Program 
upon  certification  of  use  of  additional  milk  by  local  schools  or 
institutions.  This  operation  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
(.15  U.S.C.  716-7160) ,  particularly  71 6c  thereof Public  Law 
85-673,  approved  July  .1,  1958,  and  Public  Law  86-1 63  approved 
August  18,  1959. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  years  I960  and  I96.I  net  expenditures 

will  amount  to  $79*9  and  $83.7  million,  respectively,  compared  with 

$76.7  million  actually  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1959* 
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UNDISTRIBUTED  EXPENSE  AND  INCOME 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

There  are  a  number  of  expenses  which  are  not  allocated  to  a  specific 
program.  These  include  administrative  expenses  applicable  to  the  limi¬ 
tation,  and  nonadministrative  expenses  such  as  interest  on  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Corporation  and  on  borrowings  from  the  Treasury,  adminis¬ 
trative  equipment,  expenses  of  the  agricultural  stabilization  and  conser¬ 
vation  county  committees,  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  other  agencies  in 
connection  with  the  Corporation’s  programs.  Such  expenses  are  partly 
offset  by  income  from  interest  on  loans  and  on  special  programs  financed 
by  CCC  and  other  miscellaneous  income. 

Administrative  expenses:  These  are  for  the  operating  staff,  including 
the  services  of  employees  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
engaged  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  activities,  services 
performed  by  other  agencies  of  the  department,  costs  of  audit,  and 
payments  to  the  General  Services  Administration  for  space  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  rent  of  field  office  space.  Also  included 
for  the  first  time,  are  funds  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  for  services  including  program  screening  and  end-use 
audit  of  the  foreign  donation  program  under  section  ij.16  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1 9h9»  Estimates  for  196.1  include  a  limitation 
of  $Lt8,b28,000  for  costs  of  administration  including  a  reserve  of 
not  less  than  7%  for  contingencies.  Administrative  expenses  will 
be  accounted  for  on  an  obligation  basis  consistent  with  past 
practices. 

The  requested  authorization  excludes  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase  program,  the  wool 
and  mohair  program  under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  19%h,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  and  the  sale  of  long  staple  cotton  - 
transferred  from  the  national  stockpile,  since  it  is  contemplated 
that  full  reimbursement  will  be  received  for  these  expenses.  Such 
reimbursement  will  be  obtained  and  used  in  196.1  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  previous  years. 

The  reimbursements  under  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase  program 
are  generally  obtained  through  a  mark-up  on  invoices  evidencing 
sales,  which  are  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation  to  an 
income  account  which,  in  turn,  is  charged  with  all  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  this  program.  Balances 
remaining  in  the  account  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  are  used  in 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  defray  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  .liquidating  all  phases  of  this  program.  The  mark-up  is  established 
at  a  rate  which  is  so  determined  and  applied  as  to  provide  full 
reimbursement  on  an  over-all  basis  for  all  administrative  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  supply  and  foreign  purchase  program  and  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  with  respect  to  particular  commodities,  sales  or 
operations,  the  mark-up  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  exact  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  incurred.  The  rate  of  mark-up  is  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  as  conditions  warrant. 
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Nonadministrative  expenses.  Interest  on  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  is  paid  in  accordance  with  a  policy  of  the  Treasury  that 
the  rate  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  interest  rate  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  (of  comparable  maturity  date) 
of  the  United  States  as  of  the  preceding  month.  Interest  is  also 
paid  in  connection  with  loans  and  certificates  held  by  lending 
agencies  for  the  period  their  funds  are  invested  in  such  loans 
or  certificates. 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance, 
improvement,  or  disposition  (including  inspection,  classing,  and 
grading  work  performed  on  a  fee  basis  by  Federal  employees  or  Federal- 
or-State  licensed  inspectors  and  work  performed  on  a  contract  basis 
by  agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation  county  committees)  of 
property  which  the  Corporation  owns  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest 
have  been  treated  as  program  rather  than  administrative  expenses. 
Similarly,  expenses  of  other  Federal  agencies  whose  services  are  uti¬ 
lized  in  the  handling  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  property  are 
treated  as  program  expenses.  Such  expenses  include  the  fleet 
storage  operation  of  the  Maritime  Administration  conducted  intermit¬ 
tently  since  19u9  and  the  services  rendered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  connection  with  the  strategic,  critical,  and  other 
materials  acquired  by  the  Corporation.  Also  included  in  this 
category  are  costs  of  having  work  normally  performed  by  CSS  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  disposition  of 
property  of  the  Corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an  interest  performed 
by  others  on  a  contract  basis  when  necessary  because  of  major 
failures  of  equipment  in  CSS  offices. 

Also  included  are  fees  paid  to  purchase  and  sales  agents  under  the 
cotton  purchase  and  sales  program. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

Administrative  expenses.  Expenses  applicable  to  the  limitation  are 
estimated  at  $134.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1961,  compared  with 
$32.3  million  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  i960,  and  actual 
expenses  of  $38.3  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  increase 
in  i960  over  1959  anticipated  heavier  program  volume,  while  the 
increase  in  1961  reflects  the  audit  of  the  new  cotton  program  and  the 
cost  of  services  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  for 
program  screening  and  end-use  audit  of  the  foreign  donation  program. 
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Nonadifiinistrative  expenses.  During  the  fiscal  year  1961,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  interest  costs  of  borrowings  and  capital  stock  will  amount 
to  $573  million  anticipating  an  average  of  U-l/2$  per  annum  compared 
with  $U83  million  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  i960  (average  rate 
between  3-7/8$  and  U»l/2$)  and  actual  payments  of  $181.1;  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959  when  the  rates  ranged  from  1-1/8$  to  3-7/8$. 
Offsetting  such  costs  are  interest  income,  primarily  from  reimbursable 
programs  and  loans  amounting  to  $68.9  million  estimated  for  1961, 
compared  with  $60.6  million  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  I960,  and 
actual  receipts  of  $1;5.6  million  in  the  fl  seal  year  1959.  The  increases 
in  i960  and  1961  reflect  the  increase  in  rates  mentioned  above. 

It  is  estimated  that  expenditures  for  administrative  equipment  will 
amount  to  $600,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  compared 
with  $916,980  actually  purchased  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  decrease 
in  I960  and  1961  resulted  primarily  from  a  non-recurring  purchase  in 
1959  of  accounting  equipment  formerly  rented. 

Other  net  expenses  are  primarily  for  interest  on  certificates  of 
interest  serving  agents  fees  and  expenses  of  the  county  agricultural 
stabilization  committees  and  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1961  these  other  net  expenses  are  estimated  at  $53.1 
million,  compared  with  $U6.8  million  anticipated  in  the  fiscal  year 
i960,  and  actual  costs  of  $20.1  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  increases  are  due  primarily  to  the  purchase  and  sales  agents 
fees  on  the  cotton  program  and  interest  paid  on  certificates  of 
interest. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Emergency  Famine  Relief  to  Friendly  Peoples 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Ob.iective;  To  make  available  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  to  enable  the 
President  to  furnish  emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  defined  as  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof, 
class,  kind,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in 
the  United  States,  which  is,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Such  surplus  commodities  may  be  transferred  (1)  to  any  nation 
friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  (a)  meet  famine  or  other 
urgent  relief  requirements  of  such  nation,  and  (b)  assist  them  to 
be  independent  of  trade  with  the  USSR  and  with  nations  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  USSRj  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations 
without  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  government!  and  (3) 
to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies.  Transfers  should  not  result  in  in¬ 
creased  availability  of  such  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

Operations:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make  available 
from  its  price  support  inventory  such  quantities  of  surplus 
commodities  as  the  Director  of  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may  request  through  such  period  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  programs  of  assistance  undertaken  by  IGA  prior 
to  December  31,  196.1 . 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  incur  costs  of  processing, 
packaging,  handling,  and  transporting  such  commodities  f.  o.  b. 
vessel  in  United  States  ports  as  requested  by  the  Director,  I.C.A. 
or  to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  upon  determination  of  the 
President,  CCC.  The  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed  from  subse¬ 
quent  appropriations  for  its  investment  in  the  commodities  including 
processing,  packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs.  Funds 
required  for  ocean  freight  costs  on  commodities  delivered  under 
this  program  as  well  as  on  donations  under  Section  lfl6  Agricultural 
Act  of  19k9,  may  be  transferred  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  for  such  purpose.  Appropriations 
for  reimbursing  the  Corporation  for  its  costs-  under  this  program 
through  December  31,  1959,  are  .limited  to  $800,000,000.  From 
January  1,  I960,  through  December  31,  .196.1,  appropriations  of  $300 
million  per  calendar  year  plus  unused  balances  of  previous 
authorizations  are  authorized. 
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Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  as  amended 
(15  U.S.C.  7lU~711io)$  and  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^  (7  U.S.C.  1721-2U),  as 
amended  by  Public  Laws  85-931  and  86-3^1. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  Corporation 
will  furnish  from  its  stocks  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
valued  at  $120.0  million  (including  ocean  freight  and  interest) 
for  famine  and  other  emergency  assistance  to  friendly  peoples , 
compared  with  $115  million  anticipated  for  the  fiscal  year  i960 
and  $97.9  million  actually  furnished  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfer  of  CCC  Grain  to  Interior  for 
Migratory  Waterfowl  Feed 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  make  available  wheat,  corn,  or  other  grains 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  use  in  feeding  migratory 
waterfowl,  thus  preventing  crop  damage. 

Eligibility:  Surplus  grains  acquired  through  price- support 
operations . 

Operations:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
requisition  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain  in 
such  quantities  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  will  nost  effectively 
lure  migratory  waterfowl  away  from  crop  depredations  and  at 
the  same  time  not  expose  such  waterfowl  to  shooting  over  areas 
to  which  the  waterfowl  have  been  lured.  The  Corporation  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  appropriation  for  its  investment  in  the  grain 
transferred  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  packaging  and 
transporting  costs. 

Authority;  Act  of  July  3,  1 956  (7  U.S.C.  14i3-Ui6),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  86-133. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  lj.00  tons  of  grain  valued  at  $35,000  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  migratory  waterfowl 
feed  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  196.1  compared  with  actual 
transfers  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  ©£  275  tons  valued  at  $17,363* 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfer  of  Bartered  Materials 
to  Supplemental  Stockpile 

SUMMARY  OE  LATEST  OPERATIONS; 

Objective;  To  transfer  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired 
as  a  result  of  barter  and  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Operations;  Periodically,  bartered  materials  are  transferred  from 
CCC  inventory  to  a  supplemental  United  States  stockpile  established 
by  section  10U(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  195U*  They  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  free  Ct  duty.  Appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  the  value  of  materials  transferred  are  authorized  by  the  Act. 

The  value  of  materials  shall  be  the  lower  of  the  domestic  market 
price  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  therein  as 
of  date  of  transfer. 

Authority;  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1701)., 

1856). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

It  is  estimated  that  $126.7  million  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  acquired  in  the  Corporation’s  barter  program  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  in  the  fiscal  year  196.1  compared 
with  $237.2  million  anticipated  in  the  fiscal  year  i960  and  actual 
transfers  of  $31iu7  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Activities 
Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry 
SUMIARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  eradication  activities  under  the 
appropriation  "'Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry"1  as  emergency 
needs  arise. 

Operations:  Upon  determination  that  an  emergency  threatens  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  country,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies  of  the 
Department,  such  sums  deemed  necessarjr  to  alleviate  the  emergency. 
Under  this  authority,  transfers  of  CCC  funds  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  vesicular  exanthema  eradication  program  for 
fiscal  year  1959  were  authorized.  Transfers  have  been  made  in 
prior  years  for  the  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Corporation  has  recovered  the  amounts  transferred 
plus  interest. 

Authority:  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (l5  U.S.C.  Hhc) ,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farm  Credit  Ad minist ration  Appropriation  Act,  1959  (P.  L. 

85-159). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Based  on  availability  of  funds  and  the  requirements  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  under  its  appropriation  '"Diseases  of  animals  and 
poultry,"  actual  advances  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  amounted  to  $1.0 
million. 

No  transfers  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  I960,  as  a  direct  appropri¬ 
ation  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  was  made  for  financing 
this  program.  A  recovery  of  prior  year  obligations  in  fiscal  year 
I960  resulted  in  a  return  to  the  1959  and  i960  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  of  $9*666  and  $l8,UL5,  respectively. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Activities 
Eradication  of  Brucellosis  in  Cattle 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  use  in  stabilizing  the  dairy- 
industry  and  further  suppressing  and  eradicating  brucellosis 
in  cattle. 

Operations:  Through  June  30,  1958,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  transfer  Corporation  funds  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  to  accelerate  the  brucellosis  eradication  program. 
A  direct  appropriation  was  made  to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  the  1959  fiscal  year  for  the  brucellosis  eradication 
program. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (l5  U.  S.  C. 
7lb-7lUo)j  and  Section  20U  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1 951* , 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  397). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE : 

The  activity  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  .1959  was  confined 
to  the  recovery  of  $31-1,785  of  unrecovered  costs  incurred  prior 
to  June  30,  1958.  No  further  activity  is  anticipated. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Grading  and  Classing  Activities 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  provide  additional  funds  for  classing  cotton  and  grading 
tobacco  without  charge  to  producers. 

Operations:  Each  year  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  receives  an 
advance  of  nonadministrative  funds  of  the  Corporation  to  supplement 
appropriated  funds  available  for  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton 
without  charge  to  producers.  The  portion  of  this  amount  which  is 
attributed  to  cost  of  classing  or  grading  commodities  placed  under 
price  support  is  borne  by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  reim¬ 
bursed  by  subsequent  appropriations  for  the  cost  of  such  service  for 
commodities  not  placed  under  price  support. 

Authority:  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Acts,  1950  and  1952 

~T7  U.  S.  C.  hho,  hlhn) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Based  on  availability  of  funds  and  requirements  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  under  its  "Inspection,  grading  and  classing,  and 
standardization"  activity  included  in  its  appropriation  "marketing 
research  and  service",  it  is  estimated  that  net  advances  during  sach 
of  the  fiBcal  years  I960  and  1961  applicable  to  commodities  not  placed 
under  price  support  will  amount  to  $715 'thousand  compared  with  actual 
net  advances  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  of  $525  thousands 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Acreage  R6Serve  and  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS i 

Objective:  To  assist  farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from 
the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Operations;  The  enabling  Act  provides  for  two  programs. 

1.  Acreage  Reserve.  The  Act  authorized  a  program  for  k  crop  years, 

1956  through  1959.  However,  the  1959  Appropriation  Act  discon¬ 
tinued  the  program  after  the  1958  crop. 

Producers  were  compensated  for  reducing  their  acreages  of  basic 
commodities  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  either  in 
cash  or  in  CCC-owned  grain. 

2.  Conservation  Reserve.  This  program  is  effective  for  5  calendar 
years  from  1956  through  i960.  Producers  are  compensated  for 
removing  cropland  from  production  and  establishing  long-range 
conservation  practices  through  cost-sharing  assistance  and  annual 
payments.  The  i960  Appropriation  Act  provided  a  program  authori¬ 
zation  for  entering  into  contracts  with  producers  of  $375,000,000 
for  the  i960  program. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  the  Corporation  in  administering  the  programs, 
provided  CCC  has  received  funds  in  advance  to  cover  the  expendi¬ 
tures.  Funds  are  advanced  from  Soil  Bank  appropriations  to  CCC. 
Appropriations  were  provided  for  the  Acreage  Reserve  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve  Programs  beginning  with  the  1958  fiscal  year. 

Authority:  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1801-llt,  l821-i*(b),  l831-3l(d), 
■_'Tfl'32'(a>-32(c),  1833(a) -33(c),  l83U(a) -3U(b) ,  l835(a)-(b),  1836, 

1837) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Advances  to  CCC.  As  advances  are  made  to  the  Corporation  they  are  recorded 
as  obligations  against  the  soil  bank  program  appropriations.  Unused  ad¬ 
vances  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  remain  in  the  CCC  accounts  for  payment 
of  obligations  in  the  next  year.  No  unused  advances  under  the  Conservation 
reserve  program  arc  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  or  19 61 
compared  with  actual  unused  advances  of  $3^.7  million  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1959.  In  addition  to  the  unused  advances  the  Corporation  had  out¬ 
standing  acreage  reserve  certificates  of  prior  years  of  $.3  million  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  19 59  (which  are  estimated  to  be  liquidated  during 
the  fiscal  year  i960) .  No  such  certificates  are  estimated  to  be  outstanding 
June  30,  i960,  as  the  acreage  reserve  program  is  anticipated  to  be 
liquidated  by  that  time. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  National  Wool  Act 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair  during  the  marketing 
year  April  I,  i960  through  March  31,  1961,  by  incentive  payments,  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  „ 

Eligibility:  Domestic  wool  and  mohair  shorn  on  or  after  January  1,  1955 
and  marketad  on  or  after  April  1,  i960,  but  not  later  than  March  31,  1961, 

Domestic  unshorn  lambs  marketed  on  or  after  April  1,  i960,  but  not 
later  than  March  31,  1961. 

Operations:  Price  of  domestic  shorn  wool  is  supported  by  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers,  based  on  their  net  sales*  proceeds  from  shorn  wool 
marketed  during  the  i960  marketing  year.  Pulled  wool  is  supported  by 
payments  on  the  live  weight  of  lambs  that  have  never  been  shorn, 
marketed  during  the  i960  marketing  year.  Incentive  payment  for  domestic 
shorn  wool  is  62  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  being  86  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  October,  1959.  The  incentive  price  for  pulled  wool 
will  be  figured  at  a  rate  per  hundred -weight  of  live  animal  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  wool  on  them  at  a  price  relationship  comparable  to  the 
incentive  payments  for  shorn  wool. 

Price  of  domestic  shorn  mohair  is  supported  at  70  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  approximately  74  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  mohair  as  of 
October,  1 959.  While  mohair  support  levels  shall  be  at  a  level  comparable 
to  the  wool  incentive  price,  the  mohair  price  level  may  vary  as  much  as 
but  not  more  than  15$  above  or  below  the  comparable  percent-of-parity 
wool  incentive  level. 

Payments  are  made  to  eligible  producers,  based  on  their  net  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  shorn  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  i960  marketing 
year,  or  on  the  live  weight  of  unshorn  lambs  sold  during  the  marketing 
year  irrespective  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lambs  are  sold.  Such 
payments  are  reimbursable  from  70%  of  the  annual  duties  collected  on 
wool  and  wool  manufactures.  Payments  to  producers  are  on  a  percentage 
basis,  reflecting  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  national  average 
price  received  by  all  producers  up  to  the  announced  incentive  level. 
Applications  by  producers  for  payment,  determination  of  producers* 
eligibility  for  payments,  and  computation  of  payments,  will  be  made 
through  Agricultural  Stabilization  anr’  Conservation  County  Committees. 

Authority:  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.  S.  C.  7l4-7l4o) ,  particularly  section  7l4c  thereof,  and  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  (7  U.  S.  C.  1781-1787)  as  amended  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1958,  approved  August  28,  1958. 
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BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

WOOL 

Wool  Production:  The  U.  S.  production  of  shorn  wool  was  around  2I4I 
million  pounds  in  1958  compared  with  235  million  pounds  in  1957.  The 
preliminary  estimate  of  production  in  1959  is  around  252  million  pounds 
and  a  further  increase  of  around  3  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  is  expected 
in  I960.  This  is  based  upon  the  trends  in  stock  sheep  numbers  especially 
the  number  of  ewe  lambs,  January  1,  the  last  two  years. 

Sales  of  Wool  Sub.ject  to  Payments:  In  the  1958  marketing  year  sales  of 
domestic  shorn  wool  totaled  around  295  million  pounds  compared  with  the 
reported  production  of  2140.8  million  pounds.  The  large  quantity  of  wool 
sold  compared  with  production  in  the  1958  marketing  year  included  an 
unusually  large  carry-over  of  wool  from  the  1957  marketing  year  when  a 
slow  demand  and  declining  prices  after  mid-1957  caused  many  growers  to 
withhold  sale  of  their  wools  at  that  time.  Later  they  sold  the  carryover 
wools  from  1957  along  with  their  1958  clips  during  the  1958  marketing  year. 
Sales  during  the  1959  and  i960  marketing  years  are  assumed  to  be  about 
equal  to  production  in  those  years. 

Sales  of  Unshorn  Lambs  Sub.ject  to  Payments  -  Sales  of  unshorn  lambs  subject 
to  payments  (for~ pulled1  ’wool)  for  the  1958  marketing  year  were  estimated 
at  10,500,000  hundredweight,  ©r  slightly  higher  than  the  amount  sold  in 
1957.  For  each  of  the  19 59  and  i960  marketing  years,  it  was  assumed  the 
sales  would  be  around  11,000,000  hundredweight.  This  increase  is  based 
upon  expected  increases  in  lamb  crops  resulting  from  the  larger  number 
of  breeding  ewes  and  especially  of  ewe  lambs  retained  in  stock  sheep 
flocks  January  1  during  the  past  two  years. 

Wool  Consumption:  The  U.  S.  consumption  of  apparel  wool  declined  from 
mid -195 & ”t hr ou gh  1957.  During  1958,  domestic  consumption  rose  gradually 
while  wool  use  in  9  major  wool-consuming  countries  outside  the  U.  S.  was 
declining.  The  decline  abroad  started  a  year  later  than  in  the  U.  S.  and 
continued  until  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958.  Wool  consumption  both  in  the 
U.  S.  and  abroad  has  risen  sharply  during  1959  and  is  expected  to  continue 
near  current  levels  through  i960. 

Market  Prices  for  Wool:  Despite  the  gradually  rising  use  of  wool  in  the 
U.  S.  during  1958,  prices  for  domestic  wools  showed  a  generally  downward 
trend.  This  trend  wss  associated  with  the  world  market  decline  in  wool 
prices  beginning  in  mid-1957,  reflecting  a  parallel  decline  in  mill  use 
of  wool  in  the  principal  wool-consuming  countries  outside  the  U.  S. 

Wool  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  leading  wool-producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  began  to  advance  in  February  1959  following  a  sharp 
rise  in  wool  use  in  9  of  the  principal  wool-consuming  countries  outside 
the  U.  S.  Prices  for  domestic  wools  began  to  strengthen  late  in  March  and 
continued  to  advance  through  August  to  levels  substantially  above  a  year 
ago.  It  is  expected  domestic  wool  prices  will  continue  near  present 
levels  with  possibly  a  further  slight  upward  trend  through  i960. 
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The  average  of  prices  received  by  domestic  growers  for  wool  during  the 
1958  marketing  year  was  36. b  cents  per  pound  compared  with  53.7  cents 
during  the  1957  marketing  year.  The  monthly  averages,  as  reported,  rose 
from  the  low  of  3 b.5  cents  in  February  to  bb.3  cents  in  August,  but  in 
September  the  average  dropped  to  k3.k  cents.  The  monthly  averages  for 
the  1959  marketing  year,  beginning  April  1,  were:  April,  39.2  cents; 

May,  ij.2.7  cents;  June,  b2.9  cents;  July,  bU.l  cents;  August,  bb.3  cents; 
and  September,  b3.b  cents.  The  straight  average  of  the  monthly  averages 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  marketing  year  was  lt2<,8  cents.  However, 
trade  reports  indicate  that  sales  were  very  heavy  in  April  when  the 
average  was  39.2  cents.  Nevertheless,  the  average  for  the  1959  marketing 
year  is  expected  to  be  substantially  above  that  for  1958  and  the  average 
for  i960  is  expected  to  be  a  little  higher  than  that  for  1959. 

World  supply  and  demand  conditions  at  present  appear  favorable  for  a  more 
stable  trend  in  wool  prices  than  prevailed  from  mid-1957  through  1958. 

While  world  production  of  wool  is  increasing,  the  increased  rate  of  world 
use  that  started  in  the  last  quarter  of  1958  seems  now  likely  to  bring 
world  supply  and  demand  into  balance  sometime  in  i960,  which  would  favor 
some  further  moderate  increases  in  wool  prices  from  current  levels,  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  markets  outside  this  country. 

However,  the  prospects  for  any  considerable  increase  in  prices  of  domestic 
wools  is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  mill  use  of  apparel  wool  in  the  U.  S. 
usually  runs  from  18  to  25  months  and  the  upward  trend  has  already  pre¬ 
vailed  for  around  1§  years.  Even  if  the  mill  use  of  wool  in  this  country 
does  not  rise  much  above  current  levels,  a  sustained  use  at  around  current 
levels  could  still  support  some  advance  in  domestic  wool  prices  with 
stable  or  slightly  rising  prices  being  maintained  in  markets  outside  the 
U.  S.  as  seems  now  to  be  in  prospect. 

Another  retarding  influence  in  any  sustained  rise  in  prices  for  domestic 
wools  is  the  continued  growth  in  the  use  of  manmade  fibers  in  items  tradi¬ 
tionally  made  of  wool.  At  current  prices,  domestic  wools  are  competitive 
with  manmade  fibers  and  prices  for  domestic  wools  could  still  make 
moderate  admanoea  without  greatly  encouraging  a  further  increase  in  the  use 
of  the  manmade  fibers. 

Imports  of  Apparel  Wool:  The  relatively  low  rate  of  mill  use  of  apparel 
wool  in  1957  and  1958  reduced  the  need  for  imports.  During  the  first 

seven  months  of  19 59,  the  imports  of  dutiable  wool  (apparel  wool)  for  con¬ 

sumption  have  exceeded  the  volume  imported  during  the  corresponding  months 
of  1957  or  1958.  Since  May  this  year,  the  volume  of  imports  has  tended 
to  decline  and  comparisons  with  the  two  previous  years  have  been  less 
favorable  than  in  the  earlier  months,  but  the  total  for  the  year  1959  is 

expected  to  be  higher  than  for  either  1957  or  1958.  For  i960,  the  imports 

may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1959  but  are  expected  to  remain  above  the 
levels  of  1957  and  1958. 

MOHAIR 

Support  Price:  Payments  on  mohair  have  not  been  required  for  any  of  the  first 
four  marketing  years  (1955,  1956,  1957,  and  1958)  of  the  payment  program 
under  the  National  Wool  Act.  The  support  price  for  each  of  those  marketing 
years  was  established  at  70  cents  per  pound  and  the  same  price  has  also 
been  established  for  the  1959  and  i960  marketing  years. 
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Market  Prices  for  Mohair:  The  averages  of  prices  received  by  growers  for 
each  of  the  first  four  marketing  years  were;  82.2  cents  in  1955 5  8i±.lj 
cents  in  1956$  83.7  cents  in  1957$  and  72.3  cents  in  1958.  The  straight 
average  of  the  monthly  averages  of  prices  for  mohair  in  Texas,  where  over 
95  percent  of  the  U.  S.  production  is  being  grown,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  1959  marketing  year  was  91.8  cents  per  pound.  Current  market  condi¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  price  for  the  1959  marketing  year  will  remain  above 
70  cents  per  pound,  thus  requiring  no  payments  for  this  marketing  year. 
Improved  conditions  in  the  principal  mohair  consuming  countries  indicate 
that  exports  of  domestic  mohair  will  continue  at  around  the  current  level, 
and  hence,  no  payments  will  bo  required  on  mohair  for  the  I960  marketing 
year. 

Production  of  Mohair;  Production  of  mohair  in  the  U.  S.  has  increased  from 

12.2  million  pounds  in  1952  to  20.9  million  pounds  in  1958.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  goats  in  Texas  January  1,  1959,  indicates  production  will 
increase  in  1959  and  current  favorable  prices  for  mohair  suggest  that  the 
number  of  goats  will  increase  again  this  year,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  mohair  for  sale  in  the  I960  marketing  year. 

Exports  of  Mohair;  The  United  States  has  become  an  exporting  nation  with 
respect  to  mohair.  Prior  to  1953,  exports  were  negligible.  In  1953,  this 
country  exported  a  little  more  than  one  million  pounds,  greasy  basis,  of 
mohair  and  in  1958  the  U.  S.  exports  of  mohair  totaled  over  16  million 
pounds.  The  prospects  appear  favorable  for  continued  exports  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  U.  S.  production  of  mohair  through  the  i960  marketing  year 
as  prices  for  mohair  in  South  Africa  have  been  rising  during  the  current 
marketing  season. 

Domestic  Use  of  Mohair;  The  U.  S.  mill  use  of  mohair  is  no  longer  reported 
separately  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  to  do  so  would  disclose 
operations  of  individual  companies.  Hence,  any  measure  of  domestic  use 
must  be  derived  from  reported  production,  exports,  and  imports.  The 
domestic  use  of  mohair  derived  in  the  manner  described,  for  recent  years 
is  very  small. 

Wool  and  Mohair 

Payment  program:  It  is  estimated  that  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  I96I 
(applicable  to  the  1959  marketing  year  and  portions  of  the  1958  clip  mar¬ 
keted  in  1959)  will  be  made  on  251.9  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  amounting 
to  $52.9  million  and  on  11.0  million  hundredweight  of  unshorn  lambs 
amounting  to  $9.2  million,  or  an  aggregate  of  $62.1  million.  This  compares 
with  total  payments  of  $86.2  million  anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year 
i960  (applicable  to  the  1958  marketing  year  consisting  of  $75.5  million 
payments  made  on  295-0  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  and  $10.7  million 
payments  made  on  10.5  million  hundredweight  of  unshorn  lambs) .  Actual 
payments  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  applicable  to  the  1957  marketing 
year  amounted  to  $16.1  million  consisting  of  $12.6  million  payments  on 

152.2  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool  and  $3.5  million  payments  on  10.5 
million  hundredweight  of  unshorn  lambs. 

No  payments  on  mohair  are  anticipated  in  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961,  and 
none  have  been  required  in  past  years. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Loans  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Agricultural  Conservation  Purposes 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS j 

Objective:  To  provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials 
and  services  from  January  1  to  June  30  of  each  year  in  advance  of  the 
appropriations  therefor. 

Operations:  The  Corporation  is  required  to  lend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  such  sums  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  as  are  required 
during  each  fiscal  year,  to  make  advances  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  sections  8  and  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  connection  with  programs  applicable  to 
crops  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  ends. 
Repayment  of  the  loan  plus  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Corporation  is  made  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fiscal  year  from  appropriated  funds. 

Authority:  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  (15  U.  S.  C.'7lii-c)  and  section  391  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1391) . 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  $19.2  million  will  be  loaned  to  the  Secretary 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials 
and  services  compared  with  loans  of  $38.2  million  anticipated  for  the 
fiscal  year  i960  and  actual  loans  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  of  $U0.0 
million.  Repayments  on  prior  year  loans  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  are 
estimated  at  $30.8  million  compared  with  anticipated  repayments  of 
$36.9  million  in  the  fiscal  year  i960  on  prior-year  loans  and  actual 
repayments  in  the  fiscal  year  1 959  of  $33.0  million  of  prior-year  and 
current  loans. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Military  Housing  (Public  Law 
l6l,  barter  and  exchange) 


SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS? 

Objective:  To  exchange  $50  million  worth  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
owned  farm  products  for  houses  to  be  built  in  France  for  use  of  American 
Armed  Forces  personnel. 

Operations?  During  fiscal  year  1957  a  contract  was  completed  for  the 
barter  through  a  United  States  exporter  of  CCC-owned  commodities  for 
construction  of  about  700  units  of  military  housing  in  France  by  a 
French  firm  under  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  commodities  is  carried  by  CCC  as  a  receivable  from 
the  contractor,  and  is  to  be  redeemed  by  certificates  used  as  a  basis 
for  establishing  a  receivable  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
will  be  liquidated  over  a  period  of  approximately  17  years  after  occupancy 
by  the  payment  to  CCC  of  net  rental  receipts  and  quarters  allowances. 

Authority?  Section  I4O7  of  Public  Law  765,  83rd  Congress,  as  amended 
by  Section  507  of  Public  Law  161,  81|th  Congress. 

BASIS  OF-  ESTIMATE: 

It  is  estimated  that  $6.9  million  will  be  applied  to  construction  in 
th©  fiscal  year  i960  completing  the  housing  units  planned.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1959,  $31.5  million  was  so  applied.  Since  housing  began 
being  occupied  in  the  spring  of  19 59,  rental  receipts  during  i960  are 
estimated  at  $1.5  million  and  are  expected  to  increase  to  $3.0  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES,  Transfer  of  Long-Staple 
Cotton  from  National  Stockpile  for  Sale  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

SUMMARY  OF  LATEST  OPERATIONS: 

Objective:  To  dispose  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  from  the  national 
stockpile  by  transfer  to  CCC  inventories  for  sale* 

Operations :  Effective  July  31,  1957,  General  Services  Administration 
transferred  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost  50,000 
bales  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  sale  in  accordance  with  the 
minimum  pricing  provision  of  section  1|07  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
19U 9,  as  amended.  Proceeds,  less  costs  incurred,  including  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Authority:  Public  Law  85-96  (71  Stat,  290). 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE: 

Based  on  the  current  market  situation  and  the  disposal  plans  for  stock¬ 
pile  cotton,  it  is  estimated  that  one  thousand  bales  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  will  be  sold  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961 
compared  with  2.1  thousand  bales  .  sold  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  remainder  will  be  sold  in  subsequent  years.  Proceeds  from  such  sales 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  i960  and  1961  are  estimated  at  $250  thousand 
compared  with  $590  thousand  in  fiscal  year  1959*  After  deducting  appli¬ 
cable  charges  and  expenses  it  is  estimated  that  net  proceeds  will  be 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  during  the  fiscal 
years  i960  and  1961  thereby  reflecting  no  net  expenditures  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1961.  At  the  end  of  1959,  $86  thousand  was  due 
to  the  Treasury  and  was  paid  in  the  fiscal  year  i960. 
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Operating  Results  and  Retained  Earnings 

Operations  described  in  the  foregoing  resulted  in  a  net  budget  expenditure 
of  $h,b6l  million  in  1959.  It  is  estimated  that  such  operations  will  result 
in  not  budget  expenditures  of  $3,500  million  in  i960  and  $3,906  million  in 
1961.  The  net  loss  for  1959,  including  both  realized  losses  of  $1,207  million 
and  net  increases  in  valuation  allowances  of  $6o5  million,  amounted  to  $1,812 
million  applicable  only  to  price  support,  supply  and  related  programs  and 
special  milk.  It  is  estimated  that  such  net  losses  of  $2,158  and  $1,996  million 
will  be  incurred  in  i960  and  1961  respectively. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  II.  S.  C.  713a-l) ,  an 
appraisal  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Corporation  is  made  each  year 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine  net  worth.  If  the  net  worth  is 
less  than  $100,000,000  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  restores  the  amount  of 
capital  impairment!  if  net  worth  is  more  than  $100,000,000  the  Corporation 
pays  the  surplus  to  the  Treasury  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-2) .  The  appraisal  is  on 
the  basis  of  realized  losses  and  the  amount  of  capital  impairment  determined 
thereby  is  the  amount  of  realized  loss  incurred  in  the  period  since  that 
covered  by  the  last  restoration. 

There  was  a  deficit  of  $5, 763,087, 335  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation 
as  of  June  30,  1959.  This  deficit  is  composed  of  $3,020,66.1,928 
valuation  reserves  established  against  the  assets  of  the  Corporation 
as  of  June  30,  .1959  and  unrestored  realised  losses  for  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959  of  $1, 535, U2I1, Ul3  and  $1,207,000,9914,  respectively. 

Of  realized  loss  for  fiscal  year  1958,  $.l,li35,ij.2l!.,Ul3  was  restored 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  i960  after  June  30, 

1959*  The  .1961  Budget  anticipates  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
fiscal  year  i960  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  $.100  million  of 
unrecovered  .1958  loss  and  $575  million  of  the  .1959  .loss.  The  requested 
1961  appropriation  of  $.1,325  million  includes  the  unrecovered  $632,000,9914. 
of  .1959  loss  and  partial  restoration  of  $692,999,006  of  the  estimated  i960 
.loss  of  $1,867,750,000.  Actual  losses  in  I960  through  Dec.  1959 
amounted  to  $770^808,591).. 

Costs  applicable  to  special  activities  financed  by  CCC  are  reimbursed  to  the 
Corporation  by  special  appropriations  and  are  discussed  under  "Reimbursement 
to  CCC  for  Costs  of  Special  Activities". 

Financial  Condition 

The  Corporation^  assets,  which  consist  principally  of  price  support 
loans  receivable  and  inventories  but  excluding  amounts  recoverable  from 
Special  appropriations,  were  valued  at  $6  .Dl8  billion  as  of  June  30,  1959, 
and  arc  estimated  at  $6,539  billion  as  of  June  30,  I960  and  $6,875  billion 
as  of  June  30,  1961.  The  estimated  increase  in  assets  as  of  June  30,  .1961, 
over  June  30,  I960,  principally  represents  an  increase  of  $632  million  in 
the  estimated  uet  value  of  inventories,  offset  by  a  $310  million  decrease 
in  loans  receivable.  Other  net  changes  are  in  relatively  small  amounts. 
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The  changes  in  the  Corporation1 s  assets  are  also  reflected  in  its 
principal  liabilities  and  investment  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Outstanding  borrowings  from  the  Treasury  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
$.12 .970  billion  as  of  Juno  30,  I960  ,and  $lU  .032  billion  as  of  June  30, 
1961.  Other  liabilities  of  the  Corporation,  principally  price  support 
loans  and  certificates  hold  by  banks,  amounted  to  $806  million  as  of 
June  30,  .1959;  it  is  estimated  that  those  liabilities  will  amount  to 
$939  million  as  of  June  30,  I960  and  $836  million  as  of  June  30,  .196.1 . 
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(a)  Restoration  of  Capital  Impairment, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Appropriation  Act,  I960,  and  base  for  1961 

(to  partially  restore  1958  realized  losses)  . . .  $1,435,424,413 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  (to  complete  restoration  of  1959 

losses  and  partially  restore  1960  realized  losses)  . . . .  1,325,000,000 

Decrease  . . . .  -110,424,413 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

Appropriation, 

1959 

(restoration 
of  1957 
losses ) 

Appropriation, 

1960 

(partial  res¬ 
toration  of 
1958  losses) 

Decrease 

Budget  Esti¬ 
mate,  1961  (to 
complete  1959 
restoration  and 
for  partial 
1960 

restoration) 

Restoration  of 
capital  impairment  . 

$1,760,399,886 

$1,435,424,413 

-$110,424,413 

$1,325,000,000 

NOTE:  A  1960  supplemental  appropriation  of  $675,000,000  is  anticipated  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  1958  losses  and  for  partial  restoration 
of  1959  realized  losses. 


Basis  of  Estimate 


The  1961  budget  estimate  of  $1,325,000,000  is  proposed  in  order  to  minimize  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  statutory  borrowing 
authority  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  following  tabulation  relates  net  realized  losses  for  fiscal  years  1957,  1958, 
1959  and  a  part  of  fiscal  year  1960  to  the  years  in  which  appropriations  were  made 
or  are  estimated  to  be  made,  in  order  to  restore  the  capital  impairment  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Corporation's  activities: 


(millions) 


Appropriations 

Fiscal  Year  in  Which  Realized 
Losses  are  Incurred 

Total,  actual 
or  estimated 
appropriation 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

ADnrnnrl  a  rm  Art-  lQ^Q 

$1,760.4 

$1,760.4 

1,435.4 

675.0 

Appropriation  Act,  1960  . 

Anticipated  Supplemental,  1960  .. 

Subtotal,  1960  Appropriations  . 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . 

Total  . 

$1,435.4 

100.0 

$575.0 

-  - 

1,535.4 

575.0 

2,110.4 

632.0 

$693.0 

1,325.0 

1,760.4 

1,535.4 

1,207.0 

a/693.0 

XXX 

a/  The  remainder  of  the  actual  realized  losses  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  will  be 
requested  in  future  appropriations. 
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As  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation,  a  supplemental  appropriation  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  is  anticipated  in  the  amount  of  $675  million,  consisting  of 
the  $100  million  of  the  1958  actual  losses  which  have  not  yet  been  restored  and 
$575  million  (representing  a  part  of  the  total  of  $1,207  million)  of  the  1959 
actual  realized  losses.  The  proposed  supplemental  is  in  the  light  of  current 
projections  of  demands  on  the  Corporation's  borrowing  authority  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  Because  of  the  large  size  of  the  Corporation's  operations  and 
the  many  unpredictable  factors  which  affect  its  financial  condition,  an  adequate 
safe  operating  margin  is  essential.  The  supplemental  appropriation  would  assure 
the  Corporation's  ability  to  continue  its  mandatory  price  support  activity. 

Assuming  approval  of  this  supplemental,  the  remainder  of  the  1959  actual  losses, 
amounting  to  $632  million,  is  proposed  for  restoration  in  the  1961  budget 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  Projections  of  demands  on  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  authority  in  use  indicate  that  by  April  1961  the  Corporation's 
$14,5  billion  borrowing  power  would  be  exhausted.  Therefore,  the  budget  estimate 
proposes  the  partial  restoration  ($693  million)  of  the  estimated  capital  impair¬ 
ment  for  1960.  Actual  losses  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  through  December  31,  1959, 
total  $770,808,590. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  months,  the  estimated  status  of  the  Corporation's 
borrowing  authority  through  the  fiscal  year  1961: 
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Approval  of  the  budget  estimate  and  the  proposed  supplemental  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  its  authorized  activities  without 
the  necessity  of  increasing  its  borrowing  power. 

****************** 

Analysis  of  Realized  Losses,  Fiscal  Years  1953  and  1959 

The  net  decrease  of  $110,424,413  in  1961  results  from  the  comparison  with  the 
appropriation  for  I960  of  the  estimate  for  1961,  on  the  basis  of  the  restorations 
requested  as  discussed  above.  There  follows  an  explanation  of  the  change  in 
realized  losses,  1959,  compared  with  1953: 

Realized  losses  1959  compared  with  1958: 


Realized  losses,  1958  ... . ..... .  $1,535,424,413 

Realized  losses,  1959  . . . .  1,207 ,000,994 

Decrease  . .  -323,423,419 


The  decrease  of  $328,423,419  reflects  less  actual  losses  sustained  by  CCC  during 
1959  compared  with  1958.  Two  items  account  for  the  decreased  losses.  Price 
support  losses  on  cotton  during  1959  were  $179  million  less  than  for  1958  and 
interest  costs  were  $175  million  less.  All  other  increases  and  decreases  in 
losses  amount  to  a  net  increase  of  $26  million. 

Price  support  losses  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  were  $805  million  of 
the  total  losses  of  $1,207  million.  The  price  support  losses  include  $302  million 
incident  to  donations  of  commodities,  $499  million  due  to  losses  on  sales,  and 
miscellaneous  program  expense  of  $4  million.  In  addition  to  the  price  support 
losses,  the  Corporation  sustained  losses  during  1959  of  $207  million  attributed 
to  other  programs,  principally  the  commodity  export  program  ($132  million)  and 
the  special  milk  program  for  children  ($75  million).  The  balance  of  .the  losses 
include  interest,  administrative  and  other  (net)  costs  of  about  $195  million 
not  distributed  by  programs.  The  following  statement  shows  a  comparison  of 
1958  and  1959  losses  by  programs  and  commodities. 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
Comparison  of  Realized  Losses  and  Gains 

(million  dollars) 


Program  and  Commodity 

1960  (1958 

Impairment) 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

1961  (1959 

Impairment) 

Price  support  program: 

Basic  commodities: 

Corn . . . 

$176 

/  $58 

$234 

Cornmeal  . . . . 

28 

-  6 

22 

Cotton . . . . 

280 

-  179 

101 

Peanuts  . . . . 

11 

/  6 

17 

Rice  . . 

18 

/  14 

32 

Tobacco  .  • . . . 

4 

-  2 

2 

Wheat  . 

44 

/  36 

80 

Wheat  flour . . . . . 

83 

-  4 

79 

Total  basic . . . ... 

644 

-  77 

567 

Mandatory  nonbasic  commodities: 

Honey  ................................ 

_  — 

a/ 

a/ 

Butter  (including  oil)  . . . 

22 

7  19 

“41 

Cheese  . 

81 

-  54 

27 

Milk,  nonfat  dry  . . . . . 

112 

7 

105 

Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Milk  ... 

30 

-  7 

23 

Wool  . . . . 

6 

-  6 

a/ 

Other  . 

a/ 

/  2 

2 

Total  mandatory  nonbasic  ...... 

251 

-  53 

198 

Other  nonbasic  commodities : 

Rarlev  . . . . . . 

38 

-  31 

7 

Beans,  dry  edible  . 

3 

-  3 

a/ 

Cottonseed  products  . . . 

1 

•  «* 

1 

Flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  . 

16 

-  14 

2 

Oats  . . 

15 

-  11 

4 

Rve  ................................ 

3 

3 

a/ 

Sorghums ,  grain . . . 

23 

/  3 

“26 

Soybeans  . . . 

2 

/  4 

6 

Other  . . . . . 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

Total  other  nonbasic  .......... 

101 

-  55 

46 

Strategic  materials  . . 

11 

i 

•-» 

6* 

Total  price  support  program  . . 

1,007 

-  202 

805 

Commodity  export  program . . 

101 

/  31 

132 

Other  programs  . . 

6* 

/  6 

a/  * 

Interest  ( net I  ....................... 

322 

-  175 

147 

Administrative  and  other  (net)  . . 

44 

/  4 

48 

Total,  price  support  and 

related  programs  . . 

1,468 

-  336 

1,132 

Special  milk  program  for  children  .... 

67 

/  8 

75 

Total  realized  losses  . 

1,535 

-  328 

1,207 

a/  Less  than  1/2  million. 

*  Denotes  gains. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  Partially  restore  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  determined  by  the  /appraisal/  appraisals  of 
June  30,  /1958 /  1959,  and  June  30,  I960,  pursuant  to  section  1 
ojE  the  Act  of  March  8,  1938,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  713a-l), 

L$l ,435,424,4137  $1,325,000,000. 

The  proposed  changes  would  provide  for  the  partial  restoration  of  1959  and 
estimated  1960  capital  impairments  as  discussed  above  under  the  heading 
’’Basis  of  Estimate,"  immediately  following  the  Project  Statement* 


:•  ,  .  .  .  ... 
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(b)  Administrative  Expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  .  $42,000,000 

Proposed  increase  in  limitation,  1960  .  800,000 

Base  for  1961  .  42,800,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  .  48,428,000 

Increase  .  /5, 628, 000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES,  1961 

Increase  in  estimated  price  support  operations  .  /$845,500 

Increase  for  services  in  connection  with  donation  of 
CCC  commodities  abroad  under  Sec.  416,  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as  amended  .  /I, 066, 000 

For  employee  health  benefit  costs  pursuant  to 

Public  Law  86-382  .  /326,500 

Increase  to  provide  a  contingency  reserve  to  enable  the 

Corporation  to  meet  unforeseeable  increases  in  workload  . .  /3, 390, 000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Increase  or  Decrease 

. 

1960 

Health  Bene* 

1961 

Project 

1959 

(estimated) 

fit  Costs 
(Pi.  86-382) 

Other 

(estimated) 

1.  Price  support  program 

2.  Commodity  export  pro- 

$34,639,276 

$38,161,100 

/$299 ,900 

/$911 ,500 

$39,372,500 

gram . . 

1,333,551 

1,695,600 

A3, 100 

1,708,700 

3.  Storage  facilities  pro- 

gram . 

1,643,056 

1,750,200 

A3, 500 

os  ass 

1,763,700 

4.  ICA  services  incident 

to  donations  of  com- 
.  modi ties  under  Section 

416,  Agricultural  Act 

of  1949  . 

_ 

_ 

_  _ 

A,  000, 000 

1,000,000 

5.  Special  milk  program 

640,500 

658,100 

_  . 

658[l00 

(1) 

Subtotal  a/  . 

38,256,383 

42,265,000 

/3 26, 500 

A, 911, 500 

44,503,000 

Unobligated  balance  and 

(2) 

contingency  reserve  . . . 
Total  employee  health 

1,343,617 

b/535,000 

-  - 

/3, 390, 000 

3,925,000 

benefit  costs  (f* J.. 86-38  2) 

/  -  7 

/  -  -  / 

7/336, 1677 

r-  -7 

/336 ,1677 

(3) 

Subtotal  . 

39,600,000 

42,800,000 

/3 26, 500 

/5, 301, 500 

48,428,000 

Proposed  supplemental  to 

increase  the  limitation 
for  I960,  included  above 

-800,000 

Total  limitation  or 

estimate  . 

39,600,000 

42,000,000 

a/  Represents  obligations.  Applied  costs  for  1959  are  $37,599,045.  The  difference 
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of  $657,338  reflects,  primarily,  adjustments  of  prior  year  obligations  and  the 
excess  of  printing  orders  made  in  1959  over  printing  receive  d  during  that  year. 

3  n 

b /  The  limitation  includes  $535,000  applicable  to  the  $1,000,030  special  limitation 
for  sales  expansion,  which  it  is  estimated  will  not  be  obligated  in  fiscal  years 
1960  or  1961. 


INCREASES  T 

The  increase  of  $5,301,500  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  consists  of: 

1  l 


(1)  An  increase  of  $1,911,500  in  programs  in  1961  as  follows: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $845,500  for  price  support  activities.  This  includes  an 

increase  of  $715,500  because  of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  overall  volume 

of  price  support  operations. 

The  heavy  workload  volume  of  the  new  cotton  purchase  program,  which  was  begun 
in  1960  is  expected  to  continue  in  1961.  It  is  estimated  that  price  support 
will  be  extended  on  about  10.4  million  bales  of  cotton  during  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961.  This  is  a  53%  increase  over  the  6.8  million  bales 
on  which  price  support  was  extended  on  cotton  during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Sales  of  cotton  are  expected  to  exceed  10  million  bales  for  1960  and  nearly 
as  much  in  1961,  or  about  four  times  the  volume  of  cotton  sales  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  Acquisitions  of  cotton  through  loan  forfeitures  in  1961  will 
be  about  6  million  bales  less  than  for  1960  reflecting  the  preponderance  of 
producers  electing  Choice  A  providing  for  purchases  rather  than  Choice  B,  a 
loan  program. 

Acquisitions  of  grains  in  1961  are  estimated  to  be  heavier  than  in  1960  because 
of  a  384  million  bushel  increase  (up  146%),  in  corn  forfeitures  principally 
from  the  1959  corn  crop  loans.  Wheat  loans,  acquisitions  and  disposals  in  1961 
are  also  expected  to  exceed  those  in  1960.  Offsetting  these  workload  elements  . 
are  estimated  decreases  in  1961  on  corn  loans  made  and  relatively  minor  increasesf 
and  decreases  in  other  commodities. 


There  is  one  phase  of  administrative  workload  which  will  increase  in  1961  that 
is  not  reflected  in  overall  comparisons  of  price  support  operations.  This  has 
to  do  with  reconcentrations — the  normal  movement  of  commodities  from  country 
to  terminal  warehouses.  These  movements  from  producing  to  consuming  areas  are 
required  to  make  space  available  to  producers  for  storing  new  crops.  The 
volume  of  these  movements  is  dictated  by  the  quantities  of  commodities  taken 
over  by  CCC  in  settlement  of  loans  on  the  previous  year's  crops  and  the  general 
availability  of  storage  space  in  producing  areas.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
CCC  acquired  1.2  billion  bushels  of  grain  when  storage  space  was  fairly  tight 
in  some  areas.  As  a  result  it  was  necessary  to  reconcentrate  approximately 
543  million  bushels  of  grain.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated 
that  CCC  will  acquire  794  million  bushels  of  grain.  With  this  reduced  volume 
of  acquisitions  together  with  the  availability  of  recently  constructed  commercial 
storage  space,  particularly  in  wheat  areas,  it  is  estimated  that  only  253 
million  bushels  of  grain  will  be  reconcentrated  in  1960.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961  CCC  will  acquire  1.1  billion  bushels  of  grain — 334 
million  bushels  more  than  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Most  of  this  increase  will 
occur  in  corn  areas,  where  loans  are  predominately  on  farm-stored  grain,  and  in 
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order  to  assure  adequate  storage  for  the  next  crop  it  is  estimated  that  recon¬ 
centrations  will  increase  to  648  million  bushels,  more  in  line  with  1959  opera¬ 
tions.  This  is  pointed  up  by  current  estimates  of  carry-over  stocks  of  grain. 
The  indicated  carry-over  stocks  of  all  grains  at  the  beginning  of  the  1961 
marketing  year  is  4.3  million  bushels.  This  is  361  million  bushels  more  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing  year  for  which  storage  space  must  be 
located. 

The  increased  volume  of  reconcentrations  of  grain  requires  additional  operations 
involving  heavy  use  of  man  power  in  the  commodity  offices,  including  issuing 
loading  orders,  making  settlements  with  warehousemen,  verifying  weights  and 
grades  of  commodities  and  follcw-up  to  assure  that  the  commodities  ordered  to 
be  moved  have  been  loaded  out  of  one  storage  location  and  into  a  new  location. 


The  following  table  reflects  the  various  price  support  operations  for  the  major 
commodities  for  1959,  and  the  estimated  volume  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1960 
and  1961. 


Major  Commodities 

1959 

Actual 

:  1960 

:  Estimate 

:  1961 

:  Estimate 

(In  thousands) 

1.  Loans  Made 

Corn  (bu.)  . 

374,306 

768,000 

460,000 

Cotton  (bales)  . . . 

6,832 

298 

290 

Wheat  (bu.)  . 

571,311 

340,278 

400,000 

Rice  (cwt.)  . . 

8,306 

9,500 

9,500 

Other  grains  (bu.)  .  1/ 

575,772 

336,136 

335,850 

2.  Acquisitions 

Corn  (bu.)  . 

258,201 

263,000 

647,000 

Cotton  (bales) 

Purchase  . 

-  - 

10,150 

10,150 

Forfeiture  of  loan . . . 

2,459 

6,039 

93 

Wheat  (bu .)  . . . . . 

478,258 

245,215 

284,300 

Rice,  Rough  (cwt.)  . 

6,535 

9,023 

8,995 

Other  grains  (bu.)  .  1/ 

420,885 

258,117 

168,233 

Dairy  products  (lbs.)  . . 

917,129 

S05,000 

790,000 

3.  Dispositions 

Corn  (bu.)  . 

242,557 

228,676 

226,000 

Cotton  (bales)  . 

2,484 

10,558 

9,855 

Wheat  (bu .)  . . 

166,604 

153,500 

156,500 

Rice,  Rough  (cwt.)  . 

9,3.94 

9,006 

8,995 

Other  grains  (bu.)  .  1/ 

172,788 

279,116 

191,300 

Dairy  Products  (lbs.)  . 

1,101,311 

904,117 

790,000 

4.  Ending  Inventories 

Corn  (bu* ) 

1,043,676 

1,078,000 

1,499,000 

Cotton  (bdlss )  ••••••••••*••«••••••• 

1,049 

6,680 

7,068 

Wheat  (bu* )  •*••••••••••*•••••••••<•• 

1,146,576 

1,238,291 

1,366,091 

Rice,  Rough  (cwt.)  . 

4,983 

5,000 

5,000 

Other  grains  (bu.)  .  1/ 

716,589. 

695,590 

672,523 

Dairy  Products  (lbs.)  . 7. 

234,117 

135,000 

135,000 

1/  Includes  barley,  dry  edible  beans,  flaxseed,  oats,  rye,  sorghums  and 
soybeans. 
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Administrative  expenses.  The  impact  of  program  volume  is  reflected  in  the 
operations  and  financial  requirements  of  the  7  CSS  Commodity  Offices  in  the  field 
The  workload  and  expenses  of  these  offices  vary  in  relationship  to  the  volume  of 
commodities  handled  and  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  work  measurement 
system.  The  major  portion  of  the  workload  is  comprised  of  the  transactions 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  management  and  disposition  of  inventories.  It 
consists  of  the  negotiation  and  allocation  of  storage  space,  inspections  of 
storage  facilities  and  commodities,  payments  of  warehouse  charges  and  amounts  due 
on  settlements  of  loading  orders,  issuance  and  control  of  loading  orders  for  the 
disposition  and  reconcentration  of  commodities,  handling  of  bills  of  lading, 
negotiation  and  allocation  of  storage  space,  inspections  of  storage  facilities 
and  commodities,  payments  of  warehouse  charges  and  amounts  due  on  settlements  of 
loading  orders,  issuance  and  control  of  loading  orders  for  the  disposition  and 
reconcentration  of  commodities,  handling  of  bills  of  lading,  payment  of  freight 
bills,  and  negotiations,  payments  and  billings  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  these  commodities.  The  detail  of  this  workload  stated  in  terms  of 
volume,  detailed  activities,  personnel  and  other  requirements  is  reflected  in 
Tables  I  and  II. 

Also  included  in  the  estimate  is  an  increase  of  $130,000  for  audits  of  opera- 

tions  of  sales  and  purchase  agents  under  the  cotton  program.  In  making  price 
support  available  to  producers  of  1959  and  1960  cotton  crops,  the  new  cotton 
program  has  required  the  signing  of  agreements  with  thousands  of  purchase  and 
sales  agents.  Price  support  programs  for  previous  crops  involved  loans  only 
and  there  was  no  need  for  purchase  and  sales  agents.  All  sales  were  made 
exclusively  by  the  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office.  Audit  of  the  operations  of 
the  purchase  and  sales  agents,  which  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960,  will  continue  on  a  full  year  basis  in  fiscal  year  1961.  It  is 
estimated  that  11,000  sales  and  purchase  agents  will  be  authorized  to  act  in 
behalf  of  CCC  on  more  than  10  million  bales  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  purchased 
and  on  nearly  6  million  bales  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  sold.  With  so  much  of 
the  cotton  purchases  and  sales  to  be  handled  through  agents,  an  effective  audit 
program  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  producers  and  the  Corporation. 

(b)  An  increase  of  $1,066,000  for  services  in  connection  with  the  donation  of 

CCC  commodities  abroad  under  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 

amended. 

Under  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  CCC  commodities 
are  donated  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  for  assisting  needy  persons  outside' Of  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  no  facilities  abroad  for 
adequately  handling  a  program  of  this  nature,  it  utilises  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

In  the  past,  this  work  has  been  performed  by  ICA  on  a  minimum  basis.  The  review 
and  audit  of  operations,  in  foreign  countries  particularly,  is  receiving  limited 
coverage  to  the  extent  overseas  employees  of  ICA  are  able  to  devote  time  to  this 
work  from  their  other  responsibilities.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  commodities  donated  and  the  number  of 
recipient  countries  has  expanded  considerably. 

Therefore,  the  1961  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $1,000,000  to  be  transferred 
to  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  to  materially  strengthen  the 
administration,  audit  and  review  of  this  program,  particularly  overseas.  The 
functions  performed  by  ICA  include  screening  and  approving  donation  programs 
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submitted  by  United  States  voluntary  agencies,  issuing  instructions,  and--through 
{.  its  overseas  missions  and  diplomatic  posts--supervising,  reviewing  and  auditing 
the  operations  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  the  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  reflects  the  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  activities 
under  this  program  in  recent  years. 


Foreign  Donations  under  Section  416 
Fiscal  Years  1953  through  1959 


Fiscal  Year 

Pounds 

Cost 

Participating 

Countries 

(Millions) 

1953 

24.1 

$4.3 

15 

1954 

183.9 

69.6 

39 

1955 

532.0 

197.2 

57 

1956 

1,200.7 

302.5 

84 

1957 

1,727.9 

253.7 

85 

\  1958 

1,972.9 

272.5 

85 

1959 

1,367.2 

209.8 

91 

With  the  expansion  of  this  program  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
instances  reported  containing  information  that  commodities  had  spoiled,  were 
misused,  or  were  delivered  to  improper  recipients.  Some  of  these  commodities  have 
been  reported  as  having  been  sold  under  black  market  conditions.  Corrective  action 

1  is  taken  whenever  such  conditions  are  reported.  However,  without  an  adequate  staff 
to  review  these  operations  periodically  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  such 
conditions  are  isolated  or  widespread.  Further,  the  effort  presently  devoted  to 
this  type  of  review  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  deterrent. 

This  program  now  involves  commodities  valued  at  between  $200  and  $300  million 
annually,  in  approximately  85  to  90  countries.  It  is  essential  that  operations  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  doesnot  discredit  the  reputation  of  the  United  States. 

„  minor  portion  of  this  increase  in  funds  will  be  used  to  strengthen  procedures  and 

?;“rforking  relations  with  the  U.  S.  voluntary  agencies.  Most  of  the  increased  funds, 
however,  will  be  used  by  ICA  to  establish  a  system  for  an  orderly  audit  and  review 
of  the  distribution  of  commodities  in  the  foreign  countries. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is  responsible  within  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  overall  administration  of  the  Section  416  activities.  With  respect 
to  donations  abroad,  this  includes  working  with  ICA  on  instructions,  regulations, 
the  review  of  program  plans  of  the  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  the  maintenance 
of  records  of  approved  programs  and  the  preparation  of  periodic  reports  relating 
thereto.  For  several  years  the  small  administrative  costs  attributable  to  the 
foreign  donation  program  were  paid  from  Section  32  funds  in  order  to  simplify 
administrative  procedures  and  operations.  This  was  explained  in  the  1957  budget 
estimates.  It  has  now  been  determined  that  all  expenses  with  respect  to  Section 
416  donations  abroad  should  be  charged  to  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Therefore,  $66,000  of  the  increase  for  1961  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to  cover  its  responsibilities  for  the  foreign 
donation  program  under  Section  416.  Costs  relating  to  domestic  donation  .programs 
under  Section  416,  as  well  as  Section  32  programs,  will  continue  to  be  charged  to 
Section  32  funds. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $3,390,000  to  continue  the  provision  for  contingency  reserve  of 

7%.  The  language  of  the  current  administrative  expense  limitation  contains  pro¬ 

vision  for  a  contingency  reserve  of  not  less  than  7%  and  it  is  proposed  that  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  similar  contingency  reserve  be  included  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  be 
made  available  for  use  only  on  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  expense  requirements  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  vary  in 
relationship  to  the  volume  of  commodities  placed  under  price  support,  acquired  and 
disposed  of.  Since  the  volume  of  loan  and  inventory  operations  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  unpredictable,  it  follows  that  an  estimate  of  administrative  expense 
requirements  based  on  such  tentative  program  estimates  must  of  necessity  also  be 
highly  tentative. 


There  are  many  factors  contributing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  program  volume 
estimates  upon  which  this  estimate  of  administrative  expense  requirements  is  based. 
Of  major  importance  is  the  fact  that  1960  crops  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
program  volume  will  occur  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  have  not  as  yet  been  planted. 

In  addition  to  the  inability  to  estimate  definitely  the  volume  of  future  production 
in  the  United  States,  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  are  also  influenced  by  ( 
other  uncertainties  (which  cannot  be  forecast  in  advance  of  the  time  of  their 
occurrence)  such  as  agricultural  production  abroad  and  changes  in  domestic  and 
world  economic  conditions.  To  illustrate,  a  change  of  a  few  cents  in  the  market 
price  of  a  commodity  at  harvest  time  would  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the  volume 
of  loans  made.  A  change  of  a  few  cents  during  the  loan  period  may  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  volume  of  redemptions  or  collateral  acquired  by  the  Corporation. 

Also  favorable  yields  in  just  one  or  two  states  can  change  the  storage  situation 
in  a  matter  of  days  and  require  unanticipated  movement  of  commodities  to  provide 
cover  for  current  production. 


Aside  from  the  unpredictable  volume  of  operations,  price  support  is  mandatory  for 
the  bulk  of  commodities  and  the  Corporation  cannot  control  the  volume  of  loans  and 
purchases  made.  Provision  should  be  made  for  handling  additional  workload  in  the 
event  program  volume  exceeds  current  estimates.  The  reserve  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds  is  extremely  important  and  should  be  continued. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $326,500  is  required  to  meet  employee  health  benefit  costs 

under  Public  Law  SG-332  applicable  to  the  base  for  1961.  A  full  explanation  of 
health  benefit  cost  estimates  appears  in  the  ’’Preface"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Explanatory  Notes. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Table  I 

Estimated  Volume  of  Commodities  -  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Fiscal  Years  I960  and  1961 


All  Commodities 

Except  Cotton 

Cotton 

I960  : 

1261 

I960  i 

1961 

I.  LOAN  ACTIVITY 

Carlots 

1,000  Bales 

A.  Loans  Made  . . 

792,968 

660,507 

298 

290 

B.  Loans  Repaid  . . .  : 

208,220 

223,097 

283 

205 

C.  Loans  Forfeited: 

1.  Warehouse  stored . . 

187,993 

177,686 

6,039 

93 

2.  Farm  stored  . 

202,353 

372,71*1 

— 

— 

jCI.  INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 

A.  On  Hand  Beginning  of  F.  Y. 

1,587,269 

1,639,288 

1,01*9 

6,680 

B.  Additions: 

1.  Purchases  . . . 

57,603 

56,1*69 

: 

10,150 

10,150 

2.  Purchase  agreement 

rlol  i  Tre»r*T  o<!  .... 

2li,005 

397,903 

27,583 

573,261 

3.  Forfeiture  of  collateral 

6,039 

93 

l| r  Exchanges  ............. 

6,120 

6,120 

, - 

, - 

4.  Transfers  ............. 

70,021 

1,708 

70,021 

875 

6,  From  processing  ....... 

• 

.  .r-t 

Total  Additions  . . . . 

557,360 

7314,329 

16,189 

10,21*3  . 

C.  Dispositions: 

1,  Sales  . . 

379, U*3 

17,697 

327,512 

1*7,1*56 

10,558 

9,855 

2 .  Donations  ............. 

3 .  Exchanges  . . 

6,120 

6,120 

—— 

MM 

I| ,  Transfers  . . . 

70,021 

2,360 

70,021 

1.250 

5.  To  processing  . 

•MM 

Total  Dispositions  . 

505,311 

1*52,359 

10.558 

9.855 

D.  On  hand  end  of  F.  Y.  ...... 

1,639,288 

1,921,258 

6,680 

7,068 

III.  RECONCENTRATIONS  . 

135,330 

82,936 

355,566 

:  78,652 

3,500 

2,500 

IV.  PURCHASE  AGREEMENTS  MADE  . 

• 

• 

»  ■ 

— 

. 


■  ....... 


. 

. 


. 

■ .  .  . 

.... 

•  - .  -  . 


. 
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CSS  COMMODITY  OFFICES 

CONVERSION  OF  PROGRAM  VOLUME  TO  WORK  UNITS,  LABOR  AND  FUND  REQUIREMENTS  TABLE  II 
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Operations  entailed  in  carrying  out  CCC  programs  are  as  follows: 

Program  Formulation  and  Direction  includes  formulating  the  programs  and  program 
policies;  developing  the  operating  provisions  of  the  various  programs;  providing 
for  the  dissemination  of  these  provisions  to  producers  and  segments  of  industry 
involved;  and  determining  and  facilitating  the  means  for  storing,  managing  and 
disposing  of  commodities  acquired  as  a  result  of  price  support  operations.  These 
operations  are  performed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Advisory  Board,  the 
Administrator,  the  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
and  the  CSS  Commodity  Divisions,  and  include  continuous  economic,  analytical 
and  other  related  work  required  on  announced  programs  and  on  related  commodities. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  provides  mandatory  price  support  for 
the  six  basic  commodities  —  com,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts  and  tobacco  -- 
and  for  the  specific  nonbasic  commodities  —  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat, 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Price  support  for  other  commodities  is 
discretionary,  except  that  beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price  support  must  be 
made  available  on  oats,  rye,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  at  a  level  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  of 
price  support  on  com.  The  level  of  support  for  designated  nonbasic  commodities 
and  the  need  for  the  program  as  well  as  the  level  of  support  for  other  commodi¬ 
ties  must  be  predicated  upon  economic  and  other  factors  set  forth  in  the  Act  of 
1949.  The  impact  of  these  programs  upon  the  national  economy  must  be  carefully 
considered.  It  is  necessary  to  make  these  analyses  not  only  on  those  commodities 
involved  in  price  support  programs  but  also  to  keep  under  constant  surveillance 
the  whole  area  of  competing  and  substitute  commodities,  in  order  to  assure  that 
price  support  operations  will  not  dis advantageously  affect  the  prices  and 
marketing  of  such  competing  or  substitute  commodities.  Actual  operations  in 
the  field  are  carried  out  through  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service  Commodity 
Offices,  and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  State  and  County 
Offices. 

Fiscal,  Transportation  and  Storage  Services  include  (1)  determining  over-all 
financing,  fiscal  and  accounting  policy  and  pricing  within  approved  policies, 

(2)  determining  over-all  policy  for  custody,  transportation  and  storing,  and 

(3)  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  claims  policies  and  procedures  which  insure 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Corporation  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 
Included  also  is  the  technical  supervision  of  these  functions  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  general  books  and  accounts  of  the  Corporation  and  handling  of 
financing  arrangements  for  all  operations  of  the  Corporation. 

These  functions  are  performed  by  the  Fiscal  and  Transportation  and  Storage 
Services  Divisions  and,  in  addition  to  providing  operational  data  for  the 
everyday  management  and  conduct  of  the  business,  they  enable  the  Corporation 
to  comply  with  the  multitude  of  prescribed  fiscal,  transportation  and  property 
accountability  laws  and  regulations. 

Audit,  Compliance  and  Investigation  Services  are  performed  by  the  Internal 
Audit  Division  and  the  Compliance  and  Investigation  Division  to  determine 
whether  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  have  been  properly  accounted  for  and  its 
affairs  properly  administered,  to  detect  fraud  or  program  violations,  and  to 
assist  in  criminal  or  civil  litigation. 
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In  addition  to  specific  recoveries  to  the  Government , resulting  from  fines, 
penalties,  disallowed  claims  and  collection  of  claims,  this  work  has  resulted 
in  incalculable  benefits  derived  from  the  factor  of  deterrence  brought  about 
through  general  knowledge  that  audits  and  investigations  are  being  conducted. 

Program  Field  Operations  are  carried  out  in  the  field  primarily  through  seven 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  Commodity  Offices  and  48  State  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Offices.  They  consist  of  accounting  for  loans, 
inventories  and  costs,  and  the  storage,  management  and  disposition  of  inven¬ 
tories  of  all  commodities. 

The  amounts  required  by  the  CSS  Commodity  Offices  during  the  fiscal  years  1960 
and  1961  were  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  previous  years.  The  operat¬ 
ing  budgets  for  these  offices  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  also  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner.  The  method  used  is  based  upon  the  monthly  "Work  Status 
Report.1'  This  report  reflects  the  actual  number  of  documents  (freight  bills, 
loading  orders,  notes,  etc.)  processed,  and  the  actual  man-days  required  for 
such  processing  for  each  office.  The  estimated  program  volume  to  be  handled  by 
each  office  was  converted  into  the  number  of  documents  to  be  processed  during 
each  fiscal  year.  On  the  basis  of  experience,  as  reflected  in  the  "Work  Status 
Report",  the  productivity  rates  expected  to  be  attained  were  applied  to  the 
documents  to  be  processed  to  determine  the  man-days  required.  This  covered 
all  of  the  expenses  of  these  offices,  except  funds  used  for  fixed  operating 
costs  such  as  supervisory  personnel  and  costs  other  than  personal  services 
which  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

Approximately  757*  of  total  CCC  administrative  expenses  is  used  for  Program 
Field  Operations,  and  the  remaining  257,  for  the  other  three  functions. 
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NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 

Purpose  Statement 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  National  Wool  Act  are  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  and  promote  the  general  economic  welfare  by  encouraging  the 
domestic  production  of  approximately  three  hundred  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool, 
grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers,  in  a  manner  which 
will  have  the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade. 

Method  and  Support  Level  -  To  aid  in  carrying  out  these  objectives,  the  Act 
authorizes  an  incentive  payment  program  which  provides  a  support  level  for  shorn 
wool  not  in  excess  of  110  percent  of  parity.  The  support  price  for  mohair  is 
established  at  a  level  necessary  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  percentage 
of  parity  for  mohair  as  for  shorn  wool,  the  deviation  to  be  no  more  than  15 
percent  above  or  below  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn  wool 
is  supported. 

The  latest  announced  program  applies  to  shorn  wool  and  mohair  and  to  unshorn  lambs 
)  marketed  during  the  marketing  year  April  1,  1960  through  March  31,  1961.  The 
announced  support  price  for  shorn  wool  is  62<?  per  pound,  grease  basis,  and  70c 
per  pound  for  mohair.  These  incentive  prices  represent  86%  and  74%  of  the 
October,  1959,  parity  prices  for  wool  and  mohair,  respectively.  The  level  of 
support  for  pulled  wool  will  be  so  related  to  the  shorn  wool  incentive  price  as 
to  maintain  normal  marketing  practices. 

If  average  prices  received  by  producers  for  their  marketings  of  wool  and  mohair 
fall  below  the  incentive  price  levels  announced,  payments  will  be  made.  These 
payments  will  be  based  on  the  percentage  needed,  in  the  case  of  each  commodity, 
to  bring  the  national  average  price  received  by  producers  up  to  the  incentive 
price.  The  total  of  all  such  payments  is  limited  to  70%  of  the  accumulated 
totals,  as  of  the  date  of  such  payments,  of  gross  receipts  from  all  duties  col¬ 
lected  on  and  after  January  1,  1953,  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures. 

Re ferendum  -  In  September,  1959,  in  a  referendum  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
►,  culture  as  provided  in  Section  700  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  more  than  the  required 
two-thirds  of  producers  voting  expressed  approval  of  the  Secretary's  again  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  agreement  with  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  Incorporated, 
for  the  conduct  of  an  extensive  advertising,  sales  promotion  and  market  develop¬ 
ment  program  for  wool,  mohair,  sheep,  goats  or  the  products  thereof.  The 
expense  of  this  program  is  financed  from  deductions  from  the  incentive  payments 
due  producers  in  each  marketing  year.  The  program  is  designed  to  improve  and 
expand  the  market  for  the  industry's  products  and  ultimately  to  reduce  the 
extent  of  Government  price  assistance  required. 

Financing  -  Capital  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  used  for  incen¬ 
tive  payments  and  other  program  costs.  Section  705  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
provides  for  reimbursing  the  Corporation  beginning  with  the  1956  fiscal  year, 
for  costs  of  the  program  by  appropriating  an  amount  equal  to  not  to  exceed  70% 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  all  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures  in 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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Estimate, 
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Appropriation  (permanent) 


$50,050,313 


$51,000,000 
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(c)  National  Wool  Act 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  . .  $50,050,313 

Budget  Estimate,  1961  . . .. .  51 ,000,000 

Increase  in  reimbursement  to  CCG  . .  #?49 ,687 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1959 

1960 

(estimated) 

Increase 

1961 

(estimated) 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for 
expenditures  under 
National  Wool  Act 
(Appropriation  or 
estimate)  . 

$24,453,099 

$50,050,313 

/$949 ,687 

$51,000,000 

INCREASE 


The  increase  of  $949,687  is  the  difference  between  the  estimated  maximum  reim¬ 
bursement  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960  for  expenses  incurred  under  the  National  Wool  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  1959  and  prior  years. 

Incentive  payments  for  the  1958  marketing  year  program  --made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960  —  are  estimated  to  total  $86,230,000.  This  amount  consists  of  esti¬ 
mated  payments  of  $75,520,000  on  approximately  295,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool, 
at  an  average  rate  of  25. 6<?  per  pound,  and  $10,710,000  on  unshorn  lambs  sold. 

Wool  for  unshorn  lambs  sold  is  supported  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  for  shorn 
wool.  Administrative  expenses  and  interest  charges  are  expected  to  bring  the 
total  costs  of  the  wool  program  for  the  1958  marketing  year  to  $93,511,000. 

For  this  and  other  amounts  expended  in  prior  fiscal  years  not  previously  reim¬ 
bursed,  the  basic  statute  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  extent  of  70%  of  the  duties  on  wool  and  manufactures  estimated 
to  be  collected  in  the  calendar  year  1959.  The  amount  of  reimbursement  in  fiscal 
1961  is  estimated  to  be  $51,000,000. 

Unrecovered  balances  will  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation  as  a  receivable 
until  subsequent  appropriations  become  available.  At  the  current  rate  of  duties 
collected,  it  is  anticipated  that  reimbursement  for  costs  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960  (1958  marketing  year),  and  for  prior  years  not  fully  reimbursed,  will  not 
be  effected  until  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  major  activity,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
costs,  estimated  reimbursements,  and  unrecovered  balances: 


Costs  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Purpose  -  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  an  annual  domestic 
production  of  approximately  300,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool. 

Operations  -  This  is  accomplished  by  incentive  payments  to  eligible  producers 
on  a  percentage  basis  reflecting  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  national 
average  received  by  all  producers  up  to  the  announced  incentive  level.  The 
incentive  level  shall  not  exceed  110$  of  parity.  Pulled  wool  is  supported, 
in  a  comparable  relationship  to  shorn  wool,  by  payments  on  the  sale  of 
lambs  that  have  never  been  shorn.  Mohair  is  supported  at  a  level  not  in 
excess  of  15$  above  or  below  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which 
shorn  wool  is  supported. 

The  total  of  all  payments  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  70$ 
of  the  accumulated  totals  of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  on 
and  after  January  1,  1953,  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures  under  Schedule  II 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  Payments  are  made  through  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees  and  are  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  be 
reimbursed  for  any  expenditures  made  under  this  program.  However,  such 
reimbursement  for  any  fiscal  year  is  limited  to  an  amount  equal  to  70$  of 
the  gross  receipts  from  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures 
during  the  period  January  1  to  December  31  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  extended  the  National  Wool  Act  to  March  31, 

1962.  It  also  provided  that  70$  of  all  tariff  duties  (specific  and  ad 
valorem)  collected  from  wool,  instead  of  only  the  specific  duties,  could 
be  used  in  making  payments. 

1958  Program 

Payments  under  the  1958  program,  estimated  at  $86,230,000,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  made  early  in  the  fiscal  year  i960,  were  announced  at  70.3$ 
of  the  dollar  returns  each  producer  received  from  the  sale  of  shorn  wool 
during  the  1958  marketing  year,  which  would  bring  the  national  average 
return  per  pound  to  all  producers  up  to  the  incentive  level  of  620  per 
pound.  The  payment  rate  on  lambs  (pulled  wool  compensating  payments)  was 
$1.02  per  hundred-weight  of  live  unshorn  lambs  sold.  As  the  market  price 
for  mohair  remained  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  during  the  1958  marketing 
year,  no  payments  were  required. 

1959  Program 

For  the  1959  marketing  year,  the  incentive  level  remains  at  620  per  pound 
for  shorn  wool,  grease  basis.  The  support  price  for  mohair  is  700  per 
pound.  The  payment  rates  for  the  1959  program  will  be  determined  in  mid- 

1960  after  all  producer  returns  from  the  1959  marketings  have  been  filed. 
Payments  estimated  at  $62,139,000  ($52,899,000  for  shorn  wool,  and  $9,2l<0,000 
for  unshorn  lambs)  will  be  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1961.  Under  the  1959 
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program  each  producer  who  owns  lambs  for  30  days  or  more  and  sells  the 
lambs  unshorn  for  any  purpose  will  be  eligible  for  a  payment.  The  payments 
will  be  made  on  the  weight  or  weight  increase  of  the  animals  that  occurs 
during  each  producers  ownership.  Any  shorn  wool  incentive  payments  made 
to  producers  who  buy  unshorn  lambs  and  later  shear  them  will  be  adjusted 
downward  by  the  amount  of  the  lamb  payment  previous  owners  were  eligible 
to  receive. 

I960  Program 

An  incentive  price  of  620  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and  a  mohair  support 
price  of  700  per  pound  has  been  announced  for  the  i960  marketing  year  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  payments  of  $Ii8,U31,000  for  shorn  wool  and  $8,360,000 
for  unshorn  lambs  (total  $56,791,000)  will  be  made  for  the  I960  marketing 
year. 

Summary 

The  following  statement  reflects  a  summary  of  the  actual  and  estimated 
incentive  payments  compared  with  the  limitation  on  such  payments: 


7 Op  of  specific  customs  receipts  on  wool: 

January  1,  1953  to  December  31,  1955  (actual)  •••••••«•  $90,977,826 

January  1,  1956  to  December  31,  1956  (actual)  (basis  for 

reimbursement  to  CCC  in  fiscal  year  1958)  •••••••««••  29,671,679 

January  1,  1957  to  December  31,  1957  (actual)  (basis  for 

reimbursement  to  CCC  in  fiscal  year  1959)  ••••••••«••  2l;,l).53,099 

Total  through  calendar  year  1957  (actual)  . . ......  l!£,  102,601; 

1955  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1957  (actual)  •  .<»•. . .•••.••  -57,621,059 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1955  marketing 
year  payments  .•.••••••••••••••••..•• . 87,li8l,51;5 

70$  of  all  customs  receipts  on  wool  -  calendar  year  1958 
(basis  for  reimbursement  to  CCC  in  fiscal  year  i960) 

(actual)  . . 50,050,313 

1956  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1958  ••••«••••• . ••••••••«••  -5l, 915, lU8 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1956  marketing 

year  payments  . . 85,616,710 

70 %  of  all  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool — calendar 
year  1959  (basis  for  reimbursement  to  CCC  in  fiscal 
year  I96I)  . 51,000,000 
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1957  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1959  . . . . . $-16,103,876 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1957  marketing 

year  payments  (estimate)  . . . . . .  120,512,83k 

1958  marketing  year 

70$  of  additional  customs  receipts  (other  than  specific 
duties)  on  wool,  January  1,  1953  -  December  31,  1957 
(actual)  . . .  95,881,515 

Limitation  available  (estimate)  ••••••••••«•••••••••••  2l6,39k,3k9 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  i960  (estimate)  . .  -86,230,000 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1958  marketing 

year  (estimate)  •••«•••••••••• •••«•••••••«•••••••  •  130,l6k,3k9 

1959  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1961  (estimate)  ••••••••••••••  -62,139,000 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1959  marketing 

year  (estimate)  . . 68,02 5,3k9 

70$  of  all  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool — 
calendar  year  i960  (basis  for  reimbursement  to  CCC 
in  fiscal  year  1962)  •••••••••••••••••••••••*••.•»••  51,000,000 

1960  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1962  (estimate)  ••••••••••••••  -56,791,000 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  i960  marketing 

year  (estimate)  . . . . .  62,23k, 3k9 

70$  of  all  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool — 
calendar  year  1961  (basis  for  reimbursement  to  CCC 
in  fiscal  year  1963)  .  51,000,000 

1961  marketing  year 

Payments  in  fiscal  year  1963  (estimate)  .•••••••••••••  -57,800,000 

Balance  of  limitation  available  after  1961  marketing 
year  (estimate)  . . . . . .  55,k3k,3k9 

70$  of  all  estimated  customs  receipts  on  wool — 

January  1  -  March  31,  1962  . . . .  13,000,000 

Balance  of  limitation  (estimate)  . . .  68,k3k,3k9 
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Promotional  and  Advertising  Programs: 


In  a  September  1959  referendum  called  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
provided  by  the  National  Wool  Act,  as  amended,  68.9$  of  wool  and  lamb 
producers  voting  favored  continuing  in  effect  for  three  more  years  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council, 
Incorporated .  This  agreement  provides  for  the  conduct  of  an  extensive 
advertising,  sales  promotion  and  market  development  program  for  wool, 
sheep,  or  the  products  thereof.  The  expense  of  this  program  is  financed 
from  deductions  from  the  wool  payments  due  producers  in  each  marketing  year. 
The  maximum  rates  of  the  deductions  are  one  cent  per  pound  of  shorn  wool 
marketed  and  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  unshorn  lamb  marketed.  The 
program  is  designed  to  improve  and  expand  the  market  for  the  industry rs 
products  and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  extent  of  Government  price  assistance 
required . 

Receipts,  from  deductions  and  Council  expenses  (or,  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  i960,  the  approved  budget)  are: 


Receipts  from  1955-1957  Wool  Program  $8, 315, 149^/ 

Expenses  and  Commitments,  9 A2/55-6/30/59  .„«.«•  -6,144,3745/ 

Balance  6/30/59  . . .  2,169,775 


Estimated  receipts  from  1958  Wool  Program 

Budget  approved  fiscal  year  i960  . . 

Estimated  balance  for  future  operations. 


6/30/60 


3,320,084 

-2,764,000 

2,725,859 


a/  Includes  $158,562  interest  and  $11,121  miscellaneous  income, 
b/  Includes  commitment  of  $160,297  not  due  and  payable  until 
after  July  1,  1959. 


The  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  is  carried  as  a  reserve  to  maintain 
continuity  of  programs  through  a  year  when  the  deductions  may  be  less  than 
the  budget  or  when  payments  may  not  be  required  and  no  deductions  are  made. 


Advertising  and  promotional  contracts  are  entered  into  by  the  Council  with 
private  firms.  These  firms  undertake  programs  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Council  directed  at  creating  a  greater  consumer  demand  for  lamb  and  wool. 

The  Council  also  does  some  work  directly  in  this  field,  especially  with 
reference  to  lamb  merchandising.  The  budget  is  divided  between  lamb  and 
wool  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  they  account  for  the  producers1  sales 
dollars,  with  about  55$  of  the  funds  allotted  for  advertising  and  promoting 
lamb  and  about  45$  for  advertising  and  promoting  wool. 

An  audit  is  made  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  by  a  private  accounting 
firm  in  accordance  with  standards  agreed  on  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  and  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  accounts  of  the  principal 
contractors  through  which  Council  funds  are  expended  are  audited  by  AMS 
as  such  accounts  relate  to  Council  contracts. 

Payments  by  States: 

The  payments,  by  States,  on  the  1957  program  through  June  30,  1959  and  on -the 
1958  program  through  August  31,  1959,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


Payments,  by  States  under  the 
1957  Wool  Program,  Through  June  30,  1959 


Shorn  Wool 

Unshorn  Lambs 

Total 

Promotion 

Payments  to 

State 

Pounds 

Payments 

Poiinds 

Payments 

Payments 

Deduction 

Producers 

(fhous.) 

(Thous.) 

Ala. 

2  69 

522,022 

99h 

$a,88l 

$26,903 

$3,176 

$23,727 

Ariz. 

1,667 

111,319 

11,271 

36  saa 

iae,i63 

21,991 

126,172 

Ark, 

373 

30,863 

1,817 

5,635 

36,a98 

a,  520 

31,978 

Calif. 

10,290 

877,022 

69,788 

221,523 

1,098,51*5 

131,019 

967,526 

Colo. 

7,291 

576,066 

102,05a 

261,836 

837,902 

110,631 

727,271 

Conn. 

32 

2,883 

ia 

61 

2,9aa 

325 

2,619 

Del. 

22 

2,021 

115 

23a 

2,255 

27a 

1,981 

Fla. 

20 

l,a80 

— 

a2 

1,522 

202 

1,320 

Ga. 

2!j9 

21,757 

i,oa.6 

3,5a.2 

25,299 

2,992 

22,307 

Idaho 

7,150 

566.  a.90 

108, ao3 

313,693 

880,183 

115,771 

76a,  ai2 

Ill. 

3,635 

267,555 

31,617 

6a, 570 

332,125 

aa,3a9 

287,776 

Ind. 

2,570 

186,853 

16,738 

a6,a.82 

233,335 

32,392 

200, 9a3 

Iowa 

7,105 

539,062 

67,a59 

136,955 

676,017 

87,172 

588,81*5 

1 Kansas 

2,818 

188,812 

2a,  no 

67,302 

256,lia 

37,806 

218,308 

Ky. 

U,l69 

376,031 

35,951 

118,595 

a 9a, 62 6 

59,097 

a35,529 

La. 

U57 

36,1:38 

360 

1,223 

37,661 

a,  710 

32,951 

Maine 

158 

13,878 

528 

1,622 

i5,5oo 

l,8ia 

13,686 

Md. 

159 

13,120 

1,229 

3,92a 

17,01*1*. 

2,17a 

ia,87o 

Mass. 

66 

6,151 

a6 

281 

6,a.32 

685 

5,71*7 

Mich. 

1,811; 

125,506 

ia,323 

a.5,836 

171, 3a2 

2a, 352 

116,990 

Minn. 

2,931 

212,685 

33,01a 

89,913 

302,598 

ao,i5o 

262, aas 

Miss. 

lt65 

38.532 

1,190 

3,779 

a2,3ii 

5,m 

37,iao 

Mo. 

5,596 

a53,600 

3a, 505 

102,656 

556,256 

70,ia8 

a86,108 

Mont. 

11,839 

993,032 

68,769 

255,731 

l,?a8,763 

11:8 ,390 

1,100,373 

Nebr , 

2,322 

133, 6as 

30,523 

59,37a 

193,022 

27,078 

165, 9aa 

Nevada 

2,230 

193,687 

13,902 

aa,955 

238,61.2 

28,9ao 

209,702 

N.  H. 

37 

3,007 

a  5 

iai 

3,11*8 

391 

2,757 

N.  J. 

60 

5.aa2 

26a 

86 

5,528 

632 

4,896 

N.  Mex, 

it,  is? 

275,867 

2a, 178 

115,217 

391,08a 

53,065 

338,019 

N.  Y. 

86U 

69,a56 

5,879 

15,638 

85,09a 

10,961 

7a, 133 

N.  C. 

23a 

21,33a 

1,1*53 

3,861 

25,195 

2,961 

22,23a 

N.  D. 

3,a58 

277,71a 

33,U*0 

87,2a.9 

36)4,963 

a.7,a23 

317, 5ao 

Ohio 

6,508 

502,11*3 

28,298 

87,997 

590, iao 

77,299 

512,  eai 

Okla. 

i,ai8 

99,251 

8,571 

26,559 

125,810 

18,129 

107,681 

Oregon 

5,651: 

a99,711 

35,601 

109,102 

608,813 

71,586 

537,227 

Pa. 

l,!t57 

138,790 

3,7ai 

11,116 

ia9,906 

i6,3aa 

133,562 

R.  I. 

12 

1,091 

31 

95 

1,186 

131 

1,055 

S.  C. 

81 

6,999 

165 

a  96 

7,a95 

857 

6,638 

S.  D. 

6,513 

530,987 

sa, 920 

209,778 

7ao,765 

93,991 

6a6,77lj 

Tenn. 

1,508 

iao,270 

13,520 

a3,522 

183,792 

21,59a 

162,198 

Texas 

22,633 

1,957,21*1* 

79,679 

258,783 

2,216,027 

261,178 

1,954,81*9 

Utah 

7,9it7 

65a, 8a7 

68,52a 

193,078 

8a7,925 

106,932 

7ao,993 

Vermont 

56 

a, 526 

162 

500 

5,026 

633 

a,  393 

Va. 

i,2a2 

n6,a8o 

15,820 

51,852 

168,332 

19,681 

ia8,65i 

Wash . 

1,1*55 

116,862 

i5,aa.7 

1*1*  ,768 

161,630 

20,807 

iao,823 

W.  Va. 

i,a7o 

127,078 

13,191 

39,571* 

166,652 

20,628 

1146,02a 

Wise. 

622 

a7,392 

9,863 

26,998 

7a ,390 

10,27a 

6a  ,n6 

Wyo 

13,016 

1,01*6,708 

81,689 

252,269 

1,298,973 

167, a75 

l,131,a98 

Total  1/156,111 

12,633,712 

i“4a,2a7 : 

3,a7o,i6a 

16,103,876 

2,028,301 

ia, 075, 575 

1/  Gross  unadjusted  poundage 
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Payments,  by  States, under  the  1958 
Wool  Program,  Through  August  31,  1959 


Shorn  Wool 

Unshorn  Lambs 

Total 

Promotion 

Payments  to 

State 

Pounds 

Payments 

Pounds 

Payments 

Payments 

Deduction 

Producers 

(Thous . ) 

(Thous.) 

Ala. 

200 

$53,001 

908 

$9,809 

462,850 

$2,0.66 

$60,380 

ilaska 

68 

12,821 

- 

— 

12,821 

676 

12,105 

Ariz. 

1,087 

889,319 

12,030 

121,833 

1,011,152 

06,131 

965,021 

Ark. 

299 

71,506 

1,28? 

13,768 

85,270 

3,592 

81,682 

Calif. 

25,108 

5,907,823 

76,860 

758,228 

6,666,051 

2 65,589 

6,000,062 

Colo. 

17,859 

0,256,761 

117,600 

888,680 

5,105,001 

206,601 

0,938,800 

Conn. 

29 

7,652 

16 

160 

7,816 

286 

7,530 

Del. 

18 

3,245 

106 

806 

0,051 

235 

3,816 

Fla. 

6 

1,837 

- 

— 

1,837 

76 

1,761 

Ga. 

218 

61,083 

908 

9,811 

71,290 

2,630 

68,660 

Hawaii 

70 

16,050 

— 

— 

16,050 

739 

15,311 

Idaho 

10,703 

3,788,755 

109,658 

901,010 

It,  730, 165 

188,216 

0,501,909 

Ill. 

1,803 

953,368 

30,503 

209,302 

1,162,710 

54,887 

1,107,823 

Ind. 

3,676 

800,937 

16,786 

158,102 

963,079 

03,710 

919,369 

Iowa 

11,633 

2,398,920 

77,720 

066,356 

2,865,276 

128,681 

2,736,53: 

Kansas 

It,  5oi 

831,316 

32,001 

232,979 

1,060,295 

50,882 

1,013,4# 

Ky. 

1/ 

850,080 

1/ 

269,0 69 

1,123,509 

- 

1,123,549 

La  o 

386 

83,099 

350 

3,618 

87,117 

0,022 

83,095 

Maine 

103 

39,209 

536 

5,365 

bh,$7b 

1,691 

02,883 

Md. 

202 

08,605 

1,166 

10,130 

58,779 

2,996 

55,783 

Mass. 

66 

18,623 

30 

308 

18,931 

677 

18,250 

Mich. 

3,932 

779,633 

10,880 

122,068 

901,701 

00,719 

856,982 

Minn. 

8,1U6 

1,788,560 

37,808 

309,305 

2,097,869 

90,650 

2,007,219 

Miss. 

350 

89,380 

1,089 

12,393 

101,773 

3,990 

97,779 

Mo. 

5,681 

1,231,755 

29,872 

276,078 

1,507,833 

67,755 

1,000,078 

Mont. 

16,291 

0,356,095 

67,550 

700,313 

5,056,008 

191,129 

0,865,279 

Nebr. 

5,12lt 

908,711 

01,688 

229,731 

1,178,002 

52,690 

1,125,708 

Nev. 

2,8714 

770,892 

13,705 

135,551 

910,003 

35,385 

875,058 

N.  H. 

31 

7,352 

27 

1,132 

8,li8ti 

325 

8,159 

N.  J. 

56 

16,227 

237 

702 

16,929 

59  0 

16,339 

N.  Mex. 

13,192 

3,165,807 

20,827 

202,002 

3,008,209 

100,357 

3,267,892 

N.  I. 

1,086 

288,959 

5,887 

05,118 

330,077 

13,308 

320, 7| 

N.  C. 

2i|l 

70,173 

1,310 

13,790 

83,963 

3,032 

80,93i 

N.  Dak. 

6,709 

1,079,721 

29,033 

263,505 

1,703,226 

77,577 

1,665,609 

Ohio 

10,1214 

1,611,008 

25,238 

110,061 

1,721,509 

108,988 

1,612,521 

Okla. 

1.710j. 

310,380 

8,67lt 

86,617 

000,997 

20,085 

380,512 

Oregon 

6,611 

1,726,003 

26,918 

250,863 

1,976,906 

76,231 

1,900,675 

Pa. 

1,003 

007,371 

3,852 

35,086 

til|2,857 

15,920 

026,937 

R.  I. 

13 

2,098 

27 

1.236 

3,730 

139 

3,595 

S.  C. 

66 

19,521 

155 

1,578 

21,099 

732 

20,367 

S.  Dakota  18 -Ij.30 

0,569,636 

9^4,621 

715,256 

5,280,892 

211,388 

5,073,504 

Term. 

1,021 

012,285 

13,306 

122,850 

535,135 

20,617 

510,518 

Texas 

50,531 

10,026,863 

109,07 0 

1,205,326 

15,632,189 

580,959 

15,051,230 

Utah 

12,726 

3,277,002 

78,003 

638,380 

3,915  ..382 

156,689 

3,758,693 

Vermont 

50 

10,108 

162 

976 

11,120 

28,577 

10,507 

Va. 

2,088 

363,279 

15,319 

121,587 

080,866 

28,019 

456,847 

Wash. 

2,632 

650,090 

10,018 

129,825 

780,319 

32,133 

708,186 

W.  Va. 

1,022 

005,202 

12,502 

116,311 

521,513 

20,255 

501,258 

Wise. 

2,001 

575,287 

10,063 

89,993 

665,280 

27,728 

637,552 

o 

• 

25,516 

6,395,261 

90,800 

803,356 

7,238,617 

292,926 

6.945.691 

Total 

2/293,090 

2/ 

71,266,077  1,255,328 

10,922,1451 

82,188,928 

3,320,080 

78,868,800 

1 /  No  report  received.  2 /  Gross  unadjusted  poundage. 
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SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 

Reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  Costs  of  Special  Activities 

Purpose  Statement 

The  funds  and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been  utilized 
to  carry  out  surplus-disposal  programs  and  other  special  activities  outside  of 
its  regular  functions  for  which  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  be  reimbursed 
under  the  following  specific  legislation: 

1.  International  Wheat  Agreement  -  This  Agreement,  which  was  renewed  for  3  years 
effective  August  1,  1959,  operates  to  provide  an  assured  market  for  wheat 

to  exporting  countries  and  assured  supplies  of  wheat  to  importing  countries, 
at  stable  and  equitable  prices. 

Under  authority  contained  in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.1641-1642) ,  capital  funds  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  are  used  to  pay  (a)  the  difference  between  the 
prevailing  price  under  the  Agreement  and  the  domestic  market  price  of  wheat, 
and  (b)  administrative  and  interest  costs.  The  differential  payment  for 
wheat  exported  under  the  Agreement  is  paid  in  CCC  stocks  of  wheat,  and  a 
cash  payment  is  made  for  flour.  The  Act  also  authorizes  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Corporation  for  costs  incurred. 

2.  Emergency  Famine  Relief  to  Friendly  Peoples  -  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  P.  L.  480,  as  amended 

(7  U.S.C.  1703,  1721-1724),  directs  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  its  surplus  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  available  to  the 
President  for  famine  relief  and  other  assistance  to  friendly  nations  and 
populations  and  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  through  December  31,  1961, 
and  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  of  not  more 
than  $300,000,000,  plus  $300,000,000  a  year  beginning  January  1,  1960, 
through  December  31,  1961. 

3.  Sales  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  for  Foreign  Currencies  -  Title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  P.L.  480, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1701-1709),  authorizes  the  President,  until 
December  31,  1961,  to  negotiate  agreements  with  friendly  nations  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  The  Act 
provides  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  for  sale 

to  domestic  exporters  surplus  agricultural  commodities  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its  price-support 
operations,  and  shall  make  funds  available  to  finance  the  sale  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  whether  from  private  stocks  or  from 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Act  further  provides  various  specified  uses  of  the  foreign  currencies 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  and  requires  reimbursement 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  the  agency  using  such  funds  if  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  made  for  any  of  the  specified  uses.  To  the  extent 
the  Corporation  is  not  thus  reimbursed  by  other  agencies,  the  Act 
authorizes  appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  its 
investment  in  commodities  used  under  the  Act  including  processing,  packaging, 
transportation  and  handling  costs,  and  for  costs  incurred  in  financing  the 
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exportation  of  commodities,  and  limits  transactions  requiring  appro¬ 
priations  to  $6.25  billion  plus  $1.5  billion  a  year  beginning 
January  1,  1960,  through  December  31,  1961. 

4.  Long-term  supply  contracts  -  Under  title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  (73  Stat.  610),  the  President  is  authorized 
to  make  agreements  with  friendly  nations  under  which  the  United  States 
would  deliver  surplus  commodities  over  periods  of  up  to  10  years  and 
accept  payment  in  dollars  with  interest  over  periods  of  up  to  20  years. 

The  funds  and  assets  of  the  Corporation  are  authorized  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  and  appropriations  are  authorised 

to  reimburse  the  Corporation  therefor.  Operating  policies  and  plans  have 
not  yet  been  developed  on  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  possible  activity 
under  this  title. 

5.  Transfer  of  Bartered  Materials  to  Supplemental  Stockpile  -  Under  Title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  the  Corporation  is  directed 
to  transfer  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter 
and  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities,  other  than  those  acquired  for  the 
national  stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
Appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  the  value  of  materials  trans 
ferred  are  authorized  by  the  Act. 


* 


6.  Grain  for  Migratory  Waterfowl  -  The  Act  of  July  3,  1956,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
442-446)  authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  grain  from  CCC  stocks  for  use  as  feed  for  migra¬ 
tory  waterfowl  to  prevent  crop  damage.  This  Act  also  authorizes  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  sums  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  its  investment  in  the 
grain. 

7.  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Activities  -  Eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation 
Acts  of  1958  and  1959  authorized  the  advance  of  funds  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to  carry  out  this 
program  through  June  30,  1959.  The  Corporation  is  reimbursed  for  these 
advances.  In  1960  and  thereafter,  a  direct  appropriation  is  being  made 

to  ARS  for  this  program. 

8.  Grading  and  Classing  Activities  -  The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act  of  1952  (7.  U.S.C.  414a)  authorizes  transfers  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  nonadministrative  funds  to  appropriations  available  for  classing 
and  grading  agricultural  commodities  without  charge  to  producers.  Transfers 
are  made  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for  classing  cotton  and 
grading  tobacco  not  placed  under  price  support  loan.  The  Act  authorizes 
appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  such  transfers,  plus  interest. 
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An  appropriation  of  $1,468,742,000  is  requested  in  1961  for  estimated  1960 
program  costs  and  unreimbursed  1959  program  costs  as  follows: 


Appropriation, 

I960 

(1959  estimated 
 costs) 


Appropriation, 
1961  (1959  unre 
imbursed  and 
1960  estimated 
costs ) 


Appropriated  funds: 

1. 

International  Wheat  Agreement 

$63,875,000 

$49,042,000 

2. 

Emergency  famine  relief  to 
friendly  peoples 

104,508,000 

115,000,000 

3. 

Sales  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies 

968,016,000 

881,000,000 

4. 

Transfer  of  bartered 

materials  to  supplemental 
stockpile 

129,000,000 

422,950,000 

5. 

Grain  for  migratory  water- 
fowl 

35,000 

35,000 

6. 

Animal  disease  eradication 
activities 

1,056,500 

-  - 

7. 

Grading  and  classing 
activities 

1,607,000 

715,000 

Total  1 

,268,097,500 

1,468,742,000 

Total 
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REIMBURSEMENT  TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
FOR  COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES 


Appropriation  Act,  1960  and  base  for  1961  .  $1,268,097,500 

udget  Estimate,  1961 . , . . .  1, 468, 742, 000 

j  ncrease  . . . . . . . . . . . .  +200 ,  644, 500 


PROJECT 

STATEMENT 

1959 

1960  :  Increase  (+)  or 

1961 

Project 

(1958  costs) 

(1959  costs)  :  Decrease  (-) 

(1960  esti- 

mated  costs) 

Reimbursement  to  CCC  for: 

1.  International  Wheat 

Agreement  ............. 

$80,800,000 

$47,404,779:  +$1,637,221(1) 

$49,042,000 

K  2.  Emergency  famine 

relief  to  friendly 

peoples . . . 

119,270,000 

96,601,678:  +18,398,322(2) 

115,000,000 

3.  Sales  of  surplus  agri- 

cultural  commodities 

for  foreign  currencies 

1,033,515,000 

968,016,000:  -87,016,000(3) 

881,000,000 

4.  Grain: for  migratory 

waterfowl  feed  . 

18,506 

17,363:  +17,637(4) 

35,000 

5.  Transfer  of  bartered 

materials  to  supple- 

mental  stockpile  . 

82,250,335 

129,000,000:  +293, 950,000(5) 

422,950,000 

6.  Advances  to  Agricul- 

tural  Research  Service 

for  animal  disease 

eradication  activities 

19,390,100 

1,036,192:  -1,036,192(6) 

-  . 

7.  Advances  to  Agricul- 

k  tural  Marketing  Service 

)  for  classing  cotton  and 

grading  tobacco  . . . 

1,510,870 

608,926:  +106,074(7) 

715,000 

Unobligated  balance  . 

-  . 

25,412,562:  -25,412,562(8) 

-  - 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . 

1,336,754,811 

1, 268,097, 500: +200, 644, 500 

1^68, 742,000 

udget  Estimate,  1961 . , . . .  1, 468, 742, 000 

j  ncrease  . . . . . . . . . . . .  +200 ,  644, 500 
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INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


(l)  A  net  increase  of  $1,637 >221  for  estimated  i960  costs  of  the  Inter- 


national  Wheat  Agreement  compared  with  actual  1959  costs  as  follows : 


i960  Apioropri- 

1961  Budget 

Increase  (+) 

ation  (Net) 

Estimate 

or 

(1959  costs) 

(i960  costs) 

Decrease  (-) 

Program  costs  . 

$47,006,729 

$48,080,000 

+$1,073,271 

Interest  . . 

382,315 

962,000 

+579,685 

Prior  year  costs  . 

914,125 

-  - 

-914,125 

Total  costs  . . 

“58,303,169 

49,042,000 

+7387831 

Recovery  of  prior  year 
costs  . 

-898,390 

+898,390 

Total  appropriation  (net) 
or  estimate  . 

47,404,779 

49,042,000 

+1,637,221 

(a)  Program  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  shipments  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  will  be  made  on  82.5  million  bushels  in  i960,  a  decrease  of 
1  million  bushels  from  the  83-5  million  bushels  shipped  in  1959- 
However,  offsetting  this  smaller  quantity  are  (l)  a  2^  per  bushel 
increase  in  the  estimated  average  payment  rate  of  58 8  per  bushel  in 
i960  over  the  1959  average  rate  of  568  per  bushel  and  (2)  an  increase 
of  $42,123  in  operating  expenses.  Following  is  a  breakdown  of  program 
costs  by  country: 
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(b)  Interest .  '  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  higher  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  CCC  on  Treasury  borrowings--4  percent  per  annum  in  I960  com¬ 
pared  with  2  percent  in  1959. 

(c)  Prior  year  costs.  No  prior  year  interest  to  recovery  date  and  other  net 
costs  are  included  in  the  1960  costs  as  was  the  case  in  1959  when  recovery  of 
1958  costs  was  received  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1959, 
on  May  20,  1959.  The  1960  appropriation  was  received  July  1,  1959,  and 
applied  to  1959  costs.  Included  in  the  1960  appropriation  was  $898,390  for 
most  of  the  1958  costs  recorded  in  1959. 


(2)  A  net  increase  of  $18,398.322  for  estimated  1960  costs  of  Emergency  famine 
relief  to  friendly  peoples  under  Title  II  of  P.L.  480,  as  amended,  compared  with 

actual  1959  costs,  as  follows: 


1961  Budget 

1960  Appropriation  (net)  Estimate 
_ (1959  Costs)  _  (1960  Costs) 


Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 


Program  costs  .  $95,510,719 

Interest  .  906,128 

Prior  year  costs  ....  1,510,933 

Total  costs  .  97,927,780 

Recovery  of  prior  year 

costs  .  -1,326,102 

Total  appropriation 
(net)  or  estimate  ...  96,601 ,678 


$112,745,000 

2,255,000 

115,000,000 


115,000,000 


+$17,234,281 
+  1,348,872 
-1,510,933 

+17,072,220 

+1,326,102 

+18,398,322 


(a)  Program  costs.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  larger  shipments  of  rice 
and  cotton  and  related  increases  in  ocean  freight  costs  on  CCC  commodities 
shipped  under  Title  II  of  P.L.  480,  as  amended,  as  well  as  on  commodities 
donated  abroad  under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  costs  by  commodity: 


Unit 

of 

1960 

(1959  Costs) 

1961 

(1960  Estimated  Costs) 

Measure 

Quantity 

Amount 

Quantity 

Amount 

Commodity  transfers: 
Cotton,  upland  . 

bale 

8,055 

$1,290,571 

25,000 

$4,345,500 

Cheese  . 

lb. 

1,956,794 

817,559 

-  - 

-  - 

Milk,  dried  . 

lb. 

15,123,294 

2,594,796 

15,000,000 

2,550,000 

Barley  . 

bu. 

675,686 

1,236,189 

500,000 

1,015,000 

Corn  . 

bu. 

1,694,824 

4,998,193 

2,000,000 

6,300,000 

Cornmeal  . 

lb. 

299,900 

27,330 

-  - 

-  - 

Grain  sorghums  . 

cwt. 

882,379 

2,801,969 

560,000 

2,030,000 

Rice,  milled  . 

cwt . 

69 , 509 

749,571 

500,000 

5,500,000 

Wheat  . 

bu. 

10,057,359 

38,296,593 

10,000,000 

41,600,000 

Wheat  flour  . 

lb. 

81,859,436 

5,973,261 

100,000,000 

5,500,000 

Total  Commodity 

Cost  . 

XXX 

58,786,032 

XXX 

68,840,500 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Unit 

of 

1960 

(1959  Costs) 

1961 

(I960  Estimated  Costs) 

Measure 

Quantity 

Amount 

Quantity 

Amount 

Ocean  freight  on 
above  commodities 
under  Title  II  of 

P.L. 480,  as  amended 

XXX 

9,035,443 

XXX 

10,840,000 

Ocean  freight  on  com¬ 
modities  donated  un¬ 
der  Section  416, 
Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  . 

XXX 

27,689,244 

XXX 

33,064.500 

Total  program  cost 

XXX 

95,510,719 

XXX 

112,745,000 

Interest  . . . 

XXX 

906,128 

XXX 

2,255,000 

Unrecovered  prior 
year  costs  (net)  .. 

XXX 

184,831 

XXX 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  (net)  or 
estimate . . 

XXX 

96,601,678 

XXX 

115,000,000 

(b)  Interest.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  higher  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  CCC  on  Treasury  borrowings--4  percent  per  annum  in  1960  com¬ 
pared  with  2  percent  in  1959 --and  the  larger  program  volume  anticipated. 


(c)  Prior  year  costs.  No  prior  year  interest  to  recovery  date  and  other  net 
costs  are  included  in  the  1960  costs  as  was  the  case  in  1959  when  recovery  of 
1958  costs  was  received  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  on 
May  20,  1959.  The  1960  appropriation  was  received  July  1,  1959,  and  covered 
all  1959  costs. 

Included  in  the  1960  appropriation  was  $1,326,102  for  1958  program  costs  and 
prior  year  adjustments  recorded  in  1959. 


(3)  A  net  decrease  of  $87,016,000  in  the  appropriation  for  estimated  1960  net  cos 

of  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I 

of  P.L.  480.  as  amended,  compared  with  1959  net  costs,  as  follows: 


* 


1960  Appropriation 
(1959  Costs) 

1961  Budget 
Estimate 
(1960  Costs) 

Increase  (+) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 

Program  costs  . 

$1,089,071,676 

$1,100,000,000 

+$10,928,324 

Interest  . 

12,684,735 

29,296,541 

+16,611,806 

Prior  year  costs  . 

11,497,925 

-  - 

-11,497,925 

Total  expenditures  . 

1,113,254,336 

1,129,296,541 

+16,042,205 

Recoveries  from  sales  of 
currencies  and  rental 
receipts  ................. 

-91.218,102 

-74,165,636 

+17,052,466 

Net  expenditures  . 

1,022,036,234 

1,055,130,905 

+33,094,671 

Change  in  currencies  to  be 
sold  for  dollars  . 

-42,522,309 

-174.130,905 

-131.608.596 

Net  total  costs  . 

979,513,925 

881,000,000 

<-98,513,925 

Recovery  of  prior  year  costs 

-11.497.925 

-  - 

+11,497,925 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  968,016,000 

881.000,000 

-87,016,000 

-  3^  - 


(a)  Program  costs.  The  full  impact  of  the  increased  program  authorization 
effective  January  1,  1960,  will  not  occur  until  the  fiscal  year  1961.  Shipments 
of  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  in  I960  are  expected  to  decrease  by  $33,505,046 
from  1959.  Reduced  quantities  of  cotton  and  rice  are  expected  to  be  sold  in 
1960  offset  in  part  by  increased  sales  of  wheat.  Sales  in  1960  from  private 
stocks  and  freight  charges  on  CCC  and  private  shipments  are  estimated  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $44,433,370  over  1959.  This  reflects  primarily  increased  sales  of 
cotton  from  private  stocks  resulting  from  the  Department's  policy  of  encourag¬ 
ing  exports  from  private  stocks  rather  than  having  commodities  flow  in  and  out 
of  Government  storage. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  program  costs: 


Unit 

of 

I960 

(1959  Costs) 

1961 

(1960  Estimated  Costs) 

Measure 

Quantity 

Amount 

Quantity 

Amount 

CCC  Commodity 
transfers : 

Cotton,  upland  . 

bale 

571,363 

$94,969,317 

220,000 

$38,240,000 

Butter  and  but¬ 
ter  products  . . 

lb. 

7,444,920 

4,677,075 

1,000,000 

620,000 

Ctl60S6  •••••»••• 

lb. 

1,293,456 

479,765 

7,000,000 

2,450,000 

Milk,  dried  .... 

lb. 

53,777,639 

7,727,163 

50,000,000 

7,000,000 

Barley  . 

bu. 

7,786,601 

10,673,248 

2,000,000 

3,400,000 

Beans,  dry  edible 

cwt . 

-  - 

-  - 

113,000 

690,100 

Corn . 

bu. 

6,875,785 

18,257,461 

8,000,000 

22,880,000 

Grain  sorghums  . 

cwt . 

1,828,756 

5,500,247 

2,800,000 

9,650,000 

Oats . 

bu. 

177,485 

169,209 

500,000 

600,000 

Rye  . 

bu. 

3,627,947 

6,096,415 

581,234 

1,121,781 

Rice,  milled  ... 

cwt. 

1,912,405 

18,876,083 

-  - 

-  - 

Rice,  rough  .... 

cwt. 

92,844 

491,303 

600,000 

3,174,000 

Win£3.t  •••••••••• 

bu. 

48,691,928 

187,453,641 

54,600,000 

232,050,000 

Total  Commod¬ 
ity  transfers 

XXX 

355,380,927 

XXX 

321,875,881 

Financing  private 
stocks  and  ocean 
freight  . 

XXX 

733,690,749 

XXX 

778,124,119 

Total  program 
costs  . 

XXX 

1,089,071,676 

XXX 

1,100,000,000 

(b)  Interest.  The  increase  is  due  primarily  to  the  higher  average  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  CCC  on  Treasury  borrowings--4  percent  per  annum  in  1960  com¬ 
pared  with  2  percent  in  1959 --and  the  higher  balance  of  recoverable  costs  to 
be  reimbursed  from  foreign  currencies  to  be  sold  or  used  for  military  housing 
construction  abroad. 

(c)  Prior  year  costs.  No  prior  year  interest  to  recovery  date  is  included  in 
the  1960  costs  as  was  the  case  in  1959  when  recovery  of  1958  costs  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1959,  on  May  20,  1959. 
The  1960  appropriation  was  received  July  1,  1959,  and  applied  to  1959  costs. 


-  3  47  - 


(d)  Recoveries .  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  recoveries  is  due  to  lower 
anticipated  amounts  to  be  received  for  Treasury  sales  of  currencies  partly 
offset  by  an  increase  in  receipts  from  the  Department  of  Defense  for  rental 
on  military  housing. 


Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  recoveries: 

1960 _ 

(1959  recoveries) 


Sales  of  currencies  ....  $89,739,698 

Rental  receipts  .  1,478,404 

Total  recoveries  .  91,218,102 


1961 

(I960  recoveries) 

$69,159,468 
5 , 006 , 168 

74,165,636 


(e)  Change  in  currencies  to  be  sold  for  dollars.  This  represents  the  change 
in  the  Corporation's  unrecovered  costs  to  be  recovered  in  future  years  from 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  foreign  currencies  used  by  other  agencies  and  used 
for  the  construction  of  military  housing  abroad.  In  computing  this  estimate, 
allowance  is  made  for  possible  foreign  exchange  losses.  The  estimates  of  future 
recoveries  are  based  on  anticipated  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  other  agencies 
under  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allocations  over  which  the  Corporation  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  The  amounts  actually  collected,  as  well  as  the  future  collections,  are 
deducted  from  current -year ' s  costs  and  thereby  constitute  a  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  request.  Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  amounts  to  be  recovered 
from  foreign  currencies  to  be  sold  or  used  in  military  housing  construction; 


Amount  recoverable  from  currencies  to 
be  sold, beginning  of  year  . 


1960 

(1959  activity) 

$137,967,046 


1961 

(I960  activity) 

$180,489,355 


Estimated  currencies  from  special 
appropriations  to  be  used  for  reim¬ 
bursable  purposes  (after  allowance 
for  exchange  loss): 

Unexpended  balances  as  of  June  30, 
1960,  to  be  converted  to  appro¬ 
priations  . 

Proposed  appropriations  for  1961 
for  special  foreign  currency 

programs  . 

From  sales  to  other  agencies  and 


military  housing  .  133,740,411 

Total  .  133,740,411 

Deduct  recoveries  during  year  . .  -91 ,218,102 

Change  in  foreign  currencies  to  be  sold  42,522,309 


68,100,000 


72,973,000 

107.223.541 

248.296.541 
-74,165,636 

174,130,905 


Amount  recoverable  from  currencies  to 
be  sold,  end  of  year  . 


180,489,355 


354,620,260 


-  348  - 

The  increase  results  primarily  from  a  proposal  in  the  Budget  to  authorize 
special  appropriations  in  1961  to  each  agency  using  foreign  currencies 
various  specific  projects  heretofore  considered  as  nonreimbursable  uses  insofar 
as  CCC  is  concerned.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Corporation  will  recover  a 
portion  of  its  costs  from  these  appropriations  as  the  currencies  are  used. 

Of  the  aggregate  future  sales  of  currencies,  it  is  estimated  that  $114,100,000 
will  be  sold  during  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  the  remainder  will  be  sold  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(4)  An  increase  of  $17,637  for  estimated  1960  costs  of  grain  for  migratory  water- 
fowl  feed  compared  with  1959  costs.  It  is  estimated  that  400  tons  of  grain 
valued  at  $35,000  will  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1960 
for  use  in  preventing  crop  damage  by  migratory  waterfowl  compared  with  336  tons 
valued  at  $17,363  transferred  in  1959.  The  increase  in  value  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  additional  tonnage  is  primarily  due  to  the  use  of  older  crop  year 
grains  which  have  a  higher  investment  value. 


(5)  A  net  increase  of  $293,950,000  for  estimated  1960  and  actual  1959  unrecovered 

Costs  of  Transfers  of  Bartered  Materials  to  Supplemental  Stockpile  compared  with 

the  I960:  appropriation  for  estimated  1959  costs,  as  follows: 


1960 

1961  Budget 

Appropriation 

Estimate 

Increase  (/) 

(1959  partial 

(1959  partial 

or 

costs) 

and  1960  costs) 

Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  $129,000,000 

$422,950,000 

^$293,950,000 

The  I960  appropriation  only  partially  covered  1959  costs  because  it  was  based 
on  an  estimate  that  strategic  materials  valued  at  $129  million  would  be  trans ferret 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  in  1959.  However,  later  in  1959,  the  Corporation 
and  the  General  Services  Administration,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  completed  arrangements  for  the  transfer  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile  of  large  quantities  of  materials  held  by  the  Corporation 
which  originally  had  been  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile.  Current  policy 
is  to  barter  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials  only  for  the  | 

supplemental  stockpile  or  for  specific  requirements  of  other  Government  agencies. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  the  transfers  by  materials: 


Material 

1960  Appro- 
priation  (net) 

1961 

Budget  Estimate 

(1959  Costs) 

(1960  Costs) 

Abrasive,  crude  aluminum  oxide  . . 

«  «■ 

$4,000,000 

Antimony  metal  . . 

$1,140,733 

1,400,000 

Asbestos  . . . 

»  «■ 

600,000 

Asbestos,  chrysolite  . . 

1,727 

Bauxite  . . . . . 

23,287^633 

30,000,000 

Beryl  ore . . . . . . 

624,314 

m  a» 

Berryllium  -  copper  master  alloy  . . 

14,656^310 

5,600,000 

Bismuth . . . . . 

1,686,791 

600,000  i 

Boron  minerals ,  Turkish . . 

-  - 

1,300,000 

Ceding  iim  .  . . .  . . . . . . 

«■»  mm 

600,000 

Chrome  ore,  refractory . . 

m  mm 

4,500'000 

Chrome  ore,  chemical  grade  . 

-  - 

1,800,000 

Chrome  ore,  metallurgical  . 

mm  mm 

2,000,000 

Chrome  ore,  metallurgical,  Turkish  . . . 

8,096,131 

mm  mm 

Chromium  metal  . . . . . . . 

4,776,200 

Chromium  metal,  electrolytic  . . . . 

600,000 

Chromi  iim  metal,  ?  exothermic  . . 

3,500^000 

Colemanite-TurkiRh  hnron  minerals  . 

1 , 564, 606 

Cnliimhite  . . . . . 

400,000 

Copper  . . . . . . . 

3,899,148 

Diamonds  . . . 

66,721,694 

mm  mm 

Diamonds,  industrial  . 

-  - 

45,000,000 

Diamonds ,  bort  . . . 

6,000,000 

Ferrochrome . . . . 

mm  mm 

41^522^443 

Ferrochrome ,  high  carbon  . . . 

59,322,134 

Ferrochrome ,  low  carbon  . . . 

74,338,672 

-  - 

Ferromanganese  . 

4,643,173 

2,000,000 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade  . . 

2,654,004 

4,000,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Material 

1960  Appro- 
priation  (net) 

1961 

Budget  Estimate 

(1959  Costs) 

Q960  Costs) 

Fluorspar,  metallurgical  . .... . . . 

$2,000,000 

Graphite . . . . . 

Iodine  . 

Lead . . . 

$341,690 

116 

7,209,822 

9,500,000 

Manganese  metal,  electrolytic . . 

Manganese  ore,  chemical  . . 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  . . . 

Manganese  ore,  natural  battery  . 

Mercury  . t . .  T . 

17 ',744 
1,407,438 
5,068,237 
1,590,604 

1,200,000 

12,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,400,000 

Mica  . 

Palladium  . 

Raw  quartz  crystals  . . . . 

Selenium  . . 

Silicon  carbide  . 

Thorium  nitrate  . . 

6,070,334 

3,960,006 

1,098,784 

435,519 

6,447,386 

1,500,000 

1,400,000 

1,500,000 

400,000 

9,000,000 

8,600,000 

Tin  metal  . 

15,000,000 

Titanium  sponge  . 

Zinc  . 

Adjustment  of  prior  costs  . . 

4,889,814 

8,279,629 

-3,691 

6,800,000 

6,500,000 

Total  transfers  . . . 

Unrecovered  1959  Costs  . 

314,727,557 

-185,727,557 

237,222,443 

185,727,557 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate  ........ 

129,000,000 

422,950,000 

(6)  A  decrease  of  $1,036,192  for  costs  of  advances  to  Agricultural  Research 

Service  for  Animal  Disease  Eradication  activities  as  follows : 


1960  Appropriation  (net)  1961  Budget  Increase  (/) 

(1959  and  prior  year  Estimate  or 

_ costs) _  (1960  Costs)  Decrease  (-) 

Program  costs  . ...  $1,003,865  -  -  -$1,008,865 

Interest . 8,746  -  -  -8,746 

Prior  year  costs 

(net)  . . g/  21,000 _  -  -  -21,000 

Total  costs  .  1,038,611  -  -  -1,038,611 

Recovery  of  prior 

year  costs  (net) _ g/  -2,419  _  _ -  - _  _ /2,419 


Appropriation 
(net)  or 

estimate . . 1,036,192 -  -  -1,036,192 


a /  Includes  recovery  of  $18,445  received  and  returned  to  the  appropriation 


in  fiscal  year  I960* 
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Eradication  of  vesicular  exanthema.  The  1960  appropriation  reimbursed  the 
Corporation  for  advances  and  costs  incurred  in  transferring  funds  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  Service  in  1958  and  1959  for  eradication  of  vesicular 
exanthema  as  authorized  by  Department  appropriate*  acts  and  for  eradication 
of  brucellosis  in  cattle  under  Section  204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended*  Direct  appropriations  are  now  made  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  for  these  activities  and  financing  by  the  Corporation  is  no 
longer  required,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  $1,036,192. 


(7)  An  increase  of  $106,074  for  estimated  1960  costs  of  advances  to 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for  classing  cotton  and  grading  tobacco 

compared  with  1959  costs,  as  follows: 


1960  Appropriation 

(net)  . 

(1959  Costs) 


1961  Budget 
Estimate 
(1960  Costs) 


Increase  (/) 
or 

Decrease  (-) 


Advances  (net)  .  $604,587 

Prior  year  costs  .  4,339 


Appropriation  (net)  or 

estimate  .  608,926 


$715,000 


715,000 


$/H0,413 

-4,339 

/106 ,074 


(a)  Advances .  The  increase  in  1960  is  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  pay 
for  the  higher  quantities  of  commodities  estimated  to  be  classed  or  graded 
than  was  the  case  in  1959.  Under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act  of  1937,  farmers 
organized  to  promote  improvement  of  cotton  are  eligible  for  free  classing 
service.  Under  the  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  1935  tobacco  producers  selling 
tobacco  at  designated  auction  markets  are  eligible  for  free  inspection 

and  grading  service.  The  class  of  cotton  or  the  grade  of  tobacco 
placed  on  the  commodity  by  a  Federal  cotton  classer  or  a  Federal  tobacco 
inspector  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  quality  when  producers  place  their 
commodities  under  loan  or  offer  them  for  sale  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I 

If  these  programs  are  to  operate  effectively  and  to  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  producers,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  (a)  a  force  of  tobacco  inspectors 
large  enough  to  grade  the  tobacco  on  all  auction  floors  prior  to  sale,  and 

(b)  a  cotton  classing  organization  which  is  capable  of  getting  classifica¬ 
tion  returns  to  producers  promptly. 

Based  upon  information  now  available,  the  demand  for  these  services  in 
fiscal  1960  is  expected  to  exceed  that  which  can  be  provided  from  avail¬ 
able  appropriations  and  other  anticipated  funds.  In  order  to  insure  a 
prompt  efficient  service,  funds  are  advanced  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  authority  contained  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriation  Act,  1952. 


Portion  of  Funds  Advanced  in  1959  and  1960  to  be  Repaid.  The  following 
table  shows  the  total  amount  expected  to  be  advanced  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  classing  and  grading  work  and  the  portion  of  this 
amount  which  is  attributable  to  the  cost  of  classing  or  grading  cotton.- 
and  tobacco  placed  under  price  support  to  be  borne  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Since  the  cost  of  classing  cotton  placed  under  price 
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support  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  advanced,  no  repayment 
is  anticipated  from  the  cotton  advance.  This  appropriation  estimate 
represents  the  net  amount  needed  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  these  services  for  the  quantities  not  going  under  loan. 

1960  Appropriation  (net)  1961  Estimate 
_ (1959  Costs) _  (1960  Costs) 


Cotton: 


Total  number  of  classings  by 

Federal  employees  . 

Cost  of  classings  . . 

Average  cost  per  classing  . 

Total  bales  classed  under  Smith-Doxey 

Act  going  under  loan  . 

Advance  from  CCC  . 

Less:  Cost  of  classing  loan  cotton  ... 

To  be  repaid  CCC  . 

Excess  cost  borne  by  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  . 

Tobacco: 

Total  quantity  inspected  and  graded 

at  auction  markets  (lbs.)  . 

Cost  of  inspection  at  designated 

markets  . 

Quantity  placed  under  loan  (lbs.)  . 

Percent  placed  under  loan  . 

Advance  from  CCC  . 

Less:  Cost  of  inspecting 

loan  tobacco  . 

To  be  repaid  CCC  . . . . . 

Total  amount  to  be  reapid  CCC: 

Cotton  . 

Tobacco  . 

Net  advances  . 


16,520,319 

$3,691,899 

22.35c 

17,500,000 

$4,135,250 

23.63c 

6,800,207 

$1,550,925 

1,519,683 

11,105,000 

$2,250,000 

2,624,111 

31,242 

-  - 

-  ~ 

374,111 

768,548,576 

1,850,000,000 

$2,716,988 

166,185,929 

9.4% 

$828,660 

$2,857,000 

220,000,000 

11.9% 

$1,055,000 

255,315 

573,345 

340,000 

715,000 

31,242 

573,345 

604,587 

715,000 

715,000 

(b)  Prior  year  costs.  No  prior  year  interest  to  recovery  and  other  net 
costs  are  included  in  the  I960  costs  as  was  the  case  in  1959  when 
recovery  of  1958  costs  was  received  on  May  20,  1959.  The  1960  appropria¬ 
tion  was  received  July  1,  1959,  and  applied  to  1959  and  prior  year  costs. 

(8)  A  decrease  of  $25,412,562  in  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  1960  appro¬ 

priation.  Because  of  the  need  to  relieve  the  burden  on  CCC  statutory  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  for  costs  of  special  activities,  a  change  in  the  timing  of  the 
appropriation  was  approved  for  the  1960  appropriation  to  reimburse  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  1959  costs  a  year  earlier  than  had  been  the  practice  heretofore. 
Therefore,  the  appropriation  was  computed  on  an  estimated  basis  since  actual 
costs  for  1959  could  not  be  determined  until  after  the  close  of  that  fiscal 
year.  It  was  stated  that  only  the  amounts  due  would  be  paid  to  the  Corporation 
from  the  appropriation.  Amounts  not  needed  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  would 
remain  in  the  appropriation  and  would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  This  will  be 
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done  with  respect  to  the  $25,412,562  which  remained  unused  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960  appropriation.  It  was  also  stated  that  should  actual  1959  costs  exceed 
the  appropriation  made  in  1960,  the  necessary  additional  amount  would  be 
included  in  the  appropriation  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  for  1960  and 
prior  year  unrecovered  costs.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  status  of 
each  program  with  respect  to  the  foregoing: 
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Comparison  of  1960  Appropriation 
with  Actual  1959  Costs,  and  Budget  Estimates,  1961 


Activity 

Appropriation 
1960,  for 
Estimated 
1959 

Unrecovered 

Costs 

1959 

Actual 

Unrecovered 

Costs 

Excess  (/) 
or 

Deficit  (-) 
Appropriation 
Compared 

With  Actual 
Unrecovered 
Costs 

Budget  Estimate 
1961 

For  Estimated 
1960 

Costs  and 
Unrecovered 
Prior  Year 
Costs 

Items  for  which  1960  ap- 
propriations  were  in 
excess  of  actual  costs: 

International  Wheat 
Agreement  . 

$63,875,000 

$47,404,779 

$/16,470,221 

$49,042,000 

Emergency  Famine  Re¬ 
lief  to  Friendly 
Peoples  . . 

104,508,000 

96,601,678 

/7, 906, 322 

115,000,000 

Grain  for  Migratory 
Waterfowl  . . 

35,000 

17,363 

A7,637 

35,000 

Animal  Disease  Eradi¬ 
cation  Activities  . . 

1,056,500 

1,036,192 

/20,308 

Grading  and  Classing 
Activities  . 

1,607,000 

608,926 

/998,074 

715,000 

Subtotal  (excess) 

171,081,500 

145,668,938 

/25 ,412,562 

164,792,000 

Items  for  which  1960  ap- 

propriations  were  less 

than  actual  costs: 

Sales  of  Surplus  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities 
for  Foreign  Cur¬ 
rencies  . 

968,016,000 

1,148,505,355 

a/-180,489 ,355 

881,000,000 

Transfer  of  Bartered 
Materials  to  Supple¬ 
mental  Stockpile  . . 

129,000,000 

314,727,557 

hJ -185,727 ,557 

422,950,000 

Subtotal  ( deficit)! ,097 ,016 ,000 

1,463,232,912 

-366,216,912 

1,303,950,000 

TOTAL  . 

1,268,097,500 

1,508,901,850 

-340,804,350 

1,468,742,000 

a /  Estimate  of  amounts  recoverable  from  sale  of  foreign  currencies  in  future  years 
as  computed  for  the  1960  appropriation  was  $207,063,955  compared  with  the 
$100,409,355  which  is  the  unrecovered  balance  on  the  Corporation's  books  as  of 
June  30,  1959,  after  deducting  the  1960  appropriation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  amount  may  be  recovered  from  future  sale  of  currencies  and  rental  receipts. 

b /  Deficit  included  within  1961  estimate  as  unrecovered  prior  year  cost. 

No  unobligated  balance  is  currently  anticipated  from  the  1961  appropriation  for 
1960  estimated  costs  and  unrecovered  1959  costs. 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows:  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  authorized  unre¬ 
covered  costs  through  June  30*  [1959]  I960  (including  interest  through 
date  of  recovery),  as  follows:  (l)  [$63,875,000]  $49,042,000  under 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U,  S.  C. 
1641-1642);  (2)  [ $104,508,000]  $115,000,000  for  commodities  disposed 
of  for  emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peoples  pursuant  to  title 
II  of  the  Act  of  July  10,  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1703,  1721- 
1724);  (3)  [$968,016,000]  $881,000,000  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the  Act  of  July  10,  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1701-1709);  (4) 

$35,000  for  grain  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prevent  crop  damage  by  migratory  waterfowl  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
July  3,  1956  (7  U.  S.  C.  442-446);  (5)  [$129,000,000]  $422,950,000 
for  strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  or  products  and  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  pur¬ 
suant  to  Public  Law 

1  540,  Eighty-fourth  Congress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1856);  and  (6)  [$1,056,500  for 
transfers  to  the  appropriation  "Diseases  of  animals  and  poultry"  pur¬ 
suant  to  authority  contained  under  such  head  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1959 j 
and  (7)  $1,607,000]  $715,000  for  transfers  to  the  appropriation 
"lyferketing  research  and  service"  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  31,  1951 
(7  U.  S.  C.  4l4a),  for  grading  tobacco  and  classing  cotton  without 
charge  to  producers,  as  authorized  by  law  (7  U.  S.  C.  473a,  5Hd) 

2  :  Provided,  That  the  amounts  provided  herein  may  remain  available 

until  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  appropriated  but  without  re¬ 

gard  to  the  year  in  which  the  unrecovered  costs  were  incurred. 

The  first  change  in  language  would  delete  the  provision  for  reimbursement 
for  advances  to  the  appropriation  "Diseases  of  animals  and  poultry"  for 
animal  disease  eradication  activities.  This  language  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  due  to  the  provision  of  a  direct  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  for  this  purpose  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  i960. 

The  second  change  would  (l)  provide  that  the  appropriation  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation;  and  (2)  authorize  the  application  of  unused 
balances  of  funds  provided  under  this  head  against  unrecovered  costs  in  the 
subsequent  year  for  the  activity  in  which  the  balance  arose. 

Amounts  presently  specified  in  the  language  represent  estimated  costs  of  the 
various  activities  during  the  current  year.  Due  to  uncontrollable  factors 
which  cannot  be  accurately  forecast,  these  amounts  may  differ  from  amounts 
later  determined  to  be  due  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost  determined  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  proposed  language  would  allow  balances  which 
may  so  develop  to  be  applied  against  unrecovered  costs  for  that  activity  in 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  The  use  of  balances  in  this  fashion  will  in  no 
way  afi^-t  the  program  level  of  any  of  the  activities  involved.  Such  levels 
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are  determined  by  law  and  by  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  year  the 
costs  are  incurred.  If  any  unused  balances  should  develop  in  fiscal  year 
1961  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  required  to  be  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  At  present  any  amounts  unneeded  to  reimburse  CCC 
for  the  actual  costs  of  the  individual  activities  revert  to  the  Treasury. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401:  Provides  authority  for  the  purchase,  replacement,  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles.  The  following  changes  are.  proposed  in  this  section 
for  1961  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  in  brackets): 

Sec.  401.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  law,  appropri¬ 
ations  and  authorizations  made  for  the  Department  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase,  in  addition  to  those  speci¬ 
fically  provided  for,  of  not  to  exceed  ^/four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five/  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  /four  hundred  and  twenty-three/  three  hundred  and  thirty- two 
shall  be  for  replacement  only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

The  estimates  propose  the  acquisition  of  337  passenger  motor  vehicles 
from  funds  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.  The  number 
is  exclusive  of  98  for  the  Forest  Service.  Of  the  337  vehicles  pro¬ 
posed  for  acquisition,  332  would  be  acquired  to  replace  existing  vehicles 
and  5  would  be  purchased  without  exchange  of  old  vehicles.  These  five 
additional  vehicles  are  required  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service; 

Two  automobiles  for  official  travel  at  the  new  National  Animal  Disease 
Laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  operation 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  1961;  and  one  additional  automobile  each  at 
Riesel,  Texas;  Morris,  Minnesota;  and  Watkinsville,  Georgia  for  official 
use  of  additional  scientists  being  added  to  the  staff  of  these  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  laboratories.  The  vehicles  proposed 
to  be  replaced  will  all  be  at  least  six  years  old  or  will  have  mileage 
in  excess  of  60,000  miles  at  time  of  disposal.  However,  where  vehicles 
are  involved  in  accidents  or  where  automobiles  are  operated  over  very 
rough  terrain,  it  may  become  necessary  to  replace  a  limited  number 
in  the  fiscal  year  1960  which  will  be  less  than  six  years  old  or  will 
have  mileage  less  than  60,000  miles  at  time  of  replacement.  A  more 
detailed  justification  for  the  need  for  acquisition  of  the  337  vehicles 
appears  in  the  justifications  for  the  applicable  agencies. 

Section  402:  Provides  that  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  or  restricting  the 
employment  of  aliens  shall  not  apply  to  employment  under  the  appropriation 
for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Section  403;  Provides  that  funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  1,  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131). 

Section  404:  Prohibits  the  Department  from  issuing  any  prediction  or  forecast 
with  respect  to  future  prices  or  price  trends  on  cotton,  except  as  to  damage 
threatened  or  caused  by  insects  or  pests. 

Section  405:  Prohibits,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  purchase  of  twine  manu¬ 
factured  from  commodities  or  materials  produced  outside  the  United  States. 

Section  406:  Provides  that  not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the  appropriations  of 
the  Department  for  research  and  service  work  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  August  14, 
1956  and  July  28,  1954  (7  U.S.C.  427,  1621-1629),  shall  be  available  for  con¬ 
tract  research  and  service  work. 
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Section  407:  Prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds  provided  in  the  Act  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purposes  to  support  or  defeat  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress. 
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